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THE CONSTITUTION 

OF 

THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 

ADOPTED FEBRUARY 28, I9OO 



I. NAME 

This organization is called The Association of American Uniyerstiies. 

TL purpose 

' It is founded for the purpose of considering matters of common interest relating to 
graduate study. 

in. MEMBERSHIP 

1. Qualificalians. — It is composed of institutions on the North American continent 
engaged in giving advanced or graduate instruction. 

2. IniHal Membership. — Its initial membership consists of the following institutions: 

University of California 

Catholic University of America 

The University of Chicago 

Clark University 

Columbia University 

Cornell University 

Harvard University 

The Johns Hopkins University 

The Leland Stanford, Jr., University 

University of Michigan 

University of Pennl^lvania 

Princeton University 

University of Wisconsin 

Yale University 

3. Ekctian of New Members. — Other institutions may be admitted, at the annual 
conference, on the invitation of the Executive Committee, indorsed by a three-fourths 
vote of the members of the Association. 

IV. meetings 

The Association shall hold an annual conference at such time and place as the Execu- 
tive Committee may direct. 
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V. PROGRAM 

The Executive Committee shall prepare a program for each meeting. 

yi. OFFICERS 

The officers of the Association shall be President, Vice-President, and Secretary. 
These three, with two others elected by the Association, shall constitute the Executive 
Committee. 

Vn. VOTING POWER 

In each conference, each imiversity may have any number of representatives, but 
each university shall have a single vote. 

Vm. LIMITATION OF POWERS 

No act of the Association shall be held to control the policy or line of action of any 
institution belonging to it 



CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES 

First Annual Conference (organization), 

Chicago, February 27, 28, 1900 

Second Annual Conference, 

Chicago, February 26-28, 1901 

Third Annual Conference, 

Chicago, February 25-27, 1902 

Fourth Annual Conference, 

New York, December 29-31, 1902 

EvTH Annual Conference, 

New Haven, February 18-20, 1904 

Sixth Annual Conference, 

Baltimore, January 12-14, 1905 

Seventh Annual Conference, 

San Francisco, Berkeley, and Palo Alto, 
March 14-17, 1906 

Eighth Annual Conference, 

Cambridge, November 23, 24, 1906 

Ninth Annual Conference, 

Ann Arbor, January 9, 10, 1908 

TJENTH Annual Conference, 

Ithaca, January 7, 8, 1909 

Eleventh Annual Conference, 

Madison, January 4, 5, 1910 

Twelfth Annual Conference, 

Charlottesville, November 10, 11, 1910 

Thirteenth Annual Conference, 

Chicago, October 26, 27, 191 1 



OFFICERS 

1911-12 

President — ^The representative of the Leland Stanford Junior University. 

Vice-Presidenir— The representative of Clark University. 

Secretary—The representative of Harvard University (to serve for a period of five years 
from 1908). 

Additional members of the Executive Committee — ^The representative of Colimibia Univer- 
sity; the representative of the University of Indiana. 
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THE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 



FIRST DAY'S PROCEEDINGS 

THURSDAY, OCTOBER 26, I91I 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee on Thursday, October 26, at 9:30 A.M., 
there were present : 

For the University of Virginia, President — Mr. Alderman 
For Harvard University, Secretary — ^Mr. Haskins 
For Columbia University — Mr. Carpenter 
For the University of Missouri — ^Mr. Hill 

Resohedf To approve the Treasurer's report. 

Resclvedj To report that as yet no invitation has been received for next year's meet- 
ing. 

MINUTES 

FIRST SESSION 

The First Session was called to order at 10:30 A.M., with President E. A. Alderman, 
of the University of Virginia, in the chair, and Mr. C. H. Haskins, of Harvard University, 
acting as Secretary. 

The following delegates were present: 

Universtty of California — Mr. Benjamin I. Wheeler 

Cathouc University of AMERiCA-~Mr. Daniel W. Shea, Mr. Edward A. Pace 

The University of Chicago— Mr. James R. Angell, Mr. Rollin D. Salisbury 

Columbia University— Mr. William H. Carpenter, Mr. Frederick J. E. Woodbridge 

Cornell University— Mr. Ernest G. Merritt 

Harvard University— Mr. A. Lawrence LoweU, Mr. Charles H. Haskins 

University of Illinois — Mr. Evarts B. Greene, Mr. David Einley 

Indiana University — ^Mr. Carl H. Eigenmann, Mr. James A. Woodbum 

The State University of Iowa— Mr. Carl E. Seashore, Mr. William C. Wilcox 

University of Kansas — Mr. Frank Strong 

Leland Stanford Junior University— Mr. Wesley N. Hohf eld 

University of Michigan — ^Mr. Edward H. Kraus, Mr. John O. Reed 

University of Minnesota — Mr. George Edgar Vincent, Mr. Henry T. Eddy 

University of Missouri — ^Mr. Albert R. Hill, Mr. Isidor Loeb 

The University of Nebraska — ^Mr. Lucius A. Sherman 

University of Pennsylvania — ^Mr. George E. Fisher, Mr. Herman V. Ames 

Princeton University — Mr. Andrew F. West, Mr. Edwin G. Conklin 

13 
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UmvEssiTy of Virginia— Mr. Edwin A. Alderman, Mr. James M. Page, Mr. Richard H. 

Dabney 
University of Wisconsin— Mr. Edward A. Birge, Mr. George C. Comstock 
Yale UNiVESSiTy— Mr. Hanns Oertd 

The minutes of the preceding Conference were approved as printed. 
The Treasurer's report was then read and approved. 



Balance S417.01 

Assessments 880.00 

Interest 11.50 

Additional receipts 3.35 

$1,311.86 
ExPENniruxEs : 

For reportiDg Twelfth Conference I 94*40 

For printing proceedings, Twelfth Conference 166.20 

For Executive Committee expenses i5-7S 

For distributing journals and rq>rints a6.68 

For printing programs, Twdfth Conference 14.00 

For printing programs, Thirteenth Conference 17*35 

For telegraph, postage, and sundries 33.93 

$353.31 $358. 3X 

Balance on hand October 34, 1911 $953-65 

The following committee was appointed: 

Committee on Nominations: Mr. Hill of the University of Missouri, Mr. Angell 
of the University of Chicago, and Mr. Ames of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Greene, on behalf of the University of Illinois, presented a paper on ''The 
Question of the Organization of University Departments — the System of a Single Headf 
the Harvard S}rstem of a Departmental Committee under a Chairman," etc. 

The paper was briefly discussed by: Mr. Hill, pp. 27, 34; Mr. Haskins, p. 28; Mr. 
West, p. 28; Mr. Fisher, p. 29; Mr. Wheeler, pp. 29, 35; Mr. Salisbury, p. 30; Mr. 
Chamberlain, p. 30; Mr. Kinley, p. 31; Mr. Wilcox, p. 33; Mr. Birge, pp. 31, 33. 



SECOND SESSION 

The Second Session was called to order at 2:30 p.m., with Mr. Alderman, of the 
University of Virginia, in the chair. 

Mr. Judson, on behalf of the University of Chicago, presented a paper on ''How 
Can the Teaching Time of Professors Be Most Advantageously Distributed between 
College Work (Both Elementary and Advanced) and Graduate Work ? " 
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The paper was briefly discussed by: a Delegate, pp. 38, 39; Mr. Judson, pp. 39, 41, 44; 
Mr. Shea, pp. 39, 41; Mr. Lowell, pp. 39, 41; Mr. Alderman, pp. 39, 40; Mr. Carpenter, 
p. 40; Mr. Reed, p. 41; Mr. Eddy, pp. 42, 43; Mr. Haskins, p. 42; Mr. Hill, p. 43. 



THIRD SESSION 

The Third Session was called to order at 10 a.m., on Friday, October 27, with Mr. 
Alderman, of the University of Virginia, in the chair. 

The Secretary reported that an invitation had been received from the University of 
Pennsylvania to hold the next meeting in Philaddphia, and the Association voted to 
accept the invitation. 

The Committee on Nominations reported as follows: 

For Presidentr— The representative of Leland Stanford Junior University. 

For Vice-Prestdeni— The representative of Clark University. 

For Secretary and Treasurer— The representative of Harvard University (appointed at 
the Ninth Conference to serve for five years from 1908). 

For additional members of the Executive Committee— The representatives of Columbia 
University and of the University of Indiana. 

Mr. Comstock, on behalf of the University of Wisconsin, requested a consideration 
of the question whether a student completing a short course of study should receive a 
degree or a certificate, and, on motion, the matter was referred to a committee to report 
at the next Conference. 

Mr. Hill, of the University of Missouri, Mr. Comstock, of the University of \i^scon- 
sin, and Mr. Dabney, of the University of Virginia, were appointed to constitute this 
comonittee. 

By the authority of the Executive Committee, the Sessions of the Association were 
followed at 3 p.m. by a Conference of Deans and similar ofiEicers of Graduate Schools 
for the discussion of administrative questions connected with such schools. 

Mr. Lowell, on behalf of Harvard University, presented a paper on ^'Disadvantages 
of the Current American Practice of Conferring Degrees (with the Exception of the Ph.D.) 
on the Accumulation of Credits in Individual Courses, rather than as the Result of 
Comprehensive Examinations upon Broad Subjects." 

The paper was briefly discussed by: Mr. Shea, p. 52; Mr. Judson, p. 52; Mr. Com- 
stock, p. 53; Mr. Alderman, pp. 54, 55, 57; Mr. Reed, p. 54; Mr. Birge, pp. 55, 58; 
Mr. Dabney, pp. 55, 59; Mr. Lowell, pp. 55, 61; Mr. Haskins, p. 56; a Delegate, p. 57; 
Mr. Conklin, p. 57; Mr. Salisbury, p. 58; Mr. Eddy, p. 59; Mr. Seashore, p. 60. 

Upon motion, the following resolution was adopted: 

That the members of the Association of American Universities wish to convey to the repre- 
sentatives of the University of Chicago the warm appreciation of their cordial hospitality. 

Upon motion the meeting adjourned. 



THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 



PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS AT THE THIRTEENTH 

ANNUAL CONFERENCE 



FIRST SESSION 



DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 

PAPER PRESENTED IN BEHALF OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS BY MR. GREENE 

The serious problems of departmental administration, as they confront us now, are 
of comparatively recent origin. Fifty years ago all of our institutions of learning were 
"small colleges" in the ordinary sense of that term. For any given subject, or indeed 
for groups of subjects, there was ordinarily only a single professor, with one or more 
tutors of distinctly subordinate ix>sition. With the increasing attendance of students, 
the faculty has also increased on a large scale. This general proposition may be illus- 
trated, for example, by an examination of the catalogues of Harvard and Yale fifty years 
ago. Harvard had then one professor in English, one in modem languages, one in 
history, and no assistant professor in any of these departments. Yale had one professor 
in English literature and composition, and one in mathematics, the latter being assisted 
by a limited number of tutors. In the younger institutions represented in this Associa- 
tion, it is not necessary to go back half a century to find similar conditions. At the 
University of Illinois, for instance, there were, seventeen years ago, two men who 
assumed the responsibility for all of the instruction then given in what are now the four 
administrative departments of history, economics, politics, and sociology, niunbering 
in all twenty-six instructors. 

This increase in the personnel has resulted from two very different factors. One 
of them is the rapidly growing nmnber of elementary undergraduate students, a growth 
which is especially striking in institutions where the leading departments of arts and 
science, such as English, mathematics, and chemistry, must serve the needs of students 
enrolled in the technical schools as well as those included within the faculties of liberal 
arts. The English department at Harvard had, last year, a staff of thirty instructors of 
various grades and the nmnber at the University of Illinois was about the same; similar 
figures might of course be given for many other institutions. A single undergraduate 
course at one of our larger state universities now has a staff of seventeen instructors, and 
an enrolment of 1,065 students. Notwithstanding the serious efforts which have been 
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made to advance the standards even for junior teaching appointments, it remains true 
that a large proportion of our yoimger instructors are of such a character as to require 
careful supervision on the part of one or more of the more experienced members of the 
department if the work is to be kept reasonably efficient. This, of course, involves an 
administrative burden not imposed upon the American college professor of fifty years 
ago or upon the German university professor of today. 

A part of the increase in personnel has been of an entirely di£ferent sort. The 
expansion of literary and scientific studies leads naturally to the introduction of new 
subjects, and to the development of separate departments or chairs for what were formerly 
regarded as branches of the same general subject. This demand for the recognition of 
new subjects was met for many years by the subdivision and multiplication of depart- 
ments, as when a single chair of modem languages was replaced by independent chairs 
of Romance and Germanic languages. 

So the department of political science or government has gradually differentiated 
itself from the related departments of history and economics, and such subjects as phi- 
losophy and psychology are commonly organized in separate departments. There are, 
of course, obvious limitations on such a process of differentiation, and there is even now 
room for serious doubt whether these rigid demarkations of educational territory with 
consequent encouragement of more intense specialization have been altogether helpful, 
whether considered from the standpoint of education or from that of pure science. Instead 
of creating a new department for each new professor, we have now in our leading insti- 
tutions many departments in which there are several men of professorial rank, men of 
distinct achievement in scholarship and substantial experience in teaching, serving as 
assistant professors, associate professors, and even full professors. Thus Harvard last 
year had eight full professors of English, as against one fifty years ago, and there has 
been similar expansion in such departments as the modern languages and history. 

In addition to the increase in the personnel, there is another factor which must be 
taken into account if we are to understand the new problems of departmental organiza- 
tion. This is the large amoimt of material equipment now thought necessary for the 
best college and university instruction. Many high schools throughout the country 
have today a material equipment in laboratories, maps, various kinds of illustrative 
material, and even books, exceeding that of the average college fifty years ago. If this 
larger material equipment is to be judiciously increased and conserved, there must be 
somewhere in every large department a man of good business sense. 

Evidently, then, the growth of imiversity departments has brought problems of 
two different kinds. On the one hand, there is the necessity for efficient administra- 
tion in the ordinary sense of that word, in order to maintain at a high level the teaching 
service of a large number of jimior instructors who are quite unequal in teaching ability 
and experience. A closely related kind of administrative efficiency is required to secure 
the development and efficient use of material equipment. For such responsibilities 
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soimd scholarship is, of course, essential; but we must also have executive ability of 
high order, and a sujBident interest in problems other than those of pure scholarship, 
to prevent men from chafing at their inevitable distraction from more congenial duties. 
On the whole, the quality needed for such work is the ability to conceive a policy and see 
that it is adequately worked out by other men who are distinctly lieutenants and assist- 
ants, rather than colleagues in the full sense. On the other hand, the coming into a 
department of several men of full professorial rank adds a wholly different problem. It 
may often happen that the qualities which are sujBident to secure the loyal support of 
subordinates are not such as to win the S3mapathetic co-operation of a group of men more 
nearly equal in scientific temper and achievement, men whose highest opportimity for 
service may seem to lie in an independent activity which would be harmed rather than 
helped by any attempt at control or even leadership on the part of a colleague. 

These are, perhaps, the most vital problems of departmental organization in our 
American universities, although it is, of course, necessary to remember alwajrs that the 
problem is hardly the same in any two institutions, even of the group represented at this 
meeting. Institutions Uke Clark University, or Johns Hopkins University, devoting 
their main energies to the work of graduate instruction, are comparatively free from many 
of the perplexities which beset the university departments of Harvard, Yale, Chicago, 
and the state universities with their thousands of imdergraduate students. 

What is now the actual practice of these various tsrpes of institutions ? In gather- 
ing materials for this purpose, I have tried, so far as possible, to get behind the statements 
of xmiversity statutes and catalogues to the actual working relations, though I am quite 
conscious of the errors which are likely to occur in attempting to interpret the data 
furnished by different institutions. I may add that I have confined my inquiries almost 
exclusively to the faculties of arts and science, partly because the various professional 
and technical schools present peculiar problems of their own, which I do not feel mjrself 
at all competent to discuss. 

We have then, first, a group of universities which have adopted the principle of a 
single executive head for each department, and in which that principle is consistently 
and uniformly in operation. To this group belong the Catholic University of America, 
the University of ^^ginia, and among the Middle Western state universities, Indiana, 
Kansas, Minnesota, and Nebraska. The University of Califomia and Clark University 
are not so easily classified, but they seem, on the whole, to belong to this group. The 
essential features of the head of '^ department system" in those institutions where it is 
in full force are, first, the appointment of a single person as head who is distinctly in 
charge and responsible to the president for the efficient operation of the department. He 
is expected, in a general way, to consult his colleagues, but in the end his decision is con- 
trolling, subject of course to the general administration of the college or the imiversity. 
The policies of the department are in principle those of the head and his colleagues are 
his lieutenants for the purpose of carrying them into effect. He is the official advisor of 
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the president or the dean with reference to appointments in his department, and such 
appointments are normally made on his initiative. Finally, his position is regarded as 
normally permanent to such an extent that the appointment of a new head over the 
previous incumbent seems to impair in some measure the dignity of the latter. An 
administrative officer in one of our state universities says: ''Heads of departments are 
responsible to the president of the university, and other members of the department 
are responsible to the head of the department." A college dean in another imiversity 
makes this statement: ''The department head, as near as I can see, has with us absolute 
authority over the other members of the department." 

In a second group of institutions, the term "head of department" is used, but the 
theory of the headship is considerably qualified in actual practice, or even by definite 
statutory provisions. At Leland Stanford Junior University, for example, imder the stat- 
utes, "All questions of policy are determined by vote of the department faculty; in some 
cases this is observed in letter and spirit; in others the head of the department is, to a 
large extent, the determining factor." The voting membership of a department includes 
instructors of professorial rank. In the filling of important appointments, recommenda- 
tions are made by the "executive head," but where there are others in the department 
of the rank of professor, their concurrence is expected. The sjrstem prevailing at Prince- 
ton is that of "heads of departments," but "each head of a department is chairman of a 
committee consisting of all the professors, assistant professors, and preceptors of the 
department." Recommendations for appointments to subordinate positions in a depart- 
ment are usually made after conference with colleagues, "but not necessarily after a 
discussion of the matter in a departmental meeting." The University of Michigan has 
the "head of department" sjrstem in part, but "in some five or six departments" the 
" committee " system is said to be actually in operation. This perhaps means, simply, that 
some of the heads of departments who believe in the committee procedure have been 
willing to waive their authority to a certain extent. One such head of a department 
writes: "I carry on business as if we had a coimnittee, chairman, or group system." 
That, of course, would be possible anywhere under the "head of department" sjrstem; 
and at Michigan, or elsewhere where that system prevails, the head of the department is 
in the last analysis responsible for its administration. I am led to believe that there is 
a strong drift at Michigan toward the coimnittee system. 

The out-and-out committee system is the rule at Harvard, the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and the University of Wisconsin. Instead of a single head with normally 
permanent tenure, responsibility for department is, so to speak, put in conmciission, with 
a voting membership which includes the more permanent instructors and a chairmanship, 
held for more or less limited period of time. At Harvard the committee organization of 
a department, with reference especially to appointments, is said to be "an informal 
method of helping the president to exercise his constitutional function," rather than a 
procedure definitely regulated by imiversity statutes. At Pennsylvania and Wisconsin, 
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however, there have been adopted in recent years some elaborate statutory provisions 
governing the organization and functions of departments. At the University of Penn- 
sylvania, for example, stated meetings at least once a month are required at which 
''questions of departmental policy, curriculum (subject to the approval of the Academic 
Council), assignment of coiurses, and all questions of interest to the department" are 
'^discussed and determined." Recommendations for the appointment of new members 
and for promotions are determined by ballot, only those members of a department being 
entitled to a vote who hold a position of higher rank than the one involved in such recom- 
mendation. At Harvard the chairman is appointed from time to time by the president. 
At Pennsylvania the statutes provide that ''he shall be elected annually from among the 
professors and assistant professors." At the University of Wisconsin the dean of the 
school or college to which a department belongs appoints the chairman from the members 
of the department of professorial rank, after consultation with the president and with the 
departmental committee. Sometimes the members of the department definitely select 
one of their own members, who is then recommended to the dean for appointment. The 
term of appointment is one year, but there is no limit on reappointments. 

There is a fourth group of institutions in which there is no uniform regulation for the 
various departments. Sometimes variations are apparently due to transitions from 
one system to the other. Sometimes they result from the frankly opportunist policy of 
solving for a partiailar department the peculiar problems, personal and otherwise, which 
such departments appear to present. Among the institutions which present such varia- 
tions in practice are Columbia, Cornell, Johns Hopkins, and Yale in the East; Chicago, 
Missouri, and Illinois in the Middle West. The University of Michigan perhaps belongs 
properly in this group. The present situation of these xmiversities may be illustrated by 
a few typical replies from officers of the institutions concerned. At the University of 
Chicago the plan of a permanent single head had been in force from the foimdation of the 
University; but it had been recently provided, on the recommendations of the faculty, 
that the head may be a temporary, instead of a permanent, officer. Both sjrstems are 
said to be in operation at Columbia with some tendency toward the temporary arrange- 
ment. In the latter case the executive officer is commonly called the secretary, rather 
than the head or chairman, and usually holds the office for two or three years. There 
is a definite voting membership of the department including all the instructors above 
the grade of assistant, but there is apparently no very rigid delimitation of the individual 
responsibility of the executive officer from the collective responsibility of the voting 
members. At Cornell there are some departments with permanent heads, changes in 
such headships being quite exceptional. In other departments, however, the committee 
system is in force and the chairman is chosen by the department. In a few departments 
the situation has been described by saying that ''each professor is at present a depart- 
ment all by himself, with any rights or privileges of presenting his wishes direct to the 
president that the head of any larger department might have," though in practice the 
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various professors commonly meet for conference and agree upon the recommendations 
to be presented to the president '' through the member of their choice." At Johns Hop- 
kins the phrase ''head of a department " is not officially used, but some of the departments 
are actually organized on the sjrstem of a single head. On the other hand, the committee 
sjrstem has been adopted to a limited extent, and the general impression is said to be in 
favor of that arrangement. At Yale I am informed that there is ''no regular arrange- 
ment." "Some departments have elected chairmen, some heads, some may also be 
said to have no regular head at all." At the University of Dlinois the whole subject of 
departmental administration is imder consideration in connection with a proposed 
general revision of the statutes now pending in a conmiittee of the University Senate. 
The headship plan is the only one recognized by the imiversity statutes, and is the one 
actually prevailing in all parts of the imiversity, with the exception of three literary 
departments where special circumstances have seemed to make the committee S3rstem 
desirable. At the University of Missouri the "head of department" sjrstem has been 
in force until recently, but most of the departments are now organized with an annually 
appointed chairman, who has in some instances been simply an assistant professor, and 
with the imderstanding that the policy of the department is to be determined by its 
faculty as a whole. Action has been recommended recently by the university faculty 
which will complete the change from the old to the new sjrstem. 

An examination of the material used in the preparation of this paper suggests that 
there is no one solution which can be described as equally effective in all institutions or 
perhaps even in all departments of the same institutions. The methods of administra- 
tion which may prove effective during a period of rapid development are not necessarily 
adapted to more normal conditions. I shall imdertake simply to point out some of the 
more obvious advantages and limitations of the various plans now in operation; and, in 
conclusion, to suggest a few general principles which seem fairly dedudble from the 
experience of recent years. 

For the policy of a single head, it may be said, first, that it has the marked advantage 
of fixing responsibility. This consideration is likely to be felt, especially by state insti- 
tutions; but, of course, all of our American universities are public, or ^uo^public 
institutions, dependent upon the public for support, and feeling a proper respect for the 
commimity which they serve. Certainly the state university is, "for better or for 
worse," an agency supported by the people for the achievement of certain ends, 
and the trustees who represent this public interest must assume for themselves 
and exact from others definite responsibility for the performance of public service; 
though if they are wise they will accept, in large measure, the advice of more expert 
persons, not only as to the methods by which the results are to be achieved, but even as 
to the value of the results themselves. The organization of a imiversity department 
must, therefore, be such as to fix responsibility with more or less definiteness, and if there 
is no such definite responsibility within a department, a heavier burden must obviously 
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rest upon the general authorities of the college and the university. To many persons, 
especially those interested in the administrative side of university service, the system of a 
single head is attractive because it does appear to involve this definite location of responsi- 
bility with reference to many matters regarding which no general executive officer, 
however intelligent and conscientious he may be, can be supposed to have really expert 
knowledge. 

It is said also, with great force, that authority and responsibility must go together 
in any fair and safe system. There is room for debate on the question whether it is 
desirable to have a system of organization which permits an officer to be overruled by his 
colleagues on vital questions of policy or in recommendations for appointments or pro- 
motions. There will certainly be many occasions on which even a man of distinctly 
autocratic temper may find it to his advantage to rely upon the special knowledge of his 
juniors. Nevertheless no one can fairly be held responsible for policies adopted by 
majority vote in opposition to his own deliberate convictions. Assuming a single head, 
invested with the responsibility and authority ordinarily implied in that system, it seems 
also unfair to demand tangible results and a continuous policy imless a reasonable 
permanence of tenure can be assured. 

Another consideration which is certainly important for scholars as well as for admin- 
istrative officers is the familiar fact that, on the whole, things do get done more promptly 
and more evenly if handled by one man, than if left to a group, even if that group be 
composed of equally efficient individuals. A fair-minded head may keep himself reason- 
ably in touch with his colleagues on vital questions of policy and yet save himself and 
them a good deal of time which may be spent to better advantage in the teaching and 
investigation for which universities primarily exist. 

Finally, there is some room for doubt whether the chairmanship in a committee 
system lays sufficient stress on getting the highest grade of executive service. One of 
my correspondents whose sympathies, on the whole, are with the committee method has 
pointed out that the chairman is ''lelt to be a scholar temporarily undertaking certain 
clerical and administrative duties which have to be done but which confer upon him 
hardly any extra authority." Somewhere or other in a department, there ought to be 
someone capable of something more than this, of studying to some purpose the whole 
question of the efficiency of instruction, the building-up of the staff in the leading appoint- 
ments as well as in the minor ones. Probably many men who believe in the committee 
plan on the whole would agree, as one of my informants does, that ''the system and the 
atmosphere" at his institution ''make it a happy accident rather than a natural result, 
if in every department there is such a person." The chairman is certainly chosen in 
some instances with no such end in view. 

It would thus appear that several universities which now have the department 
headship regard it as satisfactory. The statements of a few college officers may be 
quoted as typical of this point of view: "Directness, efficiency, and responsibility are the 
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advantages; the danger of autocracy b the chief disadvantage. By a little supervision 
we think we have found it possible to avoid the disadvantage." Another writes: "The 
advantages of the head of department system are that the same man from year to year 
is, in a large measure, responsible for the efficiency of a department, and he works hard 
for that efficiency, realizing that his own success is secured only by having an efficient 
staff." All of these propositions, of course, apply with special force to a department 
which has an extensive material equipment, large enrolment of elementary students, and 
a nimierous staff of yoimg instructors. 

Nevertheless, there is obvious dissatisfaction with the ^gle-head system in many 
quarters, and so far as changes have taken place in recent years, they have been in the 
direction of a more democratic plan. The most common objection to the headship sys- 
tem appears to be the danger of autocratic procedure, especially with men of a certain 
type, and there are many instances in which the establishment of a certain mechanical 
unity has failed to produce genuine harmony and loyal co-operation. One university 
officer of a considerable experience in an important eastern university, where both methods 
have been tried, expresses the opinion that "difficulties which had been appealed to the 
president and took his time and attention have arisen more frequently from those depart- 
ments where an individual, was one of an arbitrary disposition than those departments 
which were in practice on a committee system, though formally imder a permanent 
head." Perhaps the most serious objection to a sharply defined headship is the difficulty 
of building up a department by attracting a man of first-rate caliber to any other position. 
The chairman of a committee appears to be a sort of primus inter pares^ whereas the term 
"head" suggests relations, analogous to those of a bureau chief and his subordinates, 
which tend to repel scholars of independent standing and recognized achievement. 
On the other hand, the offer of the headship to a man of high scientific standing often 
presents in itself serious difficulties, since in a large department this means assuming a 
load of administrative responsibility which may not be congenial to a man of scholarly 
attainments, and for which, indeed, he may be quite incompetent. 

In any first-rate university department imder modern conditions, there should be a 
group of men whose relations are not adequately expressed by such terms as "head" 
and '^subordinate." Admitting, as we must, that responsibility is likely to be felt more 
keenly by a single person than by a group, there is, nevertheless, an important moral 
effect to be gained through the sense of conunon responsibility for the efficiency of the 
department as a whole. Such a system may result in some wasting of time in com- 
mittee meetings, but the consciousness of having a responsible part in the determina- 
tion of serious issues is certainly a helpful thing, especially for young men, and in general 
makes for more hearty and loyal service. Indeed, one of the objections most commonly 
made to the system of a single head is its tendency to dwarf and depress jimior colleagues, 
unless the head is a man of unusually generous spirit and broad sympathies. 

Within proper limits, the principal rotation, which is usually associated with the 
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committee chainnanshipy seems to be a desirable feature of the plan. In many depart- 
ments, the headship comes to be regarded as a quasi-proprietary affair, a kind of vested 
right which can be withdrawn only under quite exceptional conditions. Where such a 
view prevails, it is possible for an incompetent or ultra-conservative head to block for a 
long period of time the healthy scientific progress of his department; or if a change is 
made, it may involve real himiiliation for a man whose service has entitled him to gener- 
ous treatment. Under the plan of rotation, such embarrassments are largely avoided. 
Speaking to this point, the dean of the art department in one of our larger universities 
says: ^'I have known of individual instances in this university, where the life of the 
department has been all but strangled, owing to a certain fixedness in the ways of the 
man who occupied the headship. Freedom of initiative among the younger men and 
the willingness to meet new opportunities and new difficulties according to modern 
methods can only be arrived at, it seems to me, by some form of the committee system." 
Another correspondent, familiar with the working of both systems, states the case thus: 
'' My impression is that the single permanent head is the best organization if you can have 
the right head, and the worst kind of an organization if you get the wrong one. If you 
have the right one, somebody else is likely to try to get him away; if you have the wrong 
one, you are allowed to keep him imtil Mr. Carnegie takes charge." Even with a com- 
petent executive in charge, there are great advantages in getting from time to time new 
points of view. 

The case for the committee system is effectively summed up in the following state- 
ment from one who has had imusual opportunities to observe it: ''The advantages of the 
organization are that the burden of executive work is not all put on one man; that the 
system of rotation facilitates the substitution of a competent for an incompetent execu- 
tive where the incompetent man would otherwise have the headship through mere 
seniority. It makes it more likely that a department will contain more than one first- 
rate man, the tendency of the system of headships often being to surroimd one able 
and masterful man with a number of second-rate subordinates." This seems to be the 
prevailing impression among those institutions which are more or less familiar with both 
S3rstems, though, of course, no one maintains that the committee system affords complete 
security against the petty selfishness and mutual jealousies which unfortunately disfigure 
even academic relations. 

In the presence of men whose experience in dealing with administrative matters is 
much more extended and thorough than my own, I suggest with some hesitation a few 
general principles which seem to me sound, though the application of them may vary 
somewhat with conditions prevailing in different institutions. 

I. Any scheme of departmental organization should provide an ^ ;, preferably 
to be designated as "chairman" rather than "head," who shoul<* . \ ar of sufficient 
standing to justify his holding full professorial rank, though conditiOi Unay occur which 
will justify the assignment of this position to a man of jimior rank, possibly an assistant 
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professor. In any case it should be understood that such a chainnan, or executive officer, 
is not a mechanical convenience, that he is chosen with a view to getting something more 
than the smooth running of departmental routine, and is expected to take the initiative 
in the consideration of the larger problems which concern the development and the 
efficiency of the department. 

2. Assignment to a chairmanship should be quite independent of seniority, and for a 
limited term, possibly from year to year, as is actually the case with the college deans in 
some institutions. There should be no hard and fast regulations limiting renewals but, 
in military phraseology, such an assignment should be a detail for special service, the 
assumption or discontinuance of which has no relation to academic rank. The assign- 
ment should be made by the president, with such assistance as is normally given by his 
constitutional advisors, and after conference with the members of the department con- 
cerned. In my opinion, a selection based on informal conference is more likely to be 
satisfactory, even to the members of the department itself, than an election by formal 
ballot. A conscientious and reasonably intelligent general officer is more likely to see the 
personnel of a given department in the proper perspective, and a sort of senatorial 
courtesy is thus avoided. The point which seems to me especially important is that 
the written or unwritten law, while establishing a strong presumption in favor of the 
permanence of university professorships, should be so framed, on the other hand, as to 
secure the utmost freedom in assignments for administrative service. 

3. In large departments, the chairmanship may prove a serious burden for the 
man who desires to continue his distinctly scholarly activities, unless provision is made 
for routine, but not wholly clerical, service by a junior member of the department. 
This assignment would naturally be made in consultation with the chairman, and should 
carry with it some definite recognition of the service performed, perhaps through the 
title of '' secretary" and a special stipend. This suggestion is, of course, of minor 
importance for small departments. 

4. Questions involving general policy should be considered in departmental meetings, 
and recommendations for important appointments should be discussed by the chairman 
with his colleagues of professorial rank, but he should not be too much limited in his 
freedom of action regarding purely administrative matters. Though he should have a 
recognized status as the regular medium of communication between the department and 
the general administration and as the official advisor of the president with reference to 
departmental interests, he should also feel boimd to secure for the dissenting views of his 
colleagues an adequate hearing. 

5. University statutes should avoid unduly rigid definitions and leave some freedom 
to deal with an exceptional situation by the methods which such a situation appears to 
demand. .^ ^^ 

It will probawM^ evident that these proposals might be carried into effect with 
comparatively slight changes from either of the two prevailing systems, since they are 
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concerned, not so much with the precise mechanism to be adopted, as with the spirit 
in which that mechanism is to be administered. 

Mr. Hnx: Perhaps the reason why we hesitate to take up a discussion of this topic is 
because Dean Greene has considered it so fully and has presented the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the several systems so clearly. 

In considering the question of departmental organizatioUi we should distinguish between two 
fairly distinct matters that fall within the jurisdiction of departments. One is the matter of uni- 
versity housekeeping, including the purchase of laboratory supplies, supervision of janitor ser- 
vice, etc. This is a matter of business and, strictly speaking, is not a part of the educational 
work of the department. Here it seems to me clearly advisable to have permanency in the man- 
agement, and a reasonable amoimt of authority should be vested in one person. But questions 
involving educational policies, it is equally dear to me, demand the consideration and decision 
of all teachers of professorial rank in the department. These men all have votes in determin- 
ing the policies of the university as a whole or of the school or college within which their 
work falls. Why should not more than one man have a right to determine the policies of his own 
department ? The so-called committee system provides for this. 

The committee system is more flexible, and provides better for raising the standard of 
scholarship and efficiency in the teachers of a department. Where there is a " head " of a depart- 
ment the possibilities are practically limited by the scholarship and ability of the man who 
holds the headship. Abler men are not willing to become his subordinates, and as his sub- 
ordinates become able and mature they leave the department. Both advance in standards and 
permanence in the teaching force are therefore interfered with in any department whose ''head" 
is not equal to the situation at any given time in the development of a university. But under 
the committee system bigger men can be introduced into such a department without embarrass- 
ment to themselves or those already members, and usually the bigger they are the less they 
covet the privilege of attending to those details that ordinarily rest upon the shoulders of 
department chairmen. 

That greater harmony is likely to prevail among the teachers of a department under the 
committee system was suggested by Dean Greene. I do not see how we can expect genuine 
harmony imder the headship system except where there is a very wise and generous head. 
Among men of the professorial class real harmony is not to be expected where one man can 
dictate all the policies and settle all questions that may arise regarding the relations of the 
department to the general faculty or the administration of the institution. 

The committee organization is also consistent with the general organization of our better 
universities. Much is said, from time to time, in certain quarters, about the autocratic rule of 
presidents and deans; but as a matter of fact practically all educational policies are settled in 
our universities by faculty vote. Why, then, should certain members of the faoilty, under 
authority chiefly assumed from their titles as "heads of departments," be permitted to settle 
every important question of policy affecting departmental staffs of five, eight, or perhaps 
twelve or fifteen teachers. The headship system permits, if it does not encourage, autocratic 
rule within departments, and the individual suffers from it much more keenly than from the 
more remote sinister influence of an autocratic president. 

Dean Greene has pointed out one weakness of the committee system, but I think it can be 
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overcome. He referred to the fact that in some large departments there is a large number of 
men who are somewhat inexperienced and perhaps relatively untrained, who need the guidance 
of some senior professor in the department. As a rule these instructors are confined to one or 
two courses, and one professor in each department should have charge of each of these courses 
and direct the work of these yoimger instructors. So far as the guidance of the more inexperi- 
enced instructors is concerned, there is nothing inherent in the committee system to prevent it 
or to make it less effective. As for the reappointment or promotion of these instructors, I 
prefer to have the advice of all professors in a department instead of relying on the judgment 
of only one of them. 

Ms. Haskins: I would say that I was quite pleased with what Dean Greene said and with 
one thing that Professor Hill said. It is perfectly possible to carry out the principle of assigning 
men to assbt in the departments, even further; not only for the secretary to do certain clerical 
work, but to have a certain thing done by some man who is competent in that direction. One 
man may be competent to look after the apparatus, another to order books for the library. 
There is no reason why he should not do that if he is in the department. This introduces 
something of what we may call a functional subdivision, which is perfectly compatible with the 
committee S3rstem, and it would have a general tendency toward increasing the business 
efficiency. 

Ms. West: I shall add a word. I might say that, having served as head of a department 
and having served in the committee plan, and, so far as was practicable, having tried to form 
a judgment, I have never been able to see that either one of them, taken absolutely alone, 
gave the best attainable solution to the departmental administration. If we are obliged to 
choose, without limitation or discrimination, between the one and the other, I unhesitatingly 
prefer the so-called committee system. But I cannot help feeling that the problem is in some 
sense an indeterminate one, due to the evolving of different types of universities, with different 
antecedents, different clientele, and themselves in different stages of development, even where 
they are of the same type. Nevertheless, on the whole it seems to me clear that the system of 
absolute headship — a permanent head — ^with practically determinate powers in the department 
is inconsistent with the true spirit of American university life. It does breed little autocrats; 
it does introduce political methods into places where they never should be known; it does 
discourage other colleagues; it does take away from the man who is not the head of a department 
the feeling that he is a full colleague, with equal standing in every way, equal with his other 
colleague who happens to be the head of the department. I feel, somehow, that the discussion, 
while important, is in a sense futile, for the reason that we are living in a time when the work 
of machinery is so prevalent and so intense that we are trying to solve educational questions 
by means and methods and resting our faith on them, rather than laying the profound, final 
emphasis on the good-will and common-sense that must be in any officer of a university to 
discharge any executive act, if he is to discharge that with satisfaction. So I suggest some 
such idea as this: that there should be an officer, whether he is known as the head of the 
department — as I prefer he should not be known — or the chairman of the department, which 
seems to me much better; there should be such an officer, put on comparatively short tenure, 
and in rotation. Normally he should come from among the full professors; though I would not 
go so far as to say that an assistant professor might not be such a chairman. The great burden 
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of routine may very well devolve, as one of the speakers before me has suggested, upon the 
secretary, or some such officer, and, in addition to that, the inside departmental management 
of certain functions can very well be intrusted to a special committee. I mention this last 
because it has not been adverted to thus far. In the working-out of the problem of the 
graduate course and in the graduate arrangement in Princeton University, we have foimd that 
a subcommittee in each department on that particular question was about the best device we 
could resort to for handling all of the problems involved in the graduate course. For example, 
three professors, or a professor and two assistant professors in each department, should compose 
a committee on graduating work, and whenever it is desirable those committees can gather, 
each committee can assemble in a group, or they can all gather for counsel and advice. That 
method, plus a short-term chairman, plus absolute equality and freedom, initiative, and respon- 
sibility among all of the professors — ^these things seem to me to indicate the elements out of 
which must be demonstrated an effective departmental organization, with the minimum of 
machinery and the maximum of freedom and responsibility and activity put in operation for 
their observation and guidance. 

Ms. Fisher: Dean West has outlined what is practically the departmental system in 
the University of Pennsylvania. It is in the experimental stage, having been adopted by our 
Academic Council a year ago last spring. The chairman is a full professor under the present 
organization. The routine of the departmental work is done by the secretary, a younger mem- 
ber of the stafiF. Work in the department of a more important nature is carried on by 
subcommittees. 

While, as I have stated, the organization has been in operation only a little over a year, 
I have seen instructors and assistant professors come to realize that they are an important 
part of the university; that they have responsibilities in addition to meeting their classes two 
or three times a day. There are defects in the system, yet we are working steadily along, 
sure that oiu* experience and observation have emphasized the value of a committee organi- 
zation — of departments with chairmen. 

I may add that when the chairmanship system became operative most of the former 
heads were elected chairmen. The most forcible objection that I have heard advanced to 
rotation in office, that permanency of policy and responsibility is not secured, will be answered 
by the development of a departmental policy and responsibility when the organization is 
carried out in the spirit as well as in the letter. I have come to believe that every man's 
influence will be that to which he is entitled because of the wisdom of his advice, his attitude 
toward his colleagues, and his work in the department and for the university. 

Mr. Wheeler: I can testify to a condition of things in the university which I represent, 
which allows three different forms of government in the departments to exist at the same time 
and the same place, without any trouble. We have relics of the old feudal chieftancy and 
splendid relics. We have secretarial management and we also have government by chairman- 
ship of the department; and the essence of its success seems to me to be in the rotation in 
office. The reason why the three can exist at the same time and in the same institution, 
without one expelling the other, seems to me to be that the department is essentially governed 
by the department meeting. The department meeting is the all-essential feature of the govern- 
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ment. I do not believe in government by a committee. I have seen that tried and so far as 
I understand it, I do not believe in it. 

Ms. Salisbxtry: Mr. Chairman, I should like to make one suggestion. It seems to me 
that in the enthusiasm for the conunittee plan, injustice may be done to the other plan. The 
statement is made that the headship S3rstem breeds autocrats. I have had long experience in 
but one institution, and here it is my judgment that the headship system, instead of breeding 
autocrats, works the other way. In the majority of cases, I believe the heads of departments 
take into account more and more the opinions and wishes of their colleagues. Reference is 
also made to the fact that the headship system introduces political methods into a depart- 
ment. I have never known a case where this was true. In the great majority of cases, at 
least, the heads of departments in this institution are doing just the things that a chairman 
would do imder the other S3rstem. There is much, perhaps, to be said for the other side. 
Different conditions exist in different institutions ^d, so far as I can judge, the institution 
would be wise that made it possible for any department to have that type of organization 
which fits the local situation best. 

Ms. Chamberlain; The discussion seems to proceed on the presumption that we have 
to deal with a machine and to reach the most efficient way of running the machine. I hope 
the discussion may tiun to a much more radical phase of the problem — ^how to create the 
machine; how to substitute a better machine for the ones that we now are using. It seems 
to me that the American universities are in their early youth and that the essential problems 
of the university are yet to be solved. It seems to me that departments, that are to be seriously 
considered as departments, are more than the mere artificial distribution of functions already 
in existence, and are things organic; that they relate to an organic part of knowledge, and of 
the means of deduction and of the appliances of education, and that the fundamental problem 
before us is how to develop in an institution those organic parts that will give it its largest 
and best efficiency. Now, this problem takes an altogether different phase from the problem 
that has been under discussion, because this problem is not a thing of a day or of a year, and 
the peripatetic system is quite ill adapted to an evolution which must necessarily precede in 
either case, if it is to accomplish anything really worthy of consideration. I should say that 
a decade was a minimum period within which anything really worth while in the departmental 
development is to be accomplished. I should say that two or three decades are the minimum 
time in which any large results are to be expected. Those large results can come only from 
a persistent and consistent pursuit of the ideas about which such a department is to be built 
up. There is in the first place the substance of thought, which is to constitute the chief matter 
of handling the departments, and that substance of thought must be organized. It may be 
that there are departments in which that substance of thought is already organized to a mature 
and satisfactory condition, but, if so, I have no knowledge of such a department. In the 
departments with which I am familiar, or even slightly familiar, the organization of material 
is yet largely to be made, and it is to be made by persistent work on some section of the field 
for a decade. So also the organization of a department is a living assemblage that must be 
selected with very great care and must be preceded by a study of the talent that is available, 
and of the particular availability of that talent in the organization to be developed. How 
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this is to be accomplished without an organization that will run persistently for a decade or 
two decades is something that I am unable to see. I should be glad if there is any light that 
can be shed on this. If it is possible to do this class of work by a system which is peripatetic, 
or by a system which is established, I should be glad to know. 

Ms. Kinley: I regret exceedingly that my colleague (Dean Greene) has gone, because I 
hold opinions somewhat different from those he has expressed in his paper. I am glad to 
hear what Professor Chamberlain has said, for it goes to the root of the matter. As I have 
listened to the discussion, I have been impressed with the thought which underlies all proposed 
university organization, that the main purpose of organization is to promote good teaching and 
secure good scholarship. I could parallel the illustrations of the advantages of the conmiittee 
system with illustrations of the advantages of the department-head system; and illustrations 
of the disadvantages of the latter with an equal number of the disadvantages of the committee 
system, from people who have worked under it. Indeed, any one of us probably could parallel 
illustrations of the advantages or disadvantages of the one system with similar illustrations on 
the other side. We have been experimenting a little at the University of Illinois with the 
committee system. Foiu* years ago the trustees appointed a library conmiittee to advise the 
librarian, he being chairman of the conunittee; and I heard it said the other day that one 
result of the appointment of this committee has been a decrease of the sense of responsibility 
of the librarian. I think that is true. A member of a large department that b now working 
on the conunittee system remarked to me with some bitterness the other day: ''I wish I were 
responsible to one man and not to a group." A gentleman who has just joined our faculty 
from an institution where the conunittee system is in full swing remarked recently: "We were 
splendidly organized to see that nobody's rights were invaded, but we never could get anything 
done." So it goes. Mere organization is largely a matter of indifference, if the spirit is right. 
In our own Graduate School, I, as dean, really have no authority. When President James 
asked me to take the deanship of the Graduate School, I remarked that I would be glad to give 
up a position of authority for one which was a position of influence only, so that I could have 
nobody imder me to order around! 

Mr. Bikge: Did you when you were in the other ? 

Ms. Kinley: Yes. Dean Greene orders me around now and it is very obvious from the 
remarks of my good friend Dr. Birge that even in the University of Wisconsin, somebody, some- 
where, has authority to straighten things out and it does not make much difference whether you 
call him a dean, a head of department, or a chairman of department. In one of our departments 
which is working on the conunittee system, there came to me last winter a complaint con- 
cerning some work on the graduate side. I said that it was none of my business, that the 
conmiittee should arrange the matter themselves. They had two or three meetings and finally 
by majority vote decided on something, but the chairman refused to carry out the wishes of 
the committee. In short, as I have remarked already, any number of illustrations of the 
advantages or disadvantages of either S3rstem can be met with parallels for the other. I do 
not think that the failure or success of either S3rstem at particular institutions proves anything 
about the relative merits of the two S3rstems. As Professor Chamberlain has indicated, the 
real question is what in a particular institution is the best organization to promote scholarship 
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and good teaching. I believe the best method will depend entirely on the size of the depart- 
ment, the character of its work, and the spirit of its men. Not long ago a comparatively new 
member of our faculty remarked that he did not fed himself a part of the administrative 
organization. I reminded him that one of the conditions which he had urged when coming 
here was that he should not have conunittee work or administrative duties, and told him that 
if he had changed his mind I believed he could get all the work of that kind he wanted. He 
answered, however, that he preferred to go on as he was. In his department, excellent results 
for scholarship and for teaching have been obtained through the influence of that man, largely 
because he has been comparatively free from such distractions. If there is difficulty in scholarly 
or teaching matters, the members of his department look to him for help and inspiration. On 
the other hand, how are we going to handle a case where the head of the department is, so to 
speak, scientifically and pedagogically dead ? The difficulty, of course, is great. I think we 
should all try to get into a state of mind where we will voluntarily step aside after a few years 
to let younger men take up our work, especially on the administrative side. I do not believe 
there is any particular credit due a man who takes this view. We should all stand for the idea 
that our offices are not offices of authority, but simply services in the exercise of particular 
functions. Division of offices in university organization means simply division of service — 
this particular thing being for you to do and that particular thing for me. Neither should 
be considered superior to the other. Moreover, it may be well to change around occasionally, 
for a mistake is sometimes made in assigning particular services to men. If we have the 
democratic spirit and the scholarly tendencies that we claim, we should always be ready to 
say, ''Let us change aroimd." You do my work and I will do yours. I doubt if there is such 
specific adaptation of individuals to particular services in university administrative organi- 
zation as to make it imperative to keep the same individual permanently in one position. So 
I am hoping that our practice at the University of Illinois will be such that when a man says, 
''I want to write or speak or teach," we can let him do so without administrative distractions; 
and when a man says, as some distinguished gentlemen have recently said, "I will come if 
you make me the head of the department," we can do that, and do it, too, without any danger 
of what is sometimes called autocratic management. I confess, I have been very much 
surprised at the description of a head of department given here this morning, and whose 
character is implied in the word autocratic. I cannot conceive of a head of a department which 
includes men of scholarly ability den3dng that these have rights in the premises; or of members 
imder the head of the department refusing to complain when things go wrong for fear of being 
charged with disloyalty. The first loyalty a professor owes is to the institution and not to 
the instruments in the institution. I do not believe in state's-rights doctrines even in educa- 
tional matters. If a man is not satisfied, I believe he should say so frankly and fairly, and 
his complaint should be frankly and fairly considered. I do not believe that a member of a 
department needs to rest on the generosity of his head of department but on his inherent right 
as a member of the university to say when things are going wrong, in a frank and courteous 
way. I may be wrong in my opinion of the relations between a head of department and its 
other members, but that is the way the matter looks to me. After all, we are bound to adopt 
the system which aims primarily not to save our dignity — ^your dignity or mine — ^but to promote 
the ends for which imiversities exist — good teaching and good scholarship. The fact is, as 
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Professor Chamberlain remarked, the whole question is a matter of the evolution of decades 
rather than of months or years. 

Mr. Wilcox: Mr. Chairman, there are two questions which have occurred to me as I 
have listened to this discussion. 

The first question is this: Why should the head of a department be any more autocratic 
in dealing with his colleagues in the department or with his subordinates than a dean should 
be in dealing with the heads of departments or than the president should be in dealing with 
the staff of instruction? We hear talk of the autocracy of the president or the tyranny 
of the dean or of some heads of departments. Isn't it true that wherever the president is 
autocratic, in the offensive sense of the term, he should be released, and wherever a dean is 
tyrannical he ought, also, to be released, and wherever a head of a department pursues the 
same policy he is disqualified for the ofiice he holds ? I see no reason why autocracy should 
inhere in any one of these offices. I do not believe that it rightly does so. 

The second question is this: If we are going to abandon the system of a permanent 
headship for the dq)artment and if we are coming to the conunittee system as a substitute 
for the former and if we are going to choose the committee chairman by the votes of the other 
members of the staff of instruction in the department, then is not the next logical step to 
have the elected chairman of these conunittees elect the deans ? It would simply be carrying 
the s}rstem on one step farther. Then still another step: Why not have the board of deans, 
already chosen by the committee chairman, select the president of the university ? 

Every college or university which has tried to get along without a president has found the 
system unworkable. Presidents are chosen by the governing boards, the deans are selected 
by the presidents, and similarly the heads of departments should be selected by the presidents 
and deans. I cannot see why a head of a department, so far as the administrative authority 
extends, stands on a different basis from the dean of a college or the president of a university. 
All three officers — ^president, dean, and departmental head — are administrators, and all three 
must be reasonable in the exercise of their authority. 

Mil Bikge: I have lived under the conunittee sjrstem of departmental organization 
ever since I lived under system at all. I therefore find it difficult to understand how any 
other should have arisen. I agree, however, with Dean Salisbury, in believing that all S3rstems 
may, in practice, lead to very similar results. We want for a department an organization 
which will give it initiative and force in its relations to the college, efficiency in its work, and 
which will develop in its faculty a sense of personal responsibility and freedom. No one 
organization secures each of these ends equally well, but I believe that the committee system 
secures more of them than does any other. 

President Hill spoke of the advantages to a department of a ''wise and generous head." 
I cannot speak of these from experience, for my early teaching goes back to a time when I 
was ''all hands and the cook" as well as captain. But as I grew older and my department 
enlarged, I did not want to have others dependent on my "wisdom and generosity." If a 
department is to be successful, it is because its members are colleagues with the full respon- 
sibility and the full rights of their respective positions, and with all means of expressing diem 
that are consistent with "team-work" and with departmental efficiency. These ends are best 
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reached by a S3rstem which does not leave these indispensable conditions of success dependent 
on the generosity, even of a head professor. 

If a department is to take its proper place in the collie, there must be organization and 
there must be ''team-work" among its members. The duties of a chairman are, thereforci 
very different from those of a secretary. The college should look to the chairman to take 
the initiative in departmental policy — ^not to dictate a policy, but to see that the department 
has one, and that each man has his part in executing it. The chairman, therefore, should not 
be a young man without influence, or a man without business capacity and initiative. Nor 
should the chairman be changed annually or at regular intervals. I have no objection to 
change in itself. Where there are three or four strong men in one department, who agree 
in policy and who wish to have the duty of executing it passed around, I have no objection 
to following their wish. But I should object to a S3rstem that would compel me to exchange 
a good chairman for a poor one because the term of the first had ended. 

For similar reasons I believe that the chairman ought to be appointed by the president 
or dean, and that he should not be elected by the department. I should always try to follow 
the wishes of the members of a department in appointing a chairman and should take every 
means of ascertaining their wishes. But to put the full responsibility of election on the depart- 
ment would too often be to commit the result to the opinion of its weakest and most "cranky" 
member. His liberum veio might prevent any effective organization. In cases where a de- 
partment is weak, it may be necessary to bring in a new man as chairman, and this is much 
more easily accomplished where the appointment rests with the administration rather than with 
the department. In short, any method which lays down specific rules for selecting the execu- 
tive head of a department is likely to work harm rather than good. 

Dean Wilcox compares the appointment of a chairman with that of a dean. I think that 
the same principle should govern both the appointments. A dean ought to be ^sana graia 
to his college, but it is better that he should be appointed than that the office should be 
filled by election. 

At Wisconsin the departmental committee consists of all members of the rank of assistant 
professor, or higher. Instructors and assistants attend meetings where departmental policies 
are discussed. Recommendations to the dean regarding salaries, promotions, and appoint- 
ments are made by a special committee, consisting of full professors and associate professors. 
This committee does not make reconmiendations regarding their own salaries. An appointment 
to a full or associate professorship is reconunended by the president to the regents. He con- 
sults with the members of the departments which are interested in the appointment, but no 
formal reconmiendation is made by any committee. 

Ms. Hill: The term ''committee system" is a misnomer when the committee is prac- 
tically the entire teaching force in a department, consisting of all teachers of professorial rank. 
Dean Kinley's illustration has, therefore, no bearing on the subject under discussion, as the 
case is not even similar. Referring also to Dean Wilcox's remarks, I cannot see that rotation 
in the chairmanship is essential to the committee S3rstem, nor is the policy of election by the 
members of the department. In our faculty committees, as a rule, the chairman is named at 
the time the committee is appointed, and in the case of a standing committee it is not customary 
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to change the chairman once a year. But no chairman of a committee assiunes the right to 
settle policies for the committee, and therein lies the difference between the committee and the 
headship S3rstems in department administration. 

While not advocating frequent changes in the chairmanship of a department, I fail to see 
the danger in a certain amount of rotation, where there is more than one man in a department 
capable of attending to the administrative duties that belong to the chairmanship. But rarely 
is there occasion for any one man in a department to make educational administration a pro- 
fession. Herein lies the difference between the position of a president or dean and that of 
chairman of a department. There is some danger that the head of a department will magnify 
his administrative duties to the n^lect of teaching and research. This has been known to 
happen and the committee system makes that impracticable. As soon as a way can be found 
to lessen very materially the responsibilities of presidents and deans in American universities, 
so that men holding these positions will not need to give up teaching and research entirely, I 
shall be in favor of treating their positions as temporary also. The evils of undue emphasis 
on the administrative aspects of education I believe to be real, and in this discussion we are 
concerned with one case where they can easily be corrected. To cite another case in which 
reform is more difficult, even if it is more important, is no argument here. 

As to the danger of frequent changes in the policies of a department, I cannot take that 
seriously. Presidents change, but the policies of the faculties are continuous. It is not neces- 
sary to have the same man chairman in order to preserve reasonable continuity in the educa- 
tional policies of a department. Where, however, the headship S3rstem prevails, a new head of 
a department is liable to change completely the policy of the department. Continuity can best 
be secured by faculty legislation within a department as it is now guaranteed to universities 
through l^jslation by the general faculty. 

Ms. Wheeler: I do not mean that rotation is essential to the chairmanship; I mean 
it is essential to my use of the word. 

SECOND SESSION 

HOW CAN THE TEACHING TIME OF PROFESSORS BE MOST ADVAN- 
TAGEOUSLY DISTRIBUTED BETWEEN COLLEGE WORK (BOTH 
ELEMENTARY AND ADVANCED) AND GRADUATE WORK? 

PAPER PRESENTED IN BEHALF OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO BY MR. JUDSON 

The distribution of the time of members of a faculty between research and instruc- 
tion must in part depend upon the nature and extent of the research carried on in a 
given institution as compared with the instructional work of the same institution. It 
is obvious that no one university can prosecute research in the whole field of hmnan 
knowledge; few, indeed, can imdertake investigation in even a large part of that field; 
nor can it be expected that in a given institution its research work shall be coterminous 
with its work of instruction. It would seem desirable that different institutions should 
emphasize different subjects, many doubtless following the same or similar lines, and 
yet the totality of the subject-matter of knowledge depending for its advance on the 
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combined resources of many rather than on the comprehensive achievements of any 
one group. We must not forget the frog that tried to be an ox. 

The subject-matter in which investigation may be prosecuted to advantage by a 
given institution must depend on some obvious circumstances. Local conditions may 
readily lead to emphasizing certain needs in one place more than others. The number 
of competent investigators available in given lines, again, will of course be an essential 
factor. Finally, imdoubtedly the fimds that can be made available are as in all other 
cases at the foundation of what can be done. 

Another question which must be considered before any research at all can be imder- 
taken is that of the primary duty of the institution. If that is instruction in certain lines, 
clearly this duty must be fulfilled before the question of research can be taken up at all. 
In a large institution it is not easy to decide in all cases as to the priority in the efforts 
which should be devoted in different directions.. However, it is perhaps not difficult to 
decide on the great fundamental purpose which must be given precedence of all others. 

Within the above limits the distribution of time can hardly be detennined by any 
general rules, but must be settled on the basis, in the first place, of personal considera- 
tions. The aptitudes of men must be tested and must then be followed. Some men may 
be excellent teachers, and of no great value as investigators. Others may be valuable 
investigators, and not very useful as teachers. Others may be useful in both lines. 
No doubt some research is advisable for nearly all members of a faculty, for their own 
inspiration and for broadening their outlook on the subject-matter of their specialty. 
It seems fairly dear, however, that it is the duty of an institution to test the fitness of its 
staff, and to use its members along the lines of the fitness which develops. 

It being granted in case of a given individual that he has an aptitude ior investiga- 
tive work, the only rule which can be followed in his case, it seems to me, is, first, that 
he should have, generally speaking, a part of his time devoted both to investigation and 
to teaching; and, second, that the teaching should not be so much as to exhaust prac- 
tically his entire strength, and thereby to destroy the possibility of any valuable work in 
investigation. The precise application of this general principle will depend very much of 
course upon the nature of the subject which he is teaching, upon the size of the classes, 
and upon the methods which are followed in administering instruction. It is obviously 
impossible, therefore, to lay down any general rule. 

The distribution, even in these cases, can seldom be uniform and continuous. It 
must depend as a rule on the problem in hand. In a given case it may be advisable to 
relieve a person for a time from a large amount of teaching, perhaps even from all teach- 
ing, \mtil a given problem is completed. This would necessarily introduce a possi- 
bility of constant variation in distribution, and might make it possible to accomplish 
more efficiently the results in mind by making it practicable for a specific piece of work 
to be finished at once. May I quote here what is said by a university administrative 
officer with large experience in this matter ? 
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It cannot be decided in the abstract whether personal considerations (i,e., the qualifications 
of the members of the staff) or the relative timeliness of proposed lines of research (say geology 
versus history, or astronomy versus economics, etc.) should be primary in settling a given prob- 
lem of the distribution of time. Decision as to this factor should give precedence sometimes 
to one element, sometimes to the other, in accordance with a variety of inconstant circumstances. 

It is not even invariably true that a university should sanction a piece of research for which 
men and conditions are available. It should be reasonably certain also that the investigation 
is not merely parallel with similar research which another university has undertaken with 
prospects of equal or perhaps greater success. That is, careful distinction should be drawn 
between wasteful duplication and economical division of labor in research. 

In settlmg these questions presidents should have the assistance of committees on research. 
These committees, representing the great departmental groups and consulting on questions of 
the counterclaim of widely separated subjects, should serve as buffers between presidents and 
the importunities of aspirants. They should help to determine the relative timeliness of 
proposed investigations, and the actual divine call of eager individuals. 

All of these considerations bear not merely upon research, but upon specializalian, which 
in a majority of cases in American universities would be a more accurate term for so-called 
research. Tliat is, certain departments and certain men tend to preference for courses which 
appeal only to special interests within the whole range of their subjects, to the prejudice of 
more comprehensive treatment. Whether so minute specialization is, or is not, research, it 
presents all the problems here in question. Besides this, it is dubious on the teaching side; 
because it tends to narrow the range of view of students trained in such courses. 

Assimiing that these general preliminaries have been disposed of in a particular case, and 
that a given piece of research by a given num, or group of men, has been sanctioned, it does 
not follow that the details of appropriation, either of time or money, for the purpose should be 
made a standard for subsequent cases. That is, it may be wise, all things considered, as has been 
said, to release a man or a group of men from teaching for a fraction of a year, or even for a 
series of years. It might be unwise to release the same man, or men, from any portion of the 
stipulated amount of teaching during several subsequent years, or to release any man, or men, 
under precisely the same terms for the next piece of research sanctioned. Agam, it might be 
wise, under certain circumstances, to release individuals from the major portion of their teaching 
during the term of an approved investigation. This arrangement might not necessarily be wise 
in all its details in another case of the same or other men. 

Since generalizations are all that is possible on the main subject, one more may be sug- 
gested; namely, assuming that a member of the staff proves to be productive in specialization 
or in research, it is bad economy to require of him a grade of teaching in which the reaction of 
the students does not afford stimulus to him for his best work. Teaching is a drag upon speciali- 
zation and research, imless the students are advanced enough to present a critical reaction that 
will force the instructor to give them his best, not merely in information but in method. 

The converse of this generalization is equally true and equally important as a safeguard 
of the pedagogical interests of the university. In so far as a teacher of students who have not 
reached the grade of specialization is in danger of directing his classroom work to the type of 
public which he has in mind if conducting specialization or research, it is unwise to give that 
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teacher occasion for encouraging this tendency. In other words, it is just as important to 
guard elementary teaching from premature application of advanced methods as to guard 
specialization from the incubus of instruction to immature students. 

Another scholar who is himself an accomplished teacher says on this point : 

A teacher deeply interested in research work is likely to find it difficult to put the stress 
of his teaching upon those already ascertained and conunonly accepted facts with which the 
undergraduate needs to become familiar. He is in constant danger of leading his dass off into 
the field of minute investigation in which he is himself at work and deeply interested. It is 
well for him to be sufficiently interested in research to cultivate this spirit on the part of his 
students, and to a certain extent at least to lead them to discover for themselves the facts which 
have already been discovered a thousand times before. But he is in danger not only of culti- 
vating the spirit of research on the part of his students, but of diverting them into fields in 
which he happens himself to be at the moment at work. 

These considerations, general and perhaps vague as they are, seem to me the only 
ones which can safely be followed in settling such a matter. They are based, in the 
first place, upon the f imdamental idea of the primary duty of the university in securing 
efficiency of work to ascertain the special aptitudes of members of its staff, and to use 
them along the lines of these aptitudes. There are some men in most institutions who are 
quite valuable with advanced students, but are worse than useless in more elementary 
work. It is a misdemeanor on the part of the university authorities to allow such men to 
teach younger students. On the other hand, the attempt to direct advanced students 
by men who have not proved their competence for that kind of work is always likely to be 
disastrous. I have in mind a case recently reported to me by a university officer in 
which a man popular as an undergraduate instructor was given temporary charge of 
graduate work. This resulted in causing certain excellent graduate students to with- 
draw from the institution, because the work was so obviously unsatisfactory. This was 
plainly a serious error of administration. 

The second consideration is that of the probable worth of a specific piece of investi- 
gation, which must be determined in terms of equipment and of men, which in the last 
analysis can be reduced to terms of money investment. 

Are the men fit to do the work? Does the work seem worth doing? Can the 
institution afford to have it done ? These are the primary questions as to any proposed 
investigation. Then the distribution must always be a matter of judgment by those 
in authority, varying from time to time, changing with different persons and with differ- 
ent subject-matter. It requires large discretion — and discretion is a quality which 
cannot be formulated in mathematical terms. 

A Delegate: May I ask a question ? I have no contribution to make. Do you believe 
it is a good policy to encourage every opportunity of instruction of a student in a matter in 
which he is vitally interested, even though it may not be a subject-matter of teaching in class 
work? 
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Mr. Jxtdson: I should say ''Yes," with certain qualifications, (jenerally speaking, I 
think it is a good thing. The qualification would be that of course there may be cases of per- 
sons who cannot take up anything of the kind, having no knowledge of the subject. 

The Delegate: I should like to say that sometimes we see, and inniunerable times we 
hear of, men who make excellent teachers, but who contribute nothing to knowledge. 

Mr. Jubson: I think sometimes we are inclined to overrate research. That is a valuable 
thing. And an absorbing interest along the line of scholarship is a very valuable thing. Fine 
scholarship is a fine thing; an elegant, learned scholarship may not be connected with research 
and yet be of enormous value, valuable to the community in which the man lives, and valuable 
to the world. 

Mr. Shea: I should like to ask Mr. Judson if it is not the best evidence of all that these 
men who are capable of doing research work desire to devote their undivided time to it, and 
could not they all have one course and cover the subject in one year, in order that they may keep 
thoroughly familiar with their subjects ? 

Mr. Judson: Not necessarily. We happen to have in our institution one department, 
the head of which is a most accomplished investigator. He conducts investigating work in a 
valuable way. It is his custom every year to teach, from his own choice, beginners in his 
department, and the result is very useful to them; whether it is to him he can answer better 
than I. I know it is a splendid thing for the youngsters. 

Mr. Lowell: Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask Mr. Judson if it is not true, in his 
experience, that students coming into coU^e often become discouraged in pursuing subjects 
which they enjoyed in school, simply because they are put into the hands of young men who may 
have made some contribution in their special line, but who had no capacity for teaching ? That 
seems to happen not infrequently; and the student, finding the teaching of the subject less 
good than it was at school, shifts off into a different field. Much discouragement is caused 
among students by the theory that the older man ought to be confined to teaching advanced 
subjects and the younger men ought to be teaching the elements. We are trying to get over 
that habit, and, if possible, to use the most eminent men, who have capacity as teachers, in 
putting the Freshmen into a scholarly frame of mind at the outset. Is not that better ? 

Mr. Judson: I think that is of great importance. Many good things come from the 
hands of an accomplished, scholarly teacher in secondary schools, and in different colleges, within 
the field of my observation, where instruction has fallen iuto the hands of highly trained teachers. 

The Chairman: I should like to ask President Judson this: Have we not filled our chairs 
in colleges and American universities in recent years rather on the basis of their supposed genius 
for research, than on the basis of their genius for teaching, and whether we do not ask, if this 
man is a Doctor of Philosophy, and if so, what sort of thesis has he written ? How often have 
we gone to first-class preparatory schools and asked the principal to come and take a professor- 
ship in our college on the basis of his being the best teacher, if he has not a Doctor's degree or 
written something or other ? 

Mr. Judson: That is one of the pernicious results of the Doctor's degree. It is a very 
hard thing, speaking from personal experience, to be sure the man you are going to accept is a 
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good teacher. We always try to find the man who is master of the subject. I have myself 
attempted to secure these instructors you speak of in the secondary schools for the first year in 
college, and this for another reason: the first year of the colleges covers practically the same 
kind of work, and the man who is successful in teaching the oldest class in the high school it ie 
to be presumed will be successful in teaching the youngest class in the college. 

Mr. Caiipenter: Mr. Chairman, is there not a distinction to be made here between the 
college and the university proper ? I think the two propositions are entirely different; because 
in the university there is fimdamentally both teaching and research, while in the college there 
is scarcely any research, and surely never as a fundamental fact, and there is a question in my 
mind whether there should be any at all. In the university — and I fancy that is really where 
the matter is primarily concerned — ^my idea is that we do too little investigation and too much 
teaching. There is a double province in the graduate work of the university, the exploitation 
of the stun total of human knowledge on the one side, and the endeavor to add to it on the other. 
It seems to me to be one of the besetting dangers of the American university that we are driving 
men more and more from the research work of the university into teaching. There is a particu- 
lar reason, I think, at this time, for it. It is mainly an economic reason brought about by the 
great and continually increasing body of students in the principal universities of the country 
whom we are obliged to teach. As a consequence we have too large classes, and the men who 
should and would go into investigation work are frequently obliged, on accoimt of this economic 
reason, to do a great deal of teaching, to the very serious detriment, to my mind, of the Intimate 
growth of the American university. The condition, however, is not exclusively an American 
one. I was much interested, this last summer, to see that the same dangers were at hand in 
Germany, where it is difficult to provide for the continually increasing niunbers of students. 
The consequences are that the universities have immense classes to instruct and they are receiv- 
ing in most cases no more money to pay for the instruction, and university professors largely 
have to teach great bodies of students, where a few years ago that in many instances was not 
the case at all. There is, it is interesting to note, another reason in (jermany which does not 
occiu: here, and that is the matter of fees. The German professor, at the present time, on 
account of the high cost of living is obliged to teach more, in order to make his four thousand 
marks go where two thousand used to go. He must, accordingly, have large classes in order to 
get large fees, and the research side of the university is dwarfed as a consequence. This, of 
coiurse, is not quite the same phase of the question that we have here, though it leads in the same 
direction. This whole matter is something, I think, that we should direct a great deal of atten- 
tion to — the drif ting-away from what, to my mind, is after all the fundamental side of the uni- 
versity proper, the research side, the contribution of new knowledge to the stun total of that 
which already exists. That is the side that we should keep paramount. Every university, 
of course, must teach. The German universities teach and we shall always teach, and it will 
always be necessary to teach; but the research side of the university should not be lost sight 
of, and in some manner some means must be discovered by which our investigators can be allowed 
the time and the opportunity to fulfil this side of the measure of the usefulness of the American 
imiversity. 

The Chairman: It seems to me there is no question about the importance of research 
work in universities. It is of their very essence. The real question is: Can the professor be 
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found with time and versatility enough to teach youths in the coU^e and to do his research 
work as well ? Is there any institution in this Association that is fortunate enough to have 
professors whose time is given solely to research work? Have you at Harvard, President 
Lowell, men who do nothing but research work? 

Mr. Lowell: Mr. Chairman, our courses are put into three groups, those primarily for 
undergraduates, those for undergraduates and graduates, and those primarily for graduates. 
It is a different system from that usually employed. There are men employed solely in graduate 
work and there are men that are employed solely in research, doing no teaching. 

Ms. Judson: Mr. Chairman, the question is raised here whether any member of the 
Association has professors whose work is entirely in graduate subjects. I have recently met 
professors from Coliunbia College who give instruction simply in the college, and the authorities 
there have made other departments recently and given them to professors who give only 
graduate instruction. That, I suppose, is a tendency at Coliunbia to accentuate the two sides 
of this matter. 

Ms. Shea : Mr. Chairman, at present our eligible faculty consists of about eight professors, 
four with the undexgraduates, and four devoting their time entirely to graduate work. 

Ms. Reed: Mr. Chairman, it seems to me the matter is to be decided pretty largely 
by the attitude of the university and the university authorities. The relative importance, 
the relative dignity of these two forms of academic activity, wherever there has been a body 
of men especially designated for doing graduate work, and graduate work only, is to be 
determined by the attitude of the university authorities. The natural tendency, I think, of 
yoimg minds leads them to assiune there is something inherently and peculiarly superior in the 
man who is set aside to do exclusively graduate work, whether it be research, or the direction 
of the work of graduate students. Consequently, as a natural result, those men, who are 
excellent, inspiring teachers, men who can get not only the best out of a subject, but the most 
out of the student body, remain outside, constrained to remain on the collegiate side, where 
they can render the greatest service to the greatest number. 

On the other hand, men are allowed in many cases to attempt research along lines where 
research not only is not needed, but is useless after it is done. In many cases also this 
attitude of research is brought back into the college, and the boy or girl President Judson 
referred to, four months since in the high school, is now a student in collie, and perhaps his 
or her time is devoted to the study of the sexual organs of the earth worm — ^I am speaking 
of actual reality — ^and the first course in biology is thus made a study of some special topic in 
which the instructor chances to have special interest. That sort of thing is a positive injury 
to the students in the course. They lose interest in the subject and they lose interest in its 
relation to other subjects, simply because this research college professor who ''has gone to 
seed" along some individual fad or specialty fails to render the best and most efficient service 
to the university and to the state. 

To be sure, we occasionally find men specially endowed — ^men who can do one thing or 
the other pre-eminently well. However, it has been my observation, not only in the universities 
with which I have been connected, but in other universities as well, that the best research 
men, the men who do the most valuable research work, are at the same time the best and most 
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helpful teachers. They are the most inspiring teachers. They are the best qualified to know 
what research is valuable and to know where results may be expected and where they should 
be sought. These men always find a stimulating, invigorating reaction in the minds of the 
eager youth who flock to hear them. 

President Lowell has very well said that in this country the student looks to the 
imiversity ; he does not look at and select this, that, or the other great authority in any subject, 
as is the case in Germany. There, students go to Herr Professor Roentgen, or Herr Professor 
Wundt, or Herr Professor Haeckel, because there is the source of power, of inspiration and 
knowledge, together with the ability to point out the places where valuable results lie hidden 
and may be found by well-directed research. In too many cases it is very different in this 
country. 

Ms. Eddy: Mr. Chairman, a friend of mine in responsible charge of a department of 
mathematics in one of our larger universities, which gave yearly a number of advanced courses 
in mathematics, appears to me to have arrived at a practical solution of the question that we 
have immediately imder discussion of how properly to divide the time of instructors between 
graduate and undergraduate work, which seemed so simple and so admirable as to be worth 
consideration. The instructors under his direction to whom this plan applied were men who 
had recently received their Doctors' degrees, or were soon to receive them. He required that 
each of these should give a single advanced course and no more, and in the giving of the course 
it should appear whether the one giving it was in fact a researcher or merely a teacher. 

One of the objects of a university is, as I take it, to develop researchers, and train young 
men to be able to carry on research. We must all agree that this is an extremely important 
function of the university and that the method of accomplishing this employed by my friend 
was one likely to be effective. 

I may perhaps revert to one point referred to in the paper of President Judson as to a 
''buffer" between departments eager for funds to carry on research where the administrative 
head of the university is in difficulties as to the apportionment of funds. 

It has occurred at the university to which Dr. Vincent has recently gone as president that 
a fund was set apart for research. A committee of the faculty was formed for the purpose of 
recommending what sums should be granted in aid of the various researches which members 
of the university desired to pursue. 

I do not know that this has been the method of procedure in the institution heretofore. 
The committee certainly found its work led to highly interesting discussions, and whether in 
its capacity as a buffer it will at last be ground between the upper and the nether millstone, 
I cannot say, but its function has been to attempt to accomplish the very thing mentioned 
by Mr. Judson. 

Ms. Haskins: The growth in the niunber of these advanced courses comes not so much 
from the desire of a department to cover the whole field of knowledge as from a wish to give 
the younger men a chance to do something in this field. The result is that work of this kind 
may often justify itself in relation to the individual instructor when it is not justified simply 
as a proportionate part of the amount of instruction. Such a man is really earning his money 
from the university by his elementary teaching and keeping his soul alive by an advanced 
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course; his elementary work really gains because of the stimulus he gets from the advanced 
course. 

In this whole matter there is a curious difference between conditions in the United States 
and in Germany. In Germany the older men in the department insist upon giving the 
elementary courses because these bring in the largest amoimt of fees. The result is that 
the German system really offers a corrective in the distribution of the more advanced and the 
elementary work. It is a matter of frequent observation that the most distinguished men in 
the German universities often give quite elementary courses to the advantage of themselves 
and their students, while at the same time they are conducting the most advanced work in their 
department. The intermediate courses are more likely to be given by the younger men. 
This S3rstem has arisen largely from economic causes, but it has worked out a result which is 
excellent from the point of view of education. In this country we should recognize the need 
of variety of policy, not only among universities, but in treating different professors in the 
same institution. We ought to be ready to give the able and distinguished investigator more 
opportunity to investigate by diminishing his teaching and we ought to give him the kind of 
teaching which he can do to best advantage. Such a policy inevitably involves different 
treatment for different professors and is by no means easy to carry out. Without some such 
courageous discriminations, however, we are not likely to secure the best results either for 
investigation or for teaching. 

Ms. Eddy: Mr. President, I should like in this connection to relate an experience of 
my student da3rs at Yale. Our class recited Homer five times a week, during the entire year, 
if my memory serves me correctly, to the dean of Greek learning of that day. Professor Hadley, 
the father of the present President Hadley. I think he was the ablest as well as the most 
inspiring teacher I ever sat imder. He was at that time a man of over sixty years of age; he 
had written his great textbook on Greek grammar many years before; he had also written 
on Roman law, and was one of the most learned men of his day, yet he regularly taught several 
sections of Freshmen daily, upon whom he exerted a vital influence such as probably no one 
else in college could have equaled. I have durii^ my whole life looked back at this action 
of Professor Hadley with admiration. 

Ms. Hill: I find there is here an attempt to draw a sharp distinction between graduate 
and undergraduate instruction. Now it seems to me that the spirit of discovery is an attitude 
that ought to be developed in students of all grades of college and university work, and the 
man who himself has that spirit of discovery ought to be the most effective in producing that 
attitude on the part of the student. A great majority, as was indicated by Dean West this 
afternoon, of those students who proceed to graduate study do not become great discoverers. 
But assuming that they develop the spirit of discovery together with a certain f imd of knowledge, 
they become fitted to teach in coU^es and they usually give some time to graduate teaching 
also. Now it seems that our minds tend to become confused because of two conditions. 
In the first place, some research men lack breadth of view, and as their investigations are 
confined to narrow fields, their interests become fixed along narrow lines. Naturally such 
men become less efficient as teachers of undergraduates. On the other hand, we have an 
inadequate conception as to what teaching is. We too often think of it as giving instruction, 
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whereas its primary aim should be to develop the spirit of discovery and the power to solve 
problems. As indicated above, other things being equal, the men who are capable of doing 
research work and who have had experience in solving problems for themselves should be 
the men best fitted to teach any class of college or university students. In selecting a man to 
teach graduate students, one would not think of appointing a professor who had demonstrated 
his inability to teach undergraduates just because he had shown ability in research, nor would 
one normally put in charge of imdergraduate instruction, men who have failed to become 
productive scholars. The general method and spirit of teaching should be the same at all 
stages, and the best teachers of both imdergraduates and graduates are men with breadth of 
vision who engage in research work on vital problems. Instead of magnifying the distinction 
between undergraduates and graduates, therefore, I would prefer to see it broken down, just 
as I think we should distinguish less sharply between the high-school Senior and the coU^e 
Freshman. We need this broken down in order to encourage more the spirit of research in 
students of all grades. If we can do this, we shall have better teaching of undergraduates, 
better graduate students, and more of them. 

As to the distribution of time between undergraduate and graduate instruction, there is 
one point that I should like to call attention to. If a professor is engaged in tiviching a group 
of graduate students in one class, he will usually find that such a class takes much more time 
from him, in proportion to the number of hours spent in the classroom, than does a class of 
undergraduates meeting with the same frequency. A professor will therefore be giving nomi- 
nally half of his time to graduate instruction and yet really be giving his main attention to 
that work. Roughly, I should think five ho\u*s a week given to the instruction of imderclass 
men, three hours a week to the instruction of upperdass men, and two hours a week to a class 
of graduate students, would distribute fairly the work of a professor in a typical American 
university in which both undergraduates and graduates are taught. But no rule could be 
adopted that will meet every situation. 

Ms. Judson: Mr. President, what Mr. Hill said last, as to developing the research spirit 
among the higher students, raises a question as to whether the purpose of graduate work is 
one purpose or more than one. There are two radical and distinct lines for this proposed 
selection. There is this man who has the research attitude, and when you discover that attitude 
in a man you should make him a research man; and the others, who you find are not fitted 
for research you certainly should not encourage in it. The research men are not very niunerous. 
There is a great number of graduate students who are trying to investigate, who never get 
very far, and who never ought to get very far; but, of course, if we can select a certain number 
of promising souls and develop them it will be a grand thing. There is another field for 
graduate schools, for men who are not going to be investigators, but who wish to spend, and 
wisely may spend, one year, or two years, or three years, as much as they please, in delving into 
knowledge, and they may become eminent scholars. Is not that field quite as important as 
the other? It may involve a different method, but it may have some bearing on the subject 
imder discussion, because the subject-matter and the method of instruction may perhaps have 
a bearing on the selection of the men. I am curious to know what the opinion of the different 
universities is about the distinction between the two functions in the matter of teaching. 
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TfflRD SESSION 

DISADVANTAGES OF THE CURRENT AMERICAN PRACTICE OF CON- 
FERRING DEGREES (WITH THE EXCEPTION OF THE Ph.D.) ON 
THE ACCUMULATION OF CREDITS IN INDIVIDUAL COURSES, 
RATHER THAN AS THE RESULT OF COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINA- 
TIONS UPON BROAD SUBJECTS 

PAPER PRESENTED IN BEHALF OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY BY MR. LOWELL 

The earliest requirements for a Bachelor's degree in any American college con- 
sisted in the ability to read the original Hebrew of the Old Testament and the Greek of 
the New, and to resolve them logically.' The proficiency needed is fully set forth; but 
how it was tested we do not know. In 1650, however, it was provided by order of the 
Overseers that there should be three weeks of visitation yearly, to the intent that no 
scholar should misspend his time to the dishonor of God and the society, or the grief 
and disappointment of his friends, and that the yearly progress and suiBGlciency of scholars 
might be manifest. During these three weeks the students were to sit in the hall, to 
be examined by all comers in the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew tongues, and rhetoric, logic, 
and phj^cs; and they that were expected to proceed to Bachelors were to be examined of 
their suiBGlciency according to the laws of the college; and any of them who were foimd 
insufficient in the judgment of any three of the visitors, being Overseers of the college, 
were to be deferred to the following year. In the form of a committee of visitors 
appointed by the Overseers, who were present and awarded marks at an examination, 
or an occasional recitation, a faint shadow of the public examination lingered on to the 
middle of the last century, and in fact the name remains today, although it has wholly 
lost its original meaning. But the practice of conferring the degree on the result of a 
general examination covering the whole groimd of college studies was given up in Har- 
vard College long ago, in consequence, no doubt, of a more systematic method of instruc- 
tion. As the teaching of each year came to be mapped out into a fixed curriculmn, the 
importance of the daily recitation as a means of testing the work of the student increased, 
and a satisfactory completion of each prescribed course of instruction, at the time it was 
^ven, not unnaturally superseded a general examination at the end of the four years. 
The change must have come about gradually, and the histories of the college do not 
describe the steps in the process. It is enough for our purpose that the unit of the 
college curriculum came to be the single course, in which alone tests were given and 
marks assigned. The passing of the courses in succession was the measure of fulfilling 
the requirements for a degree; and when, in order to make those requirements more 
serious, written examinations at the end of each course were adopted about half a century 
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ago, they tended to enhance the importance of the single courses as the materials out of 
which a college education was built up. 

In some other colleges the general examination persisted much later, but, so far as 
I am aware, it has now disappeared altogether, largely on account of changes brought 
about by the introduction of electives of some kind. 

The American college education was formerly based upon a fixed curricuitun, 
comprising the studies deemed essential to liberal culture and to preparation for citizen- 
ship. Nor was it ill designed for that object in its day*. In reading recently the regula- 
tions of Harvard College near the close of the eighteenth century, I was struck by their 
appropriateness for these purposes, and doubtless it was the same everywhere; but the 
system was brought to an end by the rapid growth of knowledge in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. As President Eliot insisted forty years ago, this had become far too large to be 
compressed into any one curricuitun. The assumption that there was a common body 
of culture which all well-educated men were expected to possess had broken down. To 
make a student learn a little of all the new subjects would have meant a mere superficial 
smattering; and to learn anything well involved leaving something else out. In some 
form, therefore, a selection among the many fields of study must be provided, but no 
arbitrary selection by the college authorities based upon the supposed personal needs of 
a particular student was, or is, practicable, and thus the choice of the field or fields must 
be left to the student himself. Assuming this to be the case, there were two possible 
methods of proceeding, of which the American colleges have adopted one while the 
imiversities of the rest of the world have adopted the other. 

At Harvard, which was the pioneer in promoting elective studies, the single course 
was at this time the unit in the college curriculum and hence when a selection among the 
different fields of knowledge was given to the student it took the form of permitting him 
to elect such single courses as he might think best. The other colleges followed the same 
general plan because the elective system was not adopted as a fully developed plan, but 
was introduced gradually by substituting a slowly increasing number of single elective 
courses for required ones. Under these conditions single courses naturally remained, 
or became, the separate units of which the college education was composed, and those 
colleges at least which took the lead in the movement the courses elected bore no necessary 
relation to one another, or to the rest of the curriculum, so that a general examination 
upon all the subjects studied in college, or upon a considerable portion of them, was 
obviously out of the question. Some colleges did, indeed, prescribe that a part of the 
courses chosen must be so related as to bear some resemblance to a connected whole, and 
this has now become the prevailing practice. But still the single course is everywhere, I 
believe, today the unit for purposes of examination and of coimting toward the degree, 
which is conferred after scoring a fixed nimiber of courses, or of semester hours made up 
of courses, each course being ended, closed, and forever completed by its own examination. 
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The European system arose in a di£Ferent way, and has evolved a different form. 
The principle is that of a general examination, written or oral, and with or without 
a thesis, on the whole field of study, held at the time a man comes up for his degree. 
Usually the field covers only one subject, although it may be a broad one, but sometimes, 
as in the case of '^ Greats " at Oxford, and in fact of the pass examination there, it includes 
parts of several subjects, such as literature, philosophy, and history. In spite of many 
differences in detail it may be said that almost everywhere in Europe every candidate for 
a degree must present himself for a general examination, the only exception of which 
I am aware being in the new English provincial universities where the pass degree is 
given on the completion of a certain number of courses, as with us, while the examina- 
tions for a degree with honors are copied from those of Oxford and Cambridge. 

The system followed in Europe means that however numerous the fields among 
which a choice can be made, and whatever the combination of subjects in those fields, the 
student is obliged to select a single field and stand examination on the whole of it at the 
dose of his studies. It is an almost inevitable result that a part at least of the examiners 
have not been his instructors, and that his instructors are not all examiners; and in that 
case the examination is not confined to the topics in which they have given him instruc- 
tion. The two methods are quite different in their nature and their results. The 
American is an attempt by the instructor in a single course, occupying only a fraction of 
the time for not more than a year, to ascertain how much the student has derived from 
that particular course at the moment it comes; to an end the European is an attempt to 
measure the student's knowledge and grasp of a whole subject at the close of several 
years of study; an attempt, of course, not always successful. 

Before discussing the results, that is, the merits and defects of the two S3rstems, it 
may be well to point out how far we have carried our own method. We have used it, not 
only in prescribing the qualifications for a degree, but also for other objects not directiy 
connected therewith. One constantiy meets with provisions, for example, that in order 
to be admitted to a medical school, or to practice medicine, a student must have taken 
a prescribed number of courses in certain subjects. To have taken those courses and 
passed them witii the minimum credit is necessary and sufficient for the purpose. The 
student may have taken the course several years before, crammed just enough knowl- 
edge to get through, and then forgotten it all, but he has fulfilled the requirements; 
whereas if he has studied the subject by himself, or imder special instruction, he has not 
fulfilled them, no matter how much he may know about the subject. 

If we have carried our system of counting by courses very far in some directions, we 
have not, on the other hand, applied it to all our university degrees. The doctorate of 
philosophy was taken bodily from Germany, and German methods of dealing with it 
were copied. Alone, as a rule, among our university degrees it is conferred on the strength 
of a thesis, and one or more general examinations upon the subjects studied; not as in 
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the case of our other degrees, academic or professional, for Bachelors, Masters, or Doctors, 
upon an accumulation of credits in single courses. It may be observed that this dis- 
tinction between the methods of awarding the Ph.D. and all other degrees is based upon 
historic, not rational, groimds. That the doctorate in law or medicine is conferred on 
one kind of test, and that in political or natural science on another, is the result of no 
careful thought about the nature of the subjects, or of the profession and the kind of 
measure which can be most effectively applied to them. It is due simply to the fact that 
courses of study in law and medicine grew up here under our own conditions, while the 
doctorate of philosophy was imported from abroad. It is not out of place, therefore, 
to inquire whether there is any intrinsic difference between those subjects which justifies 
the difference in the tests applied; for in Germany they make no such distinction. We 
may properly ask also whether there is such a controlling difference between undergradu- 
ate and graduate work, that the European method cannot be usefully applied, in part 
at least, to college work. 

Each of the two methods, like every other human device, has merits and defects, 
and it may be possible to attain some of the benefits of one system without sacrificing 
all the advantages of the other. A very distinguished professor at Oxford remarked some 
time ago that if in his lectures he touched upon some phase of his subject which had 
particularly interested him, but was not likely to appear upon the examination paper, 
he found that the interest of the students flagged; whereas the pupils of a professor who 
sets his own examination upon his own course must follow him wherever he leads them. 
This is a defect of the European system, and may be serious in the case of a true explorer 
into regions imknown; but it is not a grave disadvantage in the case of an instructor 
whose claim to originality rests upon his researches upon some minute point not wholly 
imimportant for the progress of learning but of no marked educational value. To 
curb such a man's sense of proportion, and cause him to teach the things which every 
student of the subject ought to know, is not necessarily an evil. Stated in a different 
way, this defect involves the danger that a general examination upon a subject will be so 
confined to the commonly recognized body of knowledge upon that subject, as not to 
encourage advanced, specialized work; and this is a real danger to be watched. But it 
is not impossible, by means of options on the examination paper, to allow scope for such 
work ; and there are surely few undergraduates in American colleges who go more deeply 
into their subject than the high-grade honor men of the same age at Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

Connected with this is another possible defect. The object of both instructor and 
student may be to some extent that of preparing the latter for a general examination on 
the conventional knowledge of a subject, instead of imparting a real knowledge of the 
subject, or searching for truth for its own sake. But such a criticism loses much of its 
apparent force when one reflects that, so far as the student's attitude of mind toward ' 
knowledge or abstract truth is concerned, it makes little difference whether he is to be 
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examined by his instructor or by someone else; and in regard to the position of the 
instructor, it must be admitted that one hears no complaint in either England or Germany 
that professors or college tutors misuse their lectures as a means of cramming students 
for examinations. At Oxford and Cambridge, no doubt, even the best scholars have 
resorted freely to private coaches to prepare for the examinations, as the low grade 
students do with us. But this has, I believe, never been done in Germany, and has 
diminished very much at the English universities with the increasing attention to instruc- 
tion on the part of both professors and college tutors. 

The defects of the American system are most manifest, at least to us who suffer 
therefrom. One of them is that the student is not obliged to retain what he learns for 
more than a very short time. As soon as he has passed the final examination in a course 
-he may forget the substance of it so far as his college work is concerned, and very often 
he does so with a light heart. Whereas if a general examination is to come before he 
can attain his degree, what he has learned must be remembered long enough for it to 
produce a much deeper impression on his mind. 

Another defect is th^ comparatively small inducement, imder the American system, 
to a>-ordinate and combine the knowledge acquired in different courses. Except in 
the exact sciences, where the elementary principles or processes are constantly us4d in 
more advanced study, the various courses in the same field are to a great extent isolated. 
The introductory ones must, indeed, often be taken as a preparation for those that 
go farther, but while the facts already learned may be referred to by the instructor, 
the student is not required to retain the familiarity with them needed for making them 
an integral part of the new course. He is certain not to be examined upon them, and in 
fact it is considered unfair to include in the examination matters not covered in the 
course itself. 

In short, the student is pursuing a number of short courses instead of studying a 
subject. He is looking into a kaleidoscope rather than at a picture; or, to take a more 
accurate simile, he is inspecting a number of detached views instead of a landscape*. 
Sometimes the views overlap so far as to save him no little trouble; but often they do 
not meet, and usually he makes no attempt to cover the gaps. Herein lies one of the 
great advantages of the European system. In order to prepare for the examination the 
student must read many things that he has not been taught; but those who have tried 
in an American college to induce xmdergraduates to read, outside of their courses, on the 
very subjects in which most of their work is done, know how fruitless the effort usually 
is. We do not promote the habit of serious and consecutive private reading, and that is 
a very grave defect. According to our theory the instruction ought to be so interesting 
that the student will have an abiding thirst for more knowledge of the subject, but in 
practice this is rarely true. 

More subtle, though most important of all, is the effect of the American system 
of examinations upon the respect felt by the xmdergraduate body for excellence in 
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scholarship. That this is now far lower than it ought to be no one will venture to deny, 
and oiu* practice of separate examination by copses is not without effect in the matter. 
President Hadley has pointed out that we have lost sight of the primary meaning of a 
curricidum, as a running together, a competitive progress among the students. Even 
when the plan of co-ordinated majors and minors is fuUy developed there are few students 
whose courses are so nearly identical as to make competition effective. The condition is too 
much like that of the caucus race in Alice in Wanderlandy and the prizes awarded are little 
more stimulating. A few years ago a large number of students at Harvard were asked 
why high rank was not a greater object of ambition, and a reason not uncommonly given 
was the wide difference between the courses in difficulty and scale of marking. In many 
colleges an effort is being made to secure more uniformity in marking, but still the 
fimdamental difficulty remains, and would remain even if the scale were uniform and the 
curricula followed were more nearly parallel than they are today. There is a vast 
difference between a number of small examinations and one great examination. The 
former have not the spectacular quality which attracts attention and appeals to the 
imagination. I know that it is the sentimental fashion of the day to decry this, but so 
long as men are human, and not supernatural, we must take human nature into account, 
without forgetting that in youth a spirit of competition is neither abnonnal, ignoble, nor 
unfruitfid. Moreover, a number of small examinations at the end of separate courses 
have an almost inevitable tendency to enhance the value of plodding diligence as com- 
pared with ability, and hence rank in them is not so much an object of admiration and 
ambition as success in the examinations for honors at the English universities, where the 
highest grade cannot be attained imless hard work is combined with marked ability. A 
general examination on a whole subject at the end of a college career can, indeed, hardly 
fail to measure capacity as well as industry, and the rank attained is therefore a more 
trustworthy indication of future achievement, and a greater object of ambition. 

It would be worth while to inquire how far general examinations like those used for 
the same purpose in Europe wovld be a benefit to oiu* professional schools. These schools 
are, as a rule, much more efficient than oiu* colleges. The spirit of hard work is more 
prevalent among the students, and there is less need of the stimidus to serious effort that 
a final general examination would in time arouse. Yet in some cases there is need of 
improvement. We are told that foreign engineers have a better command than ours of 
mathematics as a tool, a result which may be promoted by forcing them to keep it fresh 
to the end of the curriculum. Complaint of a like nature has been made that medical 
students forget anatomy before they receive their degrees. The medical curriculum 
suffers, indeed, from excessive rigidity, from obliging all the students to devote the same 
amoimt of time to a subject without regard to the varying rapidity with which they can 
learn it. It is interesting to note in this connection that forty years ago there was a 
general examination for graduation from the Harvard Medical School; but it was so 
rudimentary and superficial as to be ineffective. Each professor examined orally, briefly. 
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and only in his own subject, a student who passed in a majority of the subjects, obtaining 
his degree. What might have resulted from an attempt to make the examination com- 
prehensive and searching need not detain us. It is a problem in what has been called 
the most useless of all speculations, ''hypothetics/' or the study of those things that 
might have happened that did not. The general examination was not in this case 
killed directly by the elective system^ but the tendency of the day was toward written 
examinations in each separate course, and these were adopted. About that time Pro- 
fessor Huxley was explaining the advantages of this method, and arguing that a general 
examination gave fuU play to the ^'crammer'' and the ''grinder." He urged that 
examinations should be divided so as to diminish the number of subjects among 
which the attention had to be distributed, thereby avoiding the evil inseparable from 
the contemporaneous pursuit of a multiplicity of diverse studies.' But foreign 
medical schools have continued to prosper without accepting his suggestion, and there 
is no reason why their S3^tem should not be made effective in America also. At any 
rate we shall try the experiment in the Harvard Medical School, for we have 
decided to establish two general examinations, one half-way through the school, on the 
laboratory subjects, and the other at the end of the four years, on the clinical subjects. 

To return to the academic department. Of course a general final examination 
would need to be adapted to the state of the American college. We cannot wholly 
abandon the examinations at the end of the courses. Under our present conditions they 
are indispensable to secure steady work. They are in some respects our substitute for 
the more rigid discipline of the colleges at Oxford and Cambridge. If we did not have 
them many students would probably follow the custom in the German universities of 
enjoying the life, but doing no serious work and not attempting to get a degree. But 
the examinations in the separate courses might well be limited to enforcing regularity 
of work, and the degree and rank at graduation might depend wholly, or at least mainly, 
upon the great final examination. 

Owing to the less rigorous training in our secondary schools we should also be 
unable to follow the English and German universities in demanding of our imdergraduates 
almost exclusively work in a single subject or group of allied subjects. We cannot give 
up our requirements that a student must to some extent distribute his courses widely, 
as well as concentrate a number of them in one field, and hence the final general examina- 
tion would be necessarily confined to the subject in which he has done the greater part 
of his work. But these limitations are not inconsistent with the main principle of a 
general final examination upon a subject, and will not destroy its advantages. 

It may seem that to urge such a change is to lay xmdue stress on a piece of educa- 
tional machinery. But this is not the case, because an examination always determines 
very largely the student's sense of the relative importance of different parts of his sub- 
ject, the way in which he studies it, and the value he attributes to it. If the examina- 

' Address on "University Education/' American Addresses, p. 1x5. 
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tion is worth anything it is a test of the sufficiency, or of the excellence, of his work, and 
consciously or unconsciously he is constantly shaping his study by it. In short, the 
method of examination controls the vital processes of education. 

Mr. Shea: Mr. President, I should like to say, for the university I represent (the Catholic 
University of America), that it proceeds along the line President Lowell has suggested. At the 
time the university was opened, some twenty-two years ago, when only the Doctors' degrees 
were given, general degree examinations only were held for that degree. Later, when the 
masterate and the baccalaureate were established in the university, the general degree examina- 
tions were prescribed for them also, and they were the only examinations for these degrees, until 
three or four years ago. But we found by experience that the general degree examination 
alone was not a just test for the baccalaureate. Too many of the applicants were liable to be 
rejected at the degree examination, which for the baccalaureate was long and searching. We 
found it necessary to establish the accumulation of credits, as a preliminary to the degree exami- 
nations, so that we might have some evidence of a probably sufficient preparation for that 
examination. Thus, three or four years ago, we put into practice the plan for the baccalaureate 
examination which President Lowell now suggests, only we proceeded from the opposite direc- 
tion, through adding to the then existing degree examination the accumulation of credits. 
Our constitutions require us, in the case of each faculty, to invite the men who have received 
the Doctor's degree from that faculty to be present at any degree examination, even the bacca- 
laureate degree examination. Members of other faculties are invited by a faculty, especially 
when interested along the lines of the subjects, the idea being to secure men as examiners who 
have not taught the candidates for the baccalaureate, and who will ask questions to test the 
candidates ' philosophical grasp of the subjects, rather than questions on the mere matter which 
has been studied in the four years' coiu'se. The examinations are qualitative in character, 
rather than quantitative, and are designed to test the intellectuality of the student rather than 
the extent of his knowledge, to test his philosophic grasp of the relations of the various matters 
studied rather than his command of all the facts of each study. The questions are not such as 
are asked ordinarily in the coiu'se examinations on a subject studied, nor are they always on 
the particular subject which he has studied. Candidates are rejected if they have not attained 
the philosophical grasp of relations and a broader intellectuality than could come from the 
mere study of subjects, without regard to their relations to other subjects. I was very glad to 
hear President Lowell say that this general degree examination is to be added to the examina- 
tions in the Harvard Medical School this year and later in the other schools at Harvard. 

Mr. Judson: The suggestions made by Mr. Lowell in regard to the examinations repre- 
sent the system in force some fifty years ago in Williams College. There were two examina- 
tions during the college coiu'se, one at the end of the second year and one at the end of the Senior 
year, covering all of the subjects every two years. In our time in college that S3rstem had been 
changed, and four annual examinations took the place of the two biennials. I can distinctly 
remember the examinations, and they had a certain value. In my own case I recall that I was 
obliged to review the subject-matter of study for the entire year and prepare for examination 
accordingly, and I believe that was beneficial educationally. It was said by some that the 
value of holding these annual examinations was that the student might retain in mind longer 
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the knowledge acquired in his work; that the course might be reviewed and the knowledge 
brought into good shape. That, I suppose, was justified. The main purpose is, I suppose, 
to retain knowledge, but whether it is better for a man to retain his knowledge for three months 
and then forget it, or retain it one year and then forget it is a question. That is the only vital 
difference, so far as the knowledge is concerned; because me^ are bound to forget the great 
mass of knowledge they acquire, and, personally, I think that is a mighty good thing. One of 
the most important capacities of the human mind is the power of forgetting. We get many 
things stored away which may have immediate utility, but which in the long run mean filling 
the mind with a great lot of lumber of no great value. It was thought by those gentlemen 
that after all the most benefit the students get from a college coiu'se is not in storing the mind 
primarily, but in teaching them how to think along certain lines, making them intelligent and 
making them understand things, and especially enabling them to learn where to go to get 
knowledge when they want it, so that when they forget the immediate matter they would not 
foiget where to go to find it. For this reason the system was abandoned in Williams College 
rather more than a generation ago. The examination covered about a week; it was a written 
examination; and I can remember working very hard upon the papers. I remember a class- 
mate at one time came to my room and said, '^The examination on geometry is up today and 
I don't know anything out of the book at all, not a thing." I said, '^Jack, you ought to be 
ashamed. You ought to know at least one proposition." I gave him my book and he sat 
down and learned one proposition; the examination consisted of four and that was one. Well, 
he was dropped the next year, because he was a very incompetent person. That is only one 
case. We know that the general examinations may be, if carefully conducted, a great test of 
the student 's power; but an examination to go on year after year and generation after genera- 
tion, so technical in its character, requires I think more intellectual acumen to take than it 
does to do the actual work. I am not saying this is not a good plan; I am simply wondering 
how it will turn out. 

Mr. Comstock: In one respect the situation at Wisconsin differs from that outlined by 
President Lowell and I should be interested in learning if there are not other institutions that 
differ in like manner. We grant the Master 's degree upon examination and not upon the basis 
of credits acquired. The student is distinctly advised from the outset that there is no pre- 
scribed number of credits to be obtained for the degree and that he will not be entitled to receive 
the degree in consequence of any number of credits that he may accumulate. This is, however, 
hardly a parallel case with examination for a Doctor's or a Bachelor's degree since, normally, 
candidacy for a Master's degree extends over a shorter period of time, usually a year. But 
there are numerous cases in which it extends to two or even three years, culminating then in 
examinations covering the work of the entire period. Usually these are oral examinations and 
we encounter in connection with them one difficulty that is becoming more and more serious, 
that is, the burden of arranging for the large number of them at the close of the academic year. 
I have little doubt that within a comparatively short time we shall be compelled to change the 
system in that respect, possibly through the substitution of general written examinations in 
which a considerable number of candidates may take part simultaneously. Is not the system 
thus outlined typical of American practice in conferring the Master's degree ? 
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There is another point suggested by the paper on which I wish to appeal to Dean Reed 
for information. In my mideigraduate days in the University of Michigan, the miiversity 
authorities introduced a scheme whereby the student might be absolved, in part or in whole, 
from examination upon the individual coxurses pursued and at the dose of his course come up 
for a general examination for the Bachelor 's degree. Something in the nature of a bait to elect 
this system was held out to candidates by printing the letter U after their names in the coUege 
catalogue to indicate that they were proceeding toward the Bachelor's degree along this pre- 
sumably more honorable route. I am under the impression that this system still obtains at 
the University of Michigan but that it is rarely, if ever, elected by students. Am I right in this ? 

The Chaisman: Dean Reed, will you enlighten us about this ? 

Mr. Reed: The first operation, I think of that system, was about the year 1881-82, and 
it awakened considerable interest among the students at that time. However, for some reason 
or other the first gentlemen who selected this course either did not select wisely, or else selected 
too well, I don't know which. At all events, a number of them "perished by the sword," 
and interest in the matter waned after that. Although a description of this method of obtaining 
the Bachelor's degree stood in the calendar until 1900, it never awakened any general response 
on the part of the student body. It was abolished in Michigan in 1900. It had died of '* innoc- 
uous desuetude" long before. I do not know that it has been revived anywhere of late years. 

There is one matter, however, in regard to the Master's degree, mentioned by Professor 
Comstock — ^the system of selecting one major and two minors, and holding the examinations, 
either oral, or written, or both — concerning which I should say just a few words. In Michigan 
the candidate for the Master's degree may pursue his work in accordance with one of two 
different plans. Plan A is meant to be applied to those students who are supposedly good 
material for the Doctor's degree. The Master's examination, as such, is meant to determine 
with greater definiteness the estimate of the candidate among his instructors, as to whether 
or not he is a man who should be encouraged to go on to the Doctor's degree. 

Most of us know that there is a large amount of material floating around every university — 
people who have not found anything especially congenial or remunerative to do, who are yet 
willing to submit to the ordeal of getting a Doctor's degree, provided there be sufficient com- 
pensation at the end of it. In too many cases they are encouraged to go through the form of 
taking the Doctor 's degree, and afterward they become a burden upon the academic conmiunity 
in their endeavor " to find a job. " It seems to me that this sort of people should be relentlessly 
discouraged very early in the game, that they may become useful as "hewers of wood and 
drawers of water." 

There is another class of people who come to the university to add to their knowledge in 
order to make themselves better candidates for high-school positions, and who desire to freshen 
or enlarge their knowledge in this or that particular subject — a class of people who either by 
inclination or ability, or financial standing, do not find themselves in a condition to go on to 
the Doctor's degree; yet they may become useful members of the academic commimity, with 
a Master's degree, which would add something to their prestige. 

These people are allowed to take the A.M. degree, in accordance with what is known as 
plan B. Under this plan the degree is granted under certain restrictions, upon the accumula- 
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lion of aredits along properly selected and approved lines of study. We have found this is a 
wise provision, in that it enables us to determine the qualifications of students with greater 
accuracy. If they are incompetent, it is very clearly shown in a little while that they are not in 
their proper places. If they are proceeding under plan A, they can be turned into plan B, their 
work regularly counted, and they come through with something at the end. It also affords a 
very good, a very easy, and a very sensible opportunity for shutting out the unsuitable material 
from the general coiu'se for the Doctor's degree. 

Mr. Birge: Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask a question, and that is, whether, if this 
system is applied to the undergraduate course in conunimities where there is a large number of 
students, it would not be best to have examinations for pass and for honors, and make the pass 
examinations with a relatively low standard. 

Mr. Lowell: Yes, but I do not know how the standard could be much lower than it is 
now. Any examination in any American college has a fairly low standard. A general examina- 
tion would be likely to be a much more severe test; but I do not think that is an argument 
against it, but rather in its favor. As a general rule, the work required for the A.B. degree, 
the amount of scholarship required, is not very great. I believe we ought to use two different 
kinds of examinations for pass and for honors, and that it is a defect of our present system to 
have only one. I do not mean two curricula. A great deal depends on the setting of the 
examination papers. It is one of the fundamental points of education which we have neglected, 
which we have not brought anywhere near to perfection. Professor Comstock says it takes a 
great deal of time; but if we agree that it is worth doing, then we must give the time. In the 
English universities the framing of examination papers is regarded as a very important duty. 

The Chairman: I should like to ask the association how many colleges represented in 
the Association have attempted anything of the sort advocated by President Lowell in either 
the undergraduate or the professional school ? We have heard from the Catholic University 
and from the University of Michigan. Are there any other colleges in the Association that have 
attempted a scheme of this sort ? 

Mr. Dabney: President Lowell has expressed the idea that the general examination on 
the entire subject would be more difficult than the examinations on the particular courses. 
But I really think that the difficulty of passing depends less upon whether the examinations 
are general or particular than upon the standards in the minds of the professors. In the medical 
department at the University of Virginia we held for many years the very kind of general 
examination just adopted at Harvard; but we have abandoned the system — chiefly, I believe, 
because the examinations on the particular courses were so rigid that the weaklings were weeded 
out before the general examination was reached, and the latter became, consequently, a pro 
/ofifia thing. 

Mr. Lowell: Who held the general examination ? 

Mr. Dabney: The whole medical faculty. 

Mr. Lowell: Did the whole faculty actually take part ? 

Mr. Dabney: Yes, the whole medical faculty. 
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The general examination would not have become a mere form, had the examinations on 
the separate courses been at all lax. But such was not the case. They were very rigid. Hence 
the general examination became superfluous for the students who had already passed the stiff 
examinations on the particular courses. 

In the collegiate department, the University of Virginia has possibly been too rigid; and 
it may surprise some members of the Association to hear how large a proportion of our men have 
failed on the separate course examinations. When I was a student m3rself , it was rare that 
more than a third of the men in any of my classes passed. In some cases a considerably 
smaller proportion did so. During the twenty-two years that I have taught history at the 
university of Virginia a little less than 34 per cent of my undergraduate students have passed. 

It is true that until recent years we had no entrance examinations; the idea being that 
any young man of good character might come and learn what he could, but that no one without 
brains or industry or both could hope to secure a degree, or even to pass on any single coiurse. 
Since the adoption of entrance requirements and the exclusion through them of utterly unfit 
men, a somewhat larger percentage of our students passes than formerly. But it is still utterly 
impossible for a mere idler to get a degree with us. We are possibly too rigid. Yet undoubt- 
edly numbers of men are granted baccalaureate degrees by various institutions throughout the 
country who, as Dean Reed says, ought to be put between the handles of a plow — ^for their 
own good as well as for that of the public. Too many men are being encouraged to spend four 
years in acquiring the arts of idling and squandering money — arts easy to learn, but difficult to 
unlearn. Scholastic standards should be raised; and whether general examinations on entire 
subjects be held, or particular examinations on special courses, these examinations should be 
so thorough and searching as to prevent rich young idlers from receiving degrees. 

Mr. Haskins: Those who know anything of the history of American higher education 
realize that the University of Virginia has really done the kind of thing that Dean Dabney 
has mentioned. It made it easy for a student to enter and difficult for him to get a degree 
and the result was that the degrees of the University of Virginia became highly prized. This 
resembles the practice of European imiversities, which in general admit students very freely 
but give degrees sparingly. They have no fixed curriculum, and a student may take his d^jee 
whenever he has reached the required standard. In America, on the other hand, both the 
colleges and the professional schools have settled down to a curriculum which is administered 
on the theory that any ordinary man who works a reasonable amount of time, behaves himself, 
and stays the required period regularly gets a degree. It is perfectly well known that in every 
American college the majority of the Freshmen expect and are expected to graduate, and 
actually do graduate. We set a minimum which a great majority of the entering class can 
attain, and we ask nothing more of them than that they attain it. This system takes care of 
the ordinary man, but it gives no stimulus to excellence. The practical difficulty about a 
general examination for the A.B. is that if the examination is a serious one many fair students 
would fail, and this runs counter to the whole American system. The same holds true of the 
professional schools, and there is a constant pressure upon our graduate schools to give the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy upon similar terms, that is, upon the completion of a three 
years' curriculum or the scoring of a certain number of unit credits. So far American univer- 
sities have, to their credit, refused to apply this standard to the Ph.D., but after all there is 
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no intrinsic reason why we should maintein a general examination for the Ph.D. and not for 
other degrees. As President Lowell has pointed out, the difference is a matter of historical 
accident rather than of deliberate educational purpose. The fact is that with reference to 
all other degrees except the Ph.D., American universities have become provincialized and 
lost contact with general educational practice. Curiously enough such an examination is 
insisted upon in the United States outside of universities, as in the civil service examinations, 
the examinations for admission to the bar, and, in certain states, the examinations for license 
to practice medicine. It would be perfectly reasonable to apply the same system to the work 
of our colleges and professional schools, and if imiversities would require a comprehensive 
test, such as is coming to prevail in the country at large, they might increase the public respect 
for their work and their degrees. Human nature, however, prefers several brief examinations 
to a system of comprehensive examinations. On a recent visit to the University of Palermo, I 
learned that the students had risen in revolt and broken all the windows of the university 
buildings because the faculty had refused their petition to divide the course into three examina- 
tion subjects in place of two. Our students naturally prefer the present plan because it is 
easy; we ought to stimulate them to undergo a general test because it is hard. 

The Chairman: It seems to me the fundamental purpose expressed in President Lowell's 
paper is a purpose to find a method to emphasize excellence, and to restore to the imagination 
of our undergraduates something of the glory and dignity of scholarship. I was very much 
struck with the thought suggested in his paper, that if such a system of general examination 
as he outlined was adopted and carried forward skilfully and scientifically and rigidly, the 
yo\mg men who went through that test with credit would appear before the minds of their 
fellows as admirable creatures, and the whole business of being a scholar — scholarship as a 
career — ^would assume noble shape before the minds of youth. Young men love real achieve- 
ment and are impressed and stimulated by it. I believe that the idea in President Lowell's 
paper is a good one. Certainly we need some such stimulus, and this may be the most effective 
method of accomplishing the end in view. 

A Delegate: I question whether it would be feasible to use an examination of special 
courses for class examinations. 

Mr, Conkun: Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask the question whether a general exami- 
nation could cover all the subjects which are taken by the average undergraduate. Ten, 
fifteen, or twenty different subjects are taken by the undergraduate, and it seems to me it would 
be quite impracticable to give a general examination covering all of these subjects. Would 
there not have to be separate examinations in each group of subjects, such as classics, modem 
languages, English, history, philosophy, mathematics, and each of the sciences? In such 
subjects as medicine and law, where you have a closely co-ordinated body of studies, a general 
examination could very well be held. So also in the graduate school the examinations cover 
a relatively limited field; but even here the difiSculties of framing a general examination are 
well known to all who have been through the experience. The danger of a general examination, 
even in graduate studies, is superficiality. A famous German zoologist used to begin his exami- 
nations of candidates for the Doctor's degree with these words: ** Mein Herr, was ist ein Thier ?" 
The difficulties which are realized in giving a really searching oral examination for the Doctor's 
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degree would, in my opinion, be vastly increased in a general examination for the Bachelor's 
degree, and I shotdd like to know how those who favor this proposition would meet such a 
situation. 

Ms. Birge: President Lowell's paper opens so many questions that it is not easy to select 
one out of them for discussion. I wish to express my concurrence with other speakers 
in believing that the introduction of a general examination at the close of the college course 
means a radical alteration both of the course of study and of the method of teaching. A general 
examination is not something which can be grafted upon our present coiu'se without affecting 
it. Both the subjects presented to the student and the method of presenting them will be 
governed by the necessity of fitting him to pass the examination. In short, it will bring in, 
both for good and ill, the English system of college work. My own more youthful opinions 
on that subject were so much influenced by Huxley that I am perhaps not a fair judge of 
its merits. 

The method certainly involves the introduction of pass and honor examinations. We are 
not going to introduce any method by which the percentage of students graduated will be 
greatly reduced. We are not going to introduce a method which will refuse a degree to, say 
50 per cent, or 25 per cent, of the students who have been with us for four years. The examina- 
tion will be so framed and the teaching will be so planned that most Seniors will get through, 
either as pass or honor students. I am doubtful of the advantages of such a system. 

It would seem that after we have sifted our candidates for a degree by an entrance exami- 
nation; after we have eliminated the idle and the weaklings during Freshman and Sophomore 
years; those whom we pass on to Jimior year ought to be students of whom something can 
be made. I believe that the problem of the college for students in the last two years of the 
coiu'se is not to get work out of them, but to make something of them. Therefore, I do not 
believe in a system -which tends to concentrate the attention of the teachers on the few brilliant 
men in the class and is satisfied if the rest know enough ''to keep out of jail." 

At Wisconsin we have attempted, by means of the major study and the Senior thesis, to 
devise a system which will adapt itself to the individual ability of our upperclass students, 
which will require work, and which will give them a chance to do the best work of which they 
are severally capable. It is by no means a perfect system but, on the whole, it has succeeded 
in making the last two years of the coiu^e, and especially Senior year, a period of serious work. 
I believe that a system like this, which culminates in a single piece of work that calls for con- 
siderable preparatory study and that extends throughout the Senior year is, on the whole, 
better than one which demands for success concentrated effort on one or two da3rs. 

Mr. Sausbuey: My college days go back to the time when there were biennial examina- 
tions, and these were succeeded by annual examinations. Students rarely or never got into 
difficulty in the annual examinations if they had succeeded in the term examinations. It seems 
to me that it is the character of the examination which determines its value. If every instructor 
would set his examinations with the care and seriousness of our best men, it would, I think, 
make no difference whether they come at the end of a coiu'se, at the end of a year, or the end 
of two years. Similarly, if all instructors set examinations as carelessly as the most careless, 
it would make little difference when they came. 
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I think the questions raised by the paper are not primarily questions of examinations. I 
think the difficulties into which we have drifted are, in large measure, chargeable to the lecture 
system, which, in my judgment, shotdd not have a large place in undergraduate instruction. 
I think that what goes on in the undergraduate classroom should be neither lecture nor recitation, 
but a discussion, a discussion in which both the members of the class, and the man who presides 
over it, take part. By that method, well carried out, the instructor knows very well what is 
going on in the student's mind; he knows very well whether he is attending to his work or not. 
That is the most efiPective sort of examination. I do not mean, however, that I would drop 
the examination at the end of a course; I would not; but I think the lecture system is 
responsible, largely, for the fact that our undergraduate work is not thorough, and I do not 
think that any system of examinations will remedy the difficulty. 

Mr. Eddy: Mr. Chairman, having personally participated as a student in the last bien. 
nial examination given at Yale and in subsequent years passed the annual examinations by 
which they were replaced, I recall the experience with interest. I now see that the arrange- 
ment of the coiu'se of instruction and the general educational program of those days were en- 
tirely insufficient to fit the student for such examinations. A daily marking system was then 
in vogue and the form of instruction given fitted the student for ordinary course examinations 
but not for any general examination. 

With Dean West and with the later speakers it seems perfectly clear to me that the intro- 
duction of any general examination such as has been outlined, covering the general subjects 
which may have occupied the student's attention, will require on the part of the student a sort 
of preparation very different from that which is given in the daily recitation as it is ordinarily 
conducted. Some tutorial program of work will be required instead, which will keep the stu- 
dent at this work in a more mature manner and enable him constantly to gauge his mastery of 
it, and help him measure his progress toward a grasp of the entire subject. 

The ordinary process by which the student, when left to his own devices, attempts to fit 
himself for examination of any kind is by cramming, which is ill suited in every way to enable 
him to fill the requirements of any general examination. Cramming is a valuable mental 
operation which has perhaps been unduly decried. Lawyers and engineers have necessarily 
to practice cramming, and the ability to cram is important. But if a student is to have at 
command an organized, systematized knowledge of a large range of facts and ideas at any one 
time, he must have been subjected to systematic preliminary training, such as would bring the 
mind into daily contact with the increasingly difficult propositions relating to the subject dealt 
with. So that, as President Wheeler has well said, the introduction of general examinations is 
not a thing that can be considered by itself alone. The proposal implicitly involves an over- 
turning and upturning and a complete change of the methods of instruction at present in vogue 
in our universities. I am favorably impressed, as I think most of us are, with the proposal, but 
if we entertain it seriously we must try to see what is involved in it. For I am convinced that 
it can never be introduced by itself alone, but it must be supplemented by such changes in the 
methods of instruction as will prepare the student to take due advantage of such examinations. 

Mr. Dabney: Let me say that I have not intended to oppose the plan proposed by 
President Lowell. My intention was simply to point out that the spirit of the faculty who 
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hold examinations is much more important than the question whether examinations be held at 
the end of each year on separate courses, or whether a single general examination be held at the 
end of four years. With much that President Lowell has said I agree. To abandon the exami- 
nations on separate courses would, however, it seems to me, be a mistake, however desirable 
it might be to have a general examination also. To hold only a general examination at the 
end of four years is one extreme. The opposite extreme is the system of having no examina- 
tions at all, and relying solely upon the daily recitations. During the three years of my con- 
nection with the Indiana University it was optional with every professor whether he would 
hold any examination or not. Under such a system the student who can chew and swallow each 
of the daily bits into which the scholastic bill of fare is chopped is excused from all tests of his 
capacity to grasp a subject as a whole. At the University of Virginia, for a long time, the oppo- 
site system prevailed. Little weight was attached to the daily recitations, while almost the 
whole stress was laid on the annual examinations. The evil of this was that it tempted men to 
neglect their steady, daily work, and to trust to cramming at the end of the year. To hold a 
single general examination at the end of four years would be, of coiurse, to aggravate this evil. 

Better than any of these extremes is a judicious combination of daily recitations with 
examinations held at stated times. Formerly at the University of Virginia, class standing 
was hardly counted at all. But a few years ago the academic faculty ordained that it must 
be counted, although each professor is left free to give it such weight as he deems best. For a 
number of years my own plan has been to hold a daily written quiz lasting ten minutes, and, 
after ascertaining a student 's average daily grade, to average this with his mark on the examina- 
tion at the end of the term. This system makes it utterly impossible for a chronic loafer to pass, 
and has been attended by vastly better results than any other plan that I have tried. Men 
who formerly could not have passed the examinations pass them now, because of the steady 
work which they are obliged to do day after day. 

Supplementary to class recitations and term examinations, a general examination at the 
end of four years might perhaps be a good thing in medicine, or in law, or in a small group of 
the numerous academic subjects. But it would surely be a mistake to omit altogether either 
class recitations or term examinations. For such a policy would encourage procrastination, 
and would lead many to rely upon heavy cramming for the general examination at the end of 
the whole four years. 

Ms. Seashghe: The question really resolves itself into one of finding the material for 
the student. 

I am very much interested in what Dean Dabney has said in reference to the method 
which trusts to the personal knowledge of the student right along. Take two extreme cases: 
In one case the student finds out what the final examination is to be, and regulates his work 
with reference to that. In another case, a student has to make good with the instructor every 
day, and the goal he is working for is to get into the attitude of this particular instructor. 
I think it is possible in almost any subject, to handle comparatively large classes, with some 
ingenuity, in such a way as to get a correct personal judgment of the daily progress and atti- 
tude of the students on that subject. Should we not emphasize the value of personal influence 
and make the student feel that he is to be judged by his attitude and actual power rather than 
by the information he has amassed ? 
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Mk. Lowell: I should like to answer some of the questions that have been asked, and in 
the first place I want to deny that I have any particular proposal to advocate. I speak simply 
of the end to be attained, and of one method which would help toward attaining that end. To 
set up a general final examination in a college as the only examination would be, to my mind, 
impossible. It has been suggested that it is better to have a daily or weekly knowledge of 
the student, than to have a general examination at the end of four years, but the one does not 
exclude, but rather involves, the other. 

An examination upon a course is an examination upon a small portion of the subject by 
the man who gives the instruction. An examination at the end of the period of two or four 
years is an examination on the subject as a whole by men who have not been the instructors. 
That b the essential difference; it is not a difference in degree; it is a difference in kind. 

I am told that general examinations have been tried in various places and have been 
abandoned. They were conducted under a condition of things which has long passed away. 
In other words, the college of fifty years ago was a totally different thing from the college of 
today. The way we deal with our students is wholly different from what it was thirty, forty, 
or fifty years ago. The teaching then was textbook teaching. Now we are teaching by a 
wholly different process. The result is that the general examination will be a wholly different 
thing. 

Our present course examination tends to fix attention on the average men, while the 
general examination tends to fix the attention on the stronger students to a greater extent. 
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THE CONSTITUTION 

OF 

THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 

ADOPTED FEBRUARY 28, I90O 



I. NAME 

This organization is called The Association of American Universities. 

n. purpose 

It is founded for the purpose of considering matters of common interest relating to 

graduate study. 

m. membership 

1. Qualifications. — ^It is composed of institutions on the North American continent 
engaged in giving advanced or graduate instruction. 

2. Initial Membership, — ^Its initial membership consists of the following institutions: 

University of California 

Catholic University of America 

University of Chicago 

Clark University 

Columbia University 

Cornell University 

Harvard University 

The Johns Hopkins University 

The Leland Stanford Junior University 

University of Michigan 

University of Pennsylvania 

Princeton University 

University of Wisconsin 

Yale University 

3. Election of New Members. — Other institutions may be admitted, at the annual 
conference, on the invitation of the Executive Committee, indorsed by a three-fourths 
vote of the members of the Association. 

IV. meetings 

The Association shall hold an annual conference at such time and place as the Execu- 
tive Committee may direct. 
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V. Program 
The Executive Committee shall prepare a program for each meeting. 

VI, OFFICERS 

The officers of the Association shall be President, Vice-President, and Secretary. 
These three, with two others elected by the Association, shall constitute the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Vn. VOTING POWER 

In each conference, each university may have any number of representatives, but 
each university shall have a single vote. 

Vm. LDOTATION OF POWERS 

No act of the Association shall be held to control the policy or line of action of any 
institution belonging to it. 



CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES 

FntST Annual Conference (organization), 

Chicago, February 27, 28, 1900 
Second Annual Conference, 

Chicago, February 26-28, 1901 
Third Annual Conference, 

Chicago, February 25-27, 1902 
FoxTRTH Annual Conference, 

New York, December 29-31, 1902 
Fifth Annual Conference, 

New Haven, February 18-20, 1904 
Sdcth Annual Conference, 

Baltimore, January 12-14, 1905 
Seventh Annual Conference, 

San Frandsco, Berkeley, and Palo Alto, 
March 14-17, 1906 
Eighth Annual Conference, 

Cambridge, November 23, 24, 1906 
Ninth Annual Conference, 

Ann Arbor, January 9, 10, 1908 
Tenth Annual Conference, 

Ithaca, January 7, 8, 1909 
Eleventh Annual Conference, 

Madison, January 4, 5, 1910 
Twelfth Annual Conference, 

Charlottesville, November 10, 11, 1910 
Thirteenth Annual Conference, 

Chicago, October 26, 27, 1911 

FOXTRTEENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE, 

Philadelphia, November 7, 8, 191 2 



OFFICERS 

1912-13 

PresidefU — ^The representative of the Catholic University of America. 

Vice-President — ^The representative of Yale University, 

Secretary — ^The representative of Harvard University (to serve for a period of five years 
from 1908). 

Additional members of the Executive Committee — ^The representative of the University of 
Minnesota; the representative of Columbia University. 
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THE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 



FIRST SESSION 

The First Session was called to order at ten o'clock on the morning of Thursday, 
November 7, 191 2, with Mr. Edward C. Franklin, of Leland Stanford Junior University, 
in the chair, and Mr. G. Peabody Gardner, Jr., of Harvard University, acting as Secretary. 

The following delegates were present: 

University of Calipornia — Mr. Alexis F. Lange 

Cathouc University of Aiierica — Rev. Edward A. Pace, Mr. Aubrey Landry 

University of Chicago — Mr. Harry P. Judson 

Clark University — Mr. Arthur G. Webster, Mr. Edmund C. Sanford 

Columbia University — Mr. William H. Carpenter, Mr. Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, Mr. 

James E. Russell 
Cornell University — ^Mr. Walter F. Willcox, Mr. Ernest Merritt 
Harvard University — Mr. A. Lawrence Lowell, Mr. Charles H. Haskins, Mr. G. Peabody 

Gardner, Jr. 
University of Illinois — Mr. David BLinley 

Indiana University — Mr. Carl H. Eigenmann, Mr. Burton D. Myers 
State University of Iowa — ^Mr. Carl E. Seashore 
Johns Hopkins University — Mr. Ira Remsen, Mr. R. Brent Keyser 
University of Kansas — Mr. William H. Carruth 
Leland Stanford Junior University— Mr. Edward C. Franklin 
University of Michigan — Mr. Carl Guthe 

University of Minnesota — Mr. George E. Vincent, Mr. John Zeleny 
University of Missouri — Mr. A. Ross Hill 
University of Nebraska — Mr. Samuel Avery 
University of Pennsylvania — ^Mr. Edgar F. Smith, Mr. Josiah H. Penniman, Mr. Herman 

V. Ames, Mr. Arthur H. Quinn, Mr. Roswell C. McCrea, Mr. John Frazer, Mr. William D, 

Lewis, Mr. William Pepper, Mr. Edward C. ELirk, Mr. Louis A. Klein, Mr. Clarence G. 

Child, Mr. Edwin S. Crawley, Mr. John M. Macfarlane, Mr. John C. Rolfe, Mr. Leo S. 

Rowe, Mr. Simon N. Patten. 
Princeton University — Mr. John G. Hibben, Mr. Andrew F. West 
University of Virginia — Mr. Edwin A. Alderman, Mr. Richard H. Dabney 
University of Wisconsin — Mr. Edward A. Birge, Mr. George C. Comstock 
Yale University— Mr. Arthur T. Hadley, Mr. Hanns Oertel 

The minutes of the preceding Conference were approved as printed. 
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The Secretary presented the following financial report, approved by the Executive 

Committee, and it was accepted: 

Receipts: 

Balanceonhand, October 24, xgxz $ 953.65 

Assessments . ^ 880.00 

Interest 16.52 

$1,850. 17 
ExFENDrrusEs: 

Reporting Proceedings of the Thirteenth Conference $ 109.00 

Printing Proceedings of the Thirteenth Conference ^01, SS 

Reprinting 1,000 copies of the Seventh and Eighth Conferences . 602. 75 

Charges for distributing Proceedings 23-65 

Executive Committee expenses 82.70 

Printing programs for Fourteenth Conference 19.00 

Telegrams, postage, and sundries 7.54 

$1,046.19 
Balance on hand, November 6, 191 2 803.98 

$1,850. 17 

Upon motion, it was voted to embody in the printed proceedings of the meeting the 
following enactment of the Faculty of Philosophy of the University of Berlin: 

The Faculty recognizes every Bachelor's degree (A.B., S.B., etc.), acquired at an 

American university, as an equivalent of the German MaturiUUszeugniss (Certificate 

of Graduation from the Gymnasium), 

Toward the prescribed triennium the Faculty will reckon, on the recommendation 

of the requisite ministerial permit, in the rule only those years of study in America 

which are spent after the acquisition of the Bachelor's degree at one of the uni* 

versities belonging to the Association of American Universities. 

The candidate must, nevertheless, have studied three semesters at a German 

university. If, however, the period of study prior to the attainment of the 

Bachelor's degree has covered four years, the Faculty will ordinarily reconmiend 

the credit of one of these years toward the triennium. 

Upon motion, it was 

Resolved, that the Executive Committee be requested to consider seriously the bearing 
of this enactment upon other institutions, as well as upon those already members of this 
Association. 

Mr. Woodbridge, on behalf of Columbia University, presented a paper on "The Pres- 
ent Status of the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy in American Universities" (see p. 19). 

The paper was briefly discussed by: Messrs. Remsen, Birge, Webster, Hadley, 
Judson, Lange, Haskins, Carruth, Parkin, Comstock, Carpenter, Merritt, and Russell.' 

' Owing to the confused condition of the stenographer's report of the discussions, it has seemed desirable to 
omit them. 
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Upon motion of President Hadley, it was voted to send the following telegram to 
Hon. Andrew D. White on his eightieth birthday: 

U(m. Andrew D, White, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Birthday greetings to a pioneer in American university development from 

The Association of American Universities 

Upon motion, the meeting adjourned. 



SECOND SESSION 

The Second Session was called to order at two o'clock with Mr. Franklin, of Leland 
Stanford Junior University, in the chair. 
The following committee was appointed: 

Committee on Nominations: Mr. Remsen, of Johns Hopkins University; Mr. Merritt, of 
Cornell University; and Mr. Kinley, of the University of Illinob. 

Mr. Hill, on behalf of the University of Missouri, presented a paper on ^'The Influ- 
ence of Graduate Fellowships and Scholarships upon the Quality of Graduate Study" 
(see p. 24). 

The paper was discussed by: Messrs. Carpenter, Hibben, Haskins, Lowell, Remsen, 
Seashore, Judson, Webster, Einley, Guthe, Ames, Myers, Willcox, Lange, Russell, and 
Comstock. 

Upon motion, the meeting adjourned. 



THIRD SESSION 

The Third Session was called to order at ten o'clock on the morning of Friday, 
November 8, with Mr. Franklin, of Leland Stanford Junior University, in the chair. 

The Secretary reported that an invitation had been received from the University of 
Illinois to hold the next Conference at Urbana; and, upon motion, the Association 
accepted the invitation. 

The Committee on Nominations reported as foUows: 

For President — ^The representative of the Catholic University of America. 

For Vice-President — ^The representative of Yale University. 

For Secretary and Treasurer — ^The representative of Harvard University (appointed at 
the Ninth Conference to serve for five years from 1908). 

For additional members of the Executive Committee — ^The representatives of the University 
of Minnesota and of Columbia University. 

The nominations of the Committee were approved and the officers named were 
declared duly elected. 

Mr. Hadley, on behalf of Yale University, presented a paper on "Methods of Ascer- 
taining and Apportioning Cost of Instruction in Universities" (see p. 35). 
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The paper was discussed by: Messrs. West, Birge, Judson, Caipenter, Lowell, 
Alderman, Hill, Camith, Avery, Remsen, Webster, and Einley. 

Upon motion. President Hadley was requested to continue his work on methods of 
ascertaining and apportioning cost of instruction in imiversities, and report at a subse- 
quent meeting. 

Mr. Hill, as chairman of the Committee on Conferring of Inferior Degrees, reported 
as follows: 

Report of Committee on Conferring of Inferior Degrees' 

To the Association of American Universities: 

Your Committee regards the existence of such degrees as intrinsically objectionable. 
Some of them, however, are so firmly established in academic usage that any attempt to 
abolish them immediately would be unwise. Others are of so restricted usage that a recom- 
mendation to cease conferring them might well receive further consideration by the few 
institutions in which they are employed. 

Believing that the end to be sought through action by the Association of American Uni- 
versities is the establishment of a rule for future guidance, we recommend that in so far as 
possible the members of the Association abstain from using the terms " degree " and ^' diploma " 
in recognition of attainments below the standard fixed for the Bachelor's degree in Arts or 
Science. We suggest that the word '^certificate" be employed in cases of this kind without 
excluding the use of other suitable terms. 

Respectfully submitted, 

A. Ross Hill, University of Missouri 
George C. Comstoce, University of Wisconsin 
R. H. Dabney, University of Virginia 

At the invitation of the Association, Dr. George R. Parkin, the Organizing Secretary 
of the Rhodes Scholarship Trust, addressed the Conference on certain problems in the 
administration of that Trust. 

Upon motion, it was 

Resolvedy that the members of the Association of American Universities wish to convey 
to the University of Pennsylvania their appreciation of the cordial hospitality and care 
which have made this Conference notably enjoyable. 

Upon motion, the meeting adjourned. 

> The term "inferior degrees" is here intended to denote those formal testimonials of the completion of a 
definite miiversity curriculmn which is either less in amount than is required for the Bachelor's degree in Arts and 
Science, or based upon a smaller amount of preparatory study. 
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CONFERENCE OF DEANS 

In connection with the meetings of the Association, sessions of a Conference of Deans 
of Graduate Schools for the discussion of administrative problems connected with 
such, schools were held at three o'clock on the afternoon of Friday, November 8, 
and at ten o'clock on the morning of Saturday, November 9. 

The program of topics was as follows: . 

I. Problems concerning admission to Graduate Schools, 
(a) Report of progress since last Conference. 
(fi) Difficulties concerning graduates of American colleges. 
(c) Problem of rating foreign students. 
{d) Recognition of work done in other graduate schools. 
II. Methods of appointment to fellowships and scholarships. 

The report accepted by the Association in 1906; how far adopted and observed in 
practice by different imiversities; possible improvements. 
III. General discussion. 

The Conference requested the Association to embody in its printed report the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

Resolved, that this Conference of Deans of Graduate Schools in the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities hereby places on record its appreciation of the highly valuable provisional 
classification of the American colleges and imiversities with reference to their Bachelor's 
degree prepared by Dr. Kendric C. Babcock of the United States Bureau of Education, and 
also expresses its desire that his investigations shall be continued. 

Resolved, that the Secretary of this Conference be authorized to publish this action. 
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MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

FIRST SESSION 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee at half past nine o'clock on the morning 
of Thursday, November 7, there were present: 

For Leland Stanford Junior University, Presidenir— Mr. Franklin. 
For Harvard University, Secretary and Treasurer — Mr. Gardner. 
For Columbia University — Mr. Carpenter. 
For Indiana University — ^Mr. Myers. 

Upon motion, it was 

Resolved, to approve the Treasurer's report and refer it to the Association. 

Upon motion, it was 

Resolved, that the petitions of the institutions applying for admission to the Association 
be taken imder advisement, and definite action be deferred until the meeting of the Executive 
Committee in the spring of 1913. 

Upon motion, the meeting adjourned. 



SECOND SESSION 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee following the Third Session of the Asso- 
ciation, there were present: 

For the Catholic University of America, President — Mr. Pace. 
For Yale University, Vice President — Mr. Oertel. 
For Harvard University, Secretary and Treasurer — ^Mr. Gardner. 
For Columbia University — ^Mr. Carpenter. 

Upon motion, it was 

Resolved, that in preparing for the next Conference the Secretary be requested to have 
distributed with the programs an abstract of the papers to be read, if this is practicable. 

Upon motion, it was 

Resolved, that the next Conference of the Association be held at the end of October or the 
beginning of November, 1913; the exact date to be arranged by the Secretary and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

Upon motion, it was 

Resolved, that the Secretary be requested to secure the necessary doamients in the case of 
the universities appl3dng for admission to the Association. 

Upon motion, it was 

Resolved, that Mr. Carpenter be requested to prepare and present to the Executive 
Committee a suggested form of vote concerning the bearing upon institutions not members 
of the Association of the vote from the Philosophical Faculty of the University of Berlin regard- 
ing the recognition of the Bachelor's degree. 

Upon motion, it was 

Resolved, that the next meeting of the Executive Committee be held not later than April, 
1913; the exact date to be arranged by the Secretary at the convenience of the members. 

Upon motion, the meeting adjourned. 
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PAPERS PRESENTED AT THE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL 

CONFERENCE 



FIRST SESSION 



THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 

IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 

PAPER PRESENTED ON BEHALF OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY BY MR. WOODBRIDGE 

The rules, in accordance with which the degree of Doctor of Philosophy is now con- 
ferred in the universities in this Association, appear to be in general so uniform that the 
degree may be said, theoretically at least, to be well defined. A period of university 
study never less than two years; familiarity with the means and methods of investiga- 
tion including a reading knowledge of French and German; familiarity with a recognized 
branch of learning and its most closely related branches; and a dissertation embodying 
the results of individual research — ^these are the things for which the degree theoretically 
stands. A requirement of at least one year of residence in the university conferring the 
degree leaves the migration of students unhampered. There is some variation in the 
statements of TnininniiiTi requirements and in the definition of what constitutes candidacy 
as distinct from matriculation or registration, which does not appear, however, to affect 
very significantly the award of the degree. So far as I have learned, there is a general 
disposition to enforce the rules with increasing strictness. While one hears occasionally 
esEpressions of discontent with the product, the cause of the discontent is not so much 
that the product is bad as that it is not better. The students appear to have a high 
appreciation of the advantages afforded them and particularly of the advice and personal 
attention which their instructors are ever ready to give. If they go abroad, they do so 
to secure access to materials not accessible here or to enjoy the advantages of travel 
and the consequent acquaintance with other peoples and other tongues. They do not 
go abroad for better university advantages. All this is, doubtless, reason for congratu- 
lation. 

The present status of the degree of Doctor of Philosophy is not, however, fully 
defined by such optimistic considerations. Optimism of outlook is, I believe, justified, 
but we must inevitably ask how well does the degree as conceived in our regulations 
conform to the educational situation we find in our imiversities ? I am not raising a 
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question of morality — ^although in the deepest sense of morals, I am — ^I am not spying 
for some culprit who does not obey the. rules; I am not playing with the suspicion that 
we say one thing, but mean another. What I have in mind is something quite different. 
It is that the degree as conceived in our rules aims at one thing and has a certain emphasis, 
while our educational situation makes for a different thing and has a different emphasis. 
The degree in theory is more representative of certain traditional university ideas than 
it is of the society which supports our universities or of the students who seek instruction 
imder our graduate faculties or of the educational status of the different departments of 
knowledge. It stands more for an ideal imposed upon our cultiu^ than for an ideal 
growing out of our culture. The degree lays emphasis on sound scholarship and advanced 
research; the situation in which we find ourselves la3rs emphasis on individual ability 
and proficiency. The degree aims at being the badge of the proved investigator; the 
situation makes it an indication of competency to perform certain services. In other 
words, the degree is not conceived primarily with reference to the preparation, needs, 
and aims of the students who are prepared to spend several years in imiversity study, 
nor with reference to the expansion of university courses and departments. This fact 
is fully as important in determining the present status of the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy as is any consideration of uniformity of requirements or any expression of aims 
or of ideals. It is therefore to the situation to which we are trying to fit the degree 
that I ask particular attention. 

The question may be asked, does the degree represent a certain university ideal of 
scholarship, or does it represent a certain standard of proficiency ? I am weU aware 
that this question may be readily answered by saying that it should represent both. 
But I am also well aware that the conditions we face are rendering increasingly difficult 
the prospect of making it represent both; and this for two principal reasons. 

In the first place from my own experience, which I find confirmed by the experience 
of others, the research work of candidates for the degree is as a rule better than their 
scholarship. By that I do not mean simply that they know more about the particular 
subject they may have investigated than they do about the general field in which 
that subject lies or about the adjacent fields. I mean rather that the dissertation is a 
better indication of their ability than is their scholarship. Again I do not mean that 
the general examination shows that they possess a large ignorance. I mean rather that 
it appears to convict them of stupidity, while the dissertation shows that they are by no 
means stupid. They do not command and control the things which there is abundant 
reason to believe that they know. They appear to have no settled habit of mental 
digestion. They are Uke people who lunch between meals, but never regularly dine. 
The reasons for all this are far-reaching and beyond our control. They involve the 
whole antecedent education and the intellectual milieu of the students who come to us. 
They come with no uniform preparation, with no common fund of ideas, with few rational- 
ized views of life. They create no common intellectual atmosphere of study and inquiry. 
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Their studies tend to increase their intellectual isolation. They are ready to work, 
energetic, and ambitious, but they are not rationally disciplined. It is research that 
disciplines and steadies them, but they are not with us long enough to exhibit the fruits 
of this discipline in an organized mind. They graduate, not as accomplished scholars 
whose research is a particularized indication of their scholarship, but as students who by 
their research have demonstrated their capacity. We are confident of them and hopeful, 
ready to commend them staunchly. They are, however, prisoners of hope, not sons of 
Greece. 

I am, naturally, speaking of the great majority, not of the excellent or of the incom- 
petent. Furthermore, the situation might conceivably be different. Four years of college 
and three years of imiversity are surely sufficient to secure sound scholarship and good 
research when there is no adverse conspiracy of drcmnstances. The situation is not 
necessarily permanent. It is not necessarily something to be over anxious about. Yet 
it is something to be thoughtful about, something demanding organization, direction, and 
control, much more than resistance. It certainly does not deserve contempt. Surely 
the imagination must be not a little quickened by the vision of that increasing band of 
young people who now come, even from the earth's comers, to our universities in search 
of a bettered existence. Degree himters many of them are, no doubt, but that is not 
such a bad sport when you come to think of it. Surely, too, if the degree is regarded as 
an asset, that is some recognition of the value of imiversity instruction. The aspect of 
the general situation which has thus far been set forth has been cited not for purposes 
of lamentation, but for purposes of sympathetic consideration. It is not, in my opinion, 
to be met by stiffening the rules, but by more appreciative attention to its merits 
and its possibilities. 

In the second place, the subjects which may be designated as subjects of major 
interest are becoming increasingly numerous and increasingly restricted. This fact is 
affecting university methods and university procedure far more profoundly than is 
generally recognized. Branches of knowledge, which historically, and as represented in 
the greater part of their literature, are off-shoots from other and larger branches, have 
attained relative independence. They may be pursued and cultivated with little regard 
for their genesis and affiliations. Anthropology, for instance, which originally repre- 
sented a specialized interest of the historian, the anatomist, the moralist, or the student 
of civilization, has become a subject which may be pursued by a student who is none of 
these. He may investigate the morals of primitive peoples — and, I add, with profit 
and large success — ^and still be radically ignorant of Aristotle, the Stoics, Kant, Bentham, 
Mill, and Spencer. He may, that is, be radically ignorant of the moral ideas of his own 
civilization. Instances like this could be multiplied from other departments of knowl- 
edge, from history, chemistry, physics, biology, literature. In other words, the differen- 
tiation of knowledge as historically brought about and as still largely reflected in our 
literature, has ceased to afford the method of inquiry or determine the order of instruction 
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and investigation. Instead of specializing on a broad foundation we now tend to 
begin with limited interests and seek breadth as investigation proceeds. We tend to 
make departments of knowledge immediately accessible to all comers without elaborate 
introduction; to reduce prerequisites to a minimum and to the inmoiediately necessary; 
and to stimulate the taste for problems. We have ceased to be monists in knowledge 
and have become pliu'alists. 

The philosopher cries out against this fact, but his cry is ineffectual. His inefifectual- 
ness is an indication that this aspect of the situation is, like the other, not one to be 
resisted simply or to stiffen the rules against. It is rather one to provoke thought, to 
daim consideration which may lead to a more effective direction, organization, and 
control. I should be most reluctant to admit that the day of synthetic knowledge is 
forever past, but I must admit that the situation which we face in our university instruc- 
tion discloses no synthesis which can be wisely imposed upon the spirit of direct and 
immediate inquiry for which our imiversity departments stand. 

These two aspects of the situation, the eqtdpment of our students and our university 
practice, naturally interact and make at present for proficiency rather than for scholarship. 
Students who come to the university without a common fund of ideas and without dis- 
ciplined and organized minds are not likely to be much altered in these respects by even 
three years of residence in a university where, too, there is no conmoion fund of ideas and 
no synthetic view of knowledge expressing itself as the institution's life. They find 
themselves in a turmoil, in a place of excitement and competing interests, stimulated, 
as the best of them repeatedly testify, to do their best, and that means to excel and not 
to mature. 

It is apparent, I hope, that I have described the situation as I see it for no purpose 
of condenmation or complaint. I have not been trying to discover evils and then propose 
a remedy. In fact, I have nothing to recommend, or rather I claim the privilege of 
hiding behind my subject and of reconmiending nothing. Yet what I have said may 
own a purpose beyond that of simply recording what appears to be the present status 
of the degree of doctor of philosophy, a imiversity ideal acconmoiodating itself to a situa- 
tion of which it is not the natural expression. That purpose is to suggest that the 
situation is more in need of appreciation and sympathetic study than our rules are in 
need of amendment or of increased rigor of application. It is also to suggest that the 
problems which are now important are not problems of administrative organization, 
efficiency, or ingentdty. Om: machinery is, so far as I can discover, in excellent working 
order. Business is done with decency, dispatch, and with a sensitiveness to justice. 
There is, however, a thing which, I believe, we keep too infrequently in mind, namely, 
the social character of the imiversity. By that I do not mean the comforts and enter- 
tainment of our leisure. The imiversity is only incidentally a place where degrees are 
conferred upon the satisfaction of certain requirements. It is essentially a little dty 
devoted to the intellectual life. There is, I believe, need that that life be led in a more 
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civic and soda] fashion within the walls. This can never be accomplished by rules and 
regulations, for Sparta is never Athens. It can be accomplished only by the large- 
mindedness and generous co-operation of those who teach, who, while working in their 
chosen individual lines, have not forgotten that there is such a thing as education. 

As I have said, I have nothing to recommend, nothing, indeed, unless it be to suggest 
the importance, now that we have settled down to a marked uniformity of procedure, of 
considering with sympathy the educational situation in which we find ourselves. How 
far is what we theoretically expect from our students reasonable in view of what they 
are intellectually and in view of the kind of intellectual surroundings we afford them ? 
Have the variety of their preparation and its lack of imity, on the one hand, and the 
growing differentiation of knowledge with the consequent independence and isolation, 
in both instruction and investigation, of its different departments, on the other hand — 
have these things made it impossible to regard the degree as indicative of an education 
rounded out or centralized in some important inquiry ? Is it a guarantee of a cultivated 
mind, or is it the evidence of tested ability ? Since the degree is conferred in Sanskrit 
and in animal husbandry, in philosophy and in highway engineering, for what does it 
essentially stand? Are our doctors of philosophy accomplished scholars or are they 
competent persons? Such questions, I believe, are pertinent to any adequate appre- 
ciation of what is going on in our imiversities. 

Undoubtedly such questions suggest also certain possibilities of action, which may 
also be put in the form of questions. Since the nimiber of subjects in which the degree 
may be awarded varies in this association from 15 to over 50, should that number be 
reduced ? On what principles should the reduction, if made, be made ? If made, would 
it be in the interest of justice to those who seek the imiversity, and in the interest of 
wise imiversity development ? Shall we insist that students pass examinations in cer- 
tain subjects when they have succeeded in doing a piece of work creditably, without 
troubling themselves much about those subjects ? Shall we require of them what our 
ideals demand, but what their work does not demand ? Shall we insist on broad prepara- 
tion before research, making the former prerequisite to candidacy, or shall we insist that 
research should come first and then that it be supplemented by widening knowledge in 
the direction indicated by the research, reversing thus our present ideas in this regard ? 
Shall we restrict the degree to a chosen few, and provide something else for the greater 
nimiber of those who now receive it ? Shall we differentiate the degree itself, so that 
doctors of philosophy will be students of philosophy, only, and there will be doctors of 
chemistry, of botany, of agronomy, as weU ? 

I have tried to state these questions without implying any answers, but with some 
regard to matters I have heard discussed. Without answers I leave them. They may, 
perhaps, provoke discussion. 
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SECOND SESSION 

THE INFLUENCE OF GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 

UPON THE QUALITY OF GRADUATE STUDY 

PAPER PRESENTED ON BEHALF OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI BY MR. HUX 

Any attempt at a discussion of this topic must take account of the variety of practice 
in the imiversities that constitute this Association. For that reason I shall first set 
forth briefly the situation as it existed last year in each of the institutions here represented, 
mentioning them in alphabetical order. Then an effort will be made to classify the 
practices and to discuss the influences of each class of fellowships and scholarships upoa 
graduate study. 

The University of California. — ^Twenty-seven graduate fellowships with the average 
net value of approximately $500 were awarded ^'as a mark of honor, on the basis of 
scholarship — ^not of need; and the holders thereof are expected to devote all their time to 
their work in the University." The departments of study in which the holders of these 
feUowships must do their graduate work were all indicated, and competition for the 
several fellowships or groups of fellowships was thereby restricted to students in the 
special fields represented. It seems to be the policy of the University to award fellow- 
ships to students who have already given a year or more to graduate study, but in several 
instances they were awarded to members of the graduating class. 

One graduate scholarship in French worth $150 and one in natural science worth 
$250 are also awarded, but not necessarily to graduate students. 

According* to the latest catalogue there were enrolled for the session 1910-11 in the 
Graduate School 29 candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, just the number 
of possible awards; and as candidates for any advanced degree approximately 150. The 
total graduate enrolment was, however, much larger. 

The Catholic University of America. — ^Three fellowships are awarded annually, one of 
the net value of $400, in philosophy, one in theology worth $250, and another in theology 
entitling the holder to free tuition. Approximately thirty-five scholarships were awarded 
of the nominal value of $250 each, but as nearly all of them are in theology they simply 
mean free tuition to that number of students, constituting fully one-half of the graduate 
enrolment. 

The University of Chicago. — ^According to official announcements, seventy-seven 
fellowships are awarded annually, varying in net value from free tuition to $400 in cash. 
While the number annoimced in advance is said to be about that indicated, there were 
actually awarded for the session 1911-12 over one himdred fellowships. The list pub- 
lished for this year shows that the holders as a rule have done considerable graduate 
work and many have held the Bachelor's degree for several years. Most of them seem 
to be open to students in any department of study. 
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Twenty graduate scholarships may be awarded annually to members of the grad- 
uating dass, each department of the University having '' the privilege of naming a student 
who is for that year the honor student of the Senior CoUeges in that department." The 
scholarship simply guarantees free tuition. 

The total number of awards made last spring seems to be nearly equal to the total 
nimiber of candidates for advanced degrees who spent as many as three terms in residence 
during the preceding session. Of course there were several graduate students, candidates 
for degrees, who spent the smnmer quarter at the University of Chicago, and a large 
nimiber who were not candidates for degrees. 

Clark University. — ^In addition to certain honorary feUowships (ten were awarded 
last year) which seem to mean only that "the privileges of the University" are given 
them, awarded to persons who have already taken the Ph.D. degree, Clark University 
awards certain fellowships whose net value amoimts to $100 or $200 annually, according 
to the designation of the fellowship as a Jimior Fellowship or a Senior Fellowship. "It 
is generally expected that they will undertake some work of research during the year." 
Most of those who have won such honors have already done some graduate work. The 
annual expenditure on these awards amounts to $3,000. 

Scholars are allowed remission of fees and no annoimcement of their nominal cash 
value is made. 

Exclusive of the Honorary Fellows, there were appointed last year 31 fellows and 
23 scholars, or 54 awards in a total of 63 graduate students. 

Columbia University offers twenty-seven feUowships varjdng in net value from $250 
to $750 a year, and one research fellowship worth $1,100 a year net. Thq average value 
is approximately $500. All these fellowships are awarded as honors. The holders are 
expected to devote their time to the prosecution of graduate study and to give evidence 
of progress by the completion of a research or by some other method, before the close of 
the year. Candidates must not be over thirty years of age and must have shown them- 
selves "fitted to pursue courses of higher study and original investigation." As a rule, 
awards are actually made to persons who have done considerable graduate work before 
getting the appointment. About one-half of these fellowships must be awarded in special 
departments, and the other half are open to competition among graduate students 
irrespective of their special fields. 

In addition to feUowships there are eight research scholarships in education, of 
the net annual value of $200, and forty scholarships carrying freedom from ttdtion 
fees. Most of these are open to competition among students of aU departments. 
They are awarded as a rule to promising students who have not yet done much 
graduate work. 

AU graduate students seem to be candidates for advanced degrees, the total number 
being 1,177, ^^t 323 of them seem to have attended the summer session only. Of this 
number 75 held appointments as feUows or scholars. 
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Cornell University offers twenty-three fellowships with a net average value of $425- 
They are awarded as a rule to students toward the close of their period of graduate study. 
No teaching is required of them but other forms of service not exceeding four hours a 
week may be demanded by the department in which the student holds the fellowship. 

Sixteen scholarships with a net cash value of $200 each are also awarded, often to 
promising students who have done little or no graduate work. 

The department in which the student's work must be done is in all cases designated 
in advance, and there is, therefore, no open competition for fellowships and scholarships 
among students of all departments. 

According to the latest catalogue there were enrolled 339 students who were can- 
didates for degrees and a total graduate enrolment of 372, of whom 39 were fellows 
or scholars. 

Harvard University makes thirty-seven appointments of an average net value of 
approximately $450 to resident graduate fellows. The award is not made to men at the 
outset of their graduate studies, but only to those whose quality as graduate students 
and whose ability to make independent investigations has been clearly tested. Younger 
men are preferred, the University favoring those who are not over twenty-five years of 
age and excluding, under ordinary circumstances, men of thirty or more. 

One class of fellowships with which Harvard University has a good deal of experience 
is the group of traveling fellowships. The niunber of appointments in the Graduate 
School which can be used for non-resident study is twenty-one, and the annual stipend 
varies from $450 to $1,150. In case of the Sheldon traveling fellowships the amoimt is 
sometimes made as high as $1,500 when the investigation to be undertaken by the 
holder of the fellowship involves imusual expense. 

Forty-nine graduate scholarships of the average net value of $126 are awarded in 
the Graduate School of Arts and Science, usually to students who have done some 
graduate work. 

In addition to these, there are forty graduate scholarships which yield tuition only, 
awarded to promising Bachelors of Arts. 

Neither fellows nor scholars render any service to the University in the form of 
assistance, and except for certain special endowments, all fellowships and scholarships are 
awarded in general competition among all departments, after examination of candidates 
in all departments and sifting by a representative committee. 

Harvard also has a special class of fellowships known as the Austin Teaching Fellow- 
ships yielding $500 a year each and permitting the incumbent to devote one-half of his 
time to graduate study. Appointments are made distinctly upon the basis of the 
teaching duties to be performed. There are about thirty of these appointments. 

Altogether Harvard makes annually about 150 appointments in fellowships and 
scholarships, and has a total graduate enrolment of 478. Two hundred and forty-four 
graduate students receive no aid either as scholars or fellows. Sixty-nine are assistants 
or Austin Teaching Fellows, and ten are instructors. 
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The University of Illinois. — ^Fellowships worth $300 or $500 are given to men who 
have done at least one year of graduate work, the larger amount being given to those who 
are within one year of attaining the Ph.D. degree. Competition seems to be open to 
students of all departments. Fellows ^^may be required to assist in laboratCMies or 
classes in furtherance of their training for careers as investigators or teachers/' but as a 
rule little work in the nature of assistance seems to be demanded of them. 

In addition to the above, there are ten research fellowships in the Engineering 
Experiment Station worth $500 a year. The holders are required to serve for two 
years, '^ devoting a part of their time to work in the Engineering Experiment Station." 
They usually give about one-half of their time and these fellows seem to be really research 
assistants. 

Scholarships worth $250 a year are allowed to promising students in their first year 
of graduate study. They are open to competition among students of aU departments, 
and the holders aro^ supposed to give full time to study. 

The total number of graduate students according to the latest catalogue was 270, 
exclusive of forty-five graduate students in absentia, and the total number of awards 
about 125. 

Indiana University awards seven research feUowships to specially advanced 
graduate students, though neither the number nor the remuneration is absolutely fixed. 
There is one fellowship in zoology worth $500, and one in astronomy, nonresident, 
worth I600. 

Ten graduate fellowships may be held by graduates of other colleges in the state of 
Indiana, each with an annual net value of $200. The award is made irrespective of the 
departments in which the students wish to do their work. Apparently there is no 
requirement that the holders must have already pursued graduate study. 

This University also appoints annually twenty-two teaching fellows with an 
honorarium of between $200 and $500 each. '' The highest amount will ordinarily be paid 
only if the incumbent is appointed for a third year." A teaching fellowship is ^'primarily 
a recognition of scholarship," and a portion of the time, normally about one-third, is 
required in the service of the department in which the f eUow is appointed. The niunber 
of these teaching fellowships does not seem to be absolutely fixed. While they are not 
assigned in advance to the special departments, the natural tendency in the appointment 
of teaching fellows is to appoint them where the service is needed. 

More than 40 appointments to fellowships of all kinds are made annually, and the 
total graduate enrolment is 162. 

Iowa State University awards annuaUy fellowships and scholarships with values 
as follows: 

Senior Fellowships .$500 each 

Junior Fellowships $300 each 

Scholarships $150 each 
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Senior fellowships are awarded only after the student has done work that is practically 
the equivalent of the completion of requirements for the Ph.D. degree, junior fellowships 
after one year of graduate study, and scholarships to promising students who have 
received the bachelor's degree in any good college. Service is required as follows : 

FeUows must give the equivalent of twelve hours a week in laboratory or library 
assistance, scholars six hours a week. In awarding scholarships the Graduate Facidty 
will give preference to graduates of the colleges of Iowa. The departments in which 
the students must study are not formally designated. 

The latest catalogue announces the appointment of one Senior fellow, twelve Junior 
fellows, and twenty-one scholars, a total of 34 appointments in a graduate enrolment of 
166 in the regular session, about two-thirds of whom seem to be candidates for advanced 
degrees. 

Johns Hopkins UniversUy awards twenty university feUowships in open competition 
by all departments and three special fellowships each worth $350 net. Candidates must 
have demonstrated ability in graduate study and investigation and in the main they are 
in practice selected from the graduate students already in attendance at that University. 

Fifteen imiversity scholarships are also awarded to graduate students who have 
been enrolled in the Graduate School of Johns Hopkins University for some portion of 
the session in which they are appointed. They entitle the holders to free tuition. 

In addition to these there are thirty Johns Hopkins scholarships of the same value 
open to graduate students from the states of Maryland, North Carolina, and Virginia. 

This makes a total of 68 awards in a total enrolment of 164 in the Graduate School. 

The UniversUy of Kansas offers seventeen teaching fellowships worth $280 each. 
The incumbents are supposed to give the eqtdvalent of six hours a week to teaching in 
the laboratories. Students without former graduate training are often appointed. 

In addition to these, 11 university fellowships are open to graduates of Kansas 
colleges on the same terms. Certain manufacturing and industrial concerns have 
endowed ''industrial fellowships" in the University of Kansas and several appointments 
are made annually to these fellowships. They yield much larger stipends than the 
university fellowships of the same institution. 

The graduate enrolment was 122 last year and upward of 30 held feUowships. 

Ldand Stanford Junior University offers no fellowships or scholarships, but gives 
instruction to graduate students without making tuition charges. (If it followed the 
practice of many endowed imiversities Leland Stanford might announce that a graduate 
scholarship will be awarded to every graduate student.) 

The University of Michigan is in a position to award ten fellowships worth $300 each 
and requiring service to the extent of four hours a week, and in addition three special 
fellowships of the average value of S400. The conditions of award are not clear. The 
total enrolment in the Graduate School is 194. 
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The University of Minnesota announces 4 fellowships worth $500 a year each. The 
total enrolment of graduate students is 130. 

The University of Missouri has a fund which provides $2,500 a year for graduate 
fellowships and scholarships, without reference to the department of study in which the 
student wishes to work. FeUowships are rarely awarded because few students who. can 
meet the conditions make application, doubtless partly on account of the small honora- 
rium, $250. The money is used in the award of about fifteen university scholarships of 
the value of $150, for the most part to students of promise who have done little or no 
graduate work. Some service is expected of scholars but the matter is left to the depart- 
ments in which they do their major work and as a rule little is required of them. 

For the past two years six agricultural research fellowships of the same value have 
been awarded in the Agricultural Experiment Station to graduates of agricultural 
colleges who give promise of being able to complete in one year some piece of research 
worthy of publication in the Station Bulletins. The exact status of these students in 
the Graduate School has not been fully determined. 

The total enrolment of graduate students last year was 149, and the number of 
awards was 22. 

(The policy has been changed. Hereafter fewer awards will be made. The fellow- 
ships will be worth $400 each and candidates must be well advanced in graduate study 
and of proved quality. No service except in the form of investigation will be required of 
them. A total of $6,000 a year will be spent in this way if proper candidates are available. 
Some not worthy of fellowships will be awarded scholarships worth $200 a year, but 
service other^than^teaching will be required of them by the departments in whidi they do 
their major^work. The practice of the past was given in the former paragraph in order 
to be consistent throughout this report on institutions.) 

ThelUniversity of Nebraska has for several years followed the practice of appointing 
each year an indefinite number of fellows and scholars who are really assistants and whose 
stipends vary with the amoimt of assistance required by the respective departments. 
While, therefore, no'statement can be made regarding the extent to which the holders 
are free to j pursue graduate study, it may be noted that the chemistry department 
announces thatj." fellows must give about one-half of their time to instruction in the 
general courses." 

. It is customary to award fellowship honors only after one year of graduate study. 
Last year there were 6 fellows and 4 scholars, only 10 appointments in a total graduate 
enrolment of 264. 

The University of Pennsylvania. — ^In addition to 6 research fellowships worth $800 
and permittingfnot more than four hours a week to be given to teaching, awarded to 
graduate students who have already taken the Ph.D. degree or its equivalent, there are 
23 fellowships for men, only 4 of them special, worth $500 a year. No teaching or other 
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outside work is permitted. Candidates must have been graduate students for at least 
one year. There are 5 fellowships for women worth $225, and one scholarship worth $250. 

The University also awards 8 scholarships at $100 each and 30 imiversity scholar- 
ships entitling the holders to free tuition. The total nimiber of appointments is 73 and 
the graduate enrolment 408. 

PrinceUm University awarded 28 fellowships and 11 scholarships. The average 
value of a fellowship is about $400 and they are practically all assigned to special depart- 
ments of study. Candidates must be graduates of a good college and should have 
already spent a year in graduate study. Normally fellows are permitted and expected to 
devote their entire time to graduate study. 

Of the II scholarships 2 are worth about $200 each and the others are free tuition 
scholarships. 

The graduate students numbered 140 last year, a^d the fellows and scholars 39. 

The University of Virginia. Nine fellowships with an average value of $250 are 
offered in the Graduate School, whose enrolment is 37. Competition for these fellowships 
is restricted by conditions as to subject of study or place of birth. 

The University of Wisconsin allots to each of twenty departments of instruction a 
fellowship worth $400, the incumbent being required to give the equivalent of one hour 
a day to classroom teaching or two hours a day to laboratory instruction. Six fellowships 
expressly known as ''teaching fellowships" are also offered. They yield $375 each and 
the holders must give one-half of their time to apprenticeship teaching in '' a co-operating 
high school." A limited number of what are called "working fellowships" at $600 are 
open to graduate students who are prepared to give one-half of their time to assistance 
in several departments of the state government at Madison. There are also two endowed 
fellowships for special departments. 

There are three endowed graduate scholarships and twenty-one university scholar- 
ships each worth $225. The faculties of Wisconsin colleges may nominate university 
scholars. 

Last year about 60 appointments were made in a graduate enrolment of 377. 

Yale University offers to Yale graduates eighteen fellowships of the usual net value 
of $300, and four scholarships with competition similarly restricted. 

Sixteen fellowships of similar value are open to graduates of Yale and other institu- 
tions, preference being given to candidates who have spent a year in graduate study. 

Twenty university scholarships yield free tuition. 

There are 58 appointments in a graduate enrolment of 325, exclusive of non-resident 
students (83). 

From the foregoing analysis it will be seen that in many important respects the ideas 
and practices regarding the award of fellowships and scholarships, especially fellowships, 
differ widely among the members of this Association, yet they can be easily classified 
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tinder a few headings. Each dass of fellowships should be considered separately in its 
influence on graduate study for no general conclusions seem possible regarding the 
influence of all kinds of appointments that have come to bear the name of fellowship. 

In the first place there are fellowships which yield about the equivalent of a man's 
living expenses, awarded to graduate students whose quality has been clearly tested, who 
have already been trained in the methods of research, and who are thus enabled to spend 
one year at least in pursuing their investigations without the distractions incident to 
earning their living. These fellowships tend also to bring the yoimg investigator and 
the able professor together and to make possible, in a measure, the ideal of a imiversity 
described once by President Jordan as a place where advanced students are ''gathered 
aroimd a man they love and from whose methods and enthusiasm the yoimg men go 
away to be like centers of enthusiasm for others''. The example and influence of such 
men among the graduate students of a university must be altogether helpful and must 
constitute one of the great assets of a graduate school. It was in connection with such 
appointments that the whole fellowship system in America was given ''its chief 
momentum in the initial plans of the Johns Hopkins University which deserves peculiar 
credit in this field." It was this type of appointment, too, that has made the title 
" Fellow" the most honorable to which an American student may aspire. Doubtless the 
entire history of fellowship awards in English imiversities would furnish historical 
justification for other uses of the title that have in recent years found a place in the 
practice of American universities, but this class of fellowships corresponds to the tra- 
ditional conception in this cotmtry and the experiment of making such awards has been 
tried long enough for us to observe its excellent results. 

Some urge that service is a higher educational aim than culture and that the recipient 
of such a special favor should be required to make some return of immediate benefit to 
the imiversity that conferred it or to the commimity which the university serves. But is 
not investigation, if it is worth while at all, a service to the imiversity, the fellow students 
of the incumbent, and the larger piuposes for which the imiversity exists ? The influence 
of these awards depends of course upon the wisdom shown in the selection of fellows, but 
if they are well chosen their stipends are often as well earned as in the case of other 
officers of the university. 

To be classed along with these are the traveling fellowships and most of those now- 
adays labeled "research fellowships". The use of the word "research" for the sake of 
fuller description here may be indicative of a tendency of some recently adopted practices 
to impair the dignity and distinction of this highest student honor. Sometimes these 
"research fellowships" are awarded only to men who have already taken the Ph.D. 
degree, but what the possession or lack of a particular degree should, in itself, have to do 
with worthiness for a research appointment I am imable to understand. Unfortimately 
it seems to me only a small proportion of fellowship appointments in American imiver- 
sities belong to this first group, though the ideal seems to be pretty generally recognized. 
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To secure the best results these fellowships should be open to competition between 
students from all departments of study. This tends to encourage the graduate student to 
seek the able man for his guidance in research, a practice quite imcommon in this country- 
just now. The influence of institutional life is so important for the undergraduate that 
he should usually select the institution but, with the equipment now available in practi- 
cally all of the universities represented here today, we should encourage graduate students 
to seek the guidance and companionship of the ablest men in the lines of their special 
interest, regardless of their location and institutional connections. Unfortunately many 
of the fellowships offered which belong naturally in this dass are restricted to special 
departments so as to defeat one of the great purposes for which the fellowships exist. 

A second class of fellowship awards, far more nimierous than they seem from a 
superficial reading of university annoimcements, are in form the same as those in the 
first class but are really conferred on students of less training, often of less ability, whose 
quality as graduate students and ability in research have not been seriously tested. They 
often serve to tempt persons of ability into graduate study but they sometimes have the 
same influence on those of superficial brilliancy and indefiniteness of purpose. To this 
class also belong those scholarships that yield a net monetary allowance equal to one-half 
or more of the student's living expenses. They are often competed for and secured by 
persons without keen intellectual interests and of ordinary ability who wish to prepare 
themselves more fully for positions, usually in the teaching profession, sometimes by 
persons who have failed to secure desirable positions for the year, and who welcome the 
opportimity to secure the honor and emolument of a fellowship or scholarship. Evidently 
these persons and these awards were in Dr. Jordan's mind when he said before the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science in 1910, ''the fellowship system 
keeps our graduate courses running regardless of whether these courses have an3rthing to 
give. So long as our fellows are hired to take degrees — so long will we find our output 
tmworthy of our apparent advantages." 

These persons cannot contribute much of value to the spirit of investigation that 
should pervade a graduate school, their work cannot result in any valuable intellectual 
product, and their presence cannot be especially stimulating either to other graduate 
students or to the members of the faculty. Furthermore it is hard to see how the cash 
stipend allowed them can be justified to the parties who furnish funds for the imiversity 
except on the basis of some form of assistance demanded in proportion to the cash value 
of the appointment. These awards resemble the beneficiary aid given to American 
theological students which some believe to have been an important influence in the 
demoralization of the clerical profession. They doubtless tend to swell the graduate 
enrolment of some imiversities but do they create the atmosphere without which the 
graduate school is indistinguishable from the college, except for its lack of youthful 
spontaneity and enthusiasm? In cases where the eleemosjoiary or bribing-to-study 
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character of these appointments is avoided by requiring proportionate service, why 
usurp the honorable title of "Fellow" or "Scholar" for such assistants? 

In a few of the state universities the practice has been established of awarding some 
of these fellowships or scholarships to graduates of the colleges of the state, sometimes 
leaving the nomination of these fellows to the faculties of the colleges. This practice 
doubtless accomplishes the purpose of bringing the colleges and the state universities into 
more sympathetic relationship, but its effect on graduate study is of doubtful value. 
From my own observation I believe it to be positively harmful. 

"Teaching Fellowships" are awarded by certain members of the Association, some 
of them bearing that title and others belonging to this class but having another label. 
They are virtually assistantships. In a few instances such assistantships have been 
labeled "research fellowships" where the holder assists some member of the staff in a 
piece of research, relieving the leader of routine details for the most part but not working 
on a problem of his own. The amount of time given by these fellows to teaching and 
other fonns of assistance varies from one-third to one-half of their total time. 

Doubtless in many cases the graduate student thus gains valuable experience in 
preparation for teaching and research but in others the work assigned is of such a mechan- 
ical nature that it must interfere with the normal development of the proper spirit among 
graduate students. If these fellows are selected because of fitness to render the service 
required, they may not belong at all to the class that should hold fellowships, and if the 
selection is made on the ground of their worthiness for appointment as fellows, imder- 
graduate teaching is liable to suffer. In many cases I do not believe that the student 
would accept the appointment as "Assistant" considering the work and its reward. It 
is the charm of the term " Fellow " in a imiversity of good standing that draws him to the 
appointment. Where the stipend amounts to less than $300 and the incinnbent must do 
nearly half as much teaching as a regular member of the faculty, I am confident that it 
is a case of payment in honor for a service which as a rule does not further his growth in 
habit or power of investigation. Why not call these persons "Assistants ?" 

Most of the endowed universities award a certain number of scholarships to recent 
graduates entitling the holder to free tuition only. This is a fourth class of award, and 
simply means that in the judgment of the graduate faculty these are good fellows to have 
around, that their instruction will impose no serious burden on the institution and they 
have claim to so much in the way of special privileges. Of course Leland Stanford and 
the state universities might announce scholarships of this character to every graduate 
student. These awards seem to me thoroughly legitimate where the students are wisely 
chosen but it is not always made clear to prospective graduate students that the scholar- 
ship has no cash vlaue. Probably some students are tempted by the prospect of a scholar- 
ship said to be worth $150 and led to select their institution for graduate study under 
this influence. Indirectly an imf ortunate influence seems to be exerted by these awards, 
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in that they lead state universities that charge no tuition fees to offer scholarships of cash 
value equal to the nominal value of those offered by endowed universities. Thus the 
competition among institutions for students about to begin graduate work. is being 
steadily intensified and the number who pursue graduate study for a year or so increased 
without a corresponding increase in the number of genuine investigators. So far then as 
these free tuition scholarships for graduate students tend to increase unduly the nimiber 
of the second dass of awards their influence also is in the direction of promoting numbers 
rather than' quality of graduate students. 

The '' Industrial Fellowships'' of the University of Kansas are apparently the only 
ones of that character in this Association. Their influence is therefore not a matter of 
immediate importance to the other universities represented here. So far, however, as 
I am able to understand their operation, they are not designed by the donors to encourage 
that freedom in truth-seeking that is the breath of life to graduate study. I am therefore 
not prepared to endorse the principle involved, and leave it to the representative of the 
University of Elansas to discuss the influence of this class of fellowships on the quality 
of graduate study. 

Altogether then I am convinced that President Remsen was correct when he stated 
before this Association in 1906 that " the fellowship business is greatly overdone in this 
country." His remark would be still more appropriate today. But it is overdone by 
virtue of the number of awards in proportion to the number of graduate students that are 
worth while, not because the principle is wrong nor because the monetary value of a 
fellowship is too great. If one-half or one-third of the present number of appointments 
were made and the stipends were correspondingly increased; and if fellowships were then 
available only for graduate students of proved ability in research and the scholarships 
(usually of not more than one-half the monetary value) were open only to students of 
great promise; and if in addition to aU this the competition were open in all the graduate 
schools to students in all departments, I am confident that the influence of fellowships 
and scholarships on the quality of graduate study would be stronger and more wholesome. 
In fact it would probably work better if practically all the "scholarships" except those 
allowing free tuition were abolished and a system of "loan fimds" were provided for 
aiding students of promise who lack the financial resources to carry them through the 
early stages of graduate study. So long as any student of industry and average ability 
as an undergraduate can practically count on a graduate scholarship at some university^ 
the system of awards will prove disappointing in its results on the quality of graduate 
work. 
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THIRD SESSION 

METHODS OF ASCERTAINING AND APPORTIONING COST OF 

INSTRUCTION IN UNIVERSITIES 

PAPER PRESENTED ON BEHALF OF YALE UNIVERSITY BY MR. HADLEY 

THE PROBLEMS NOW BEFORE US 

We have all been asked at various times what is the average expense of educating 
our Students; and we have seldom been able to give a satisfactory answer. We can tell 
approximately how much it costs to run the university as a whole. We can say with 
somewhat less degree of accuracy how much it costs to run each of the different depart- 
ments. But when we try to determine how much of this cost is for instruction and how 
much for research, or which of the different elements are diriectly chargeable to the pres- 
ence of students and which are general or fixed charges independent of the numbers of 
the student body, we find that we have few data and still fewer principles on which to 
base a reply. 

With a view of ascertaining what had been done either to collect cost statistics or 
to prepare the way for their intelligent use, a schedule of questions was sent to the 
different members of the Association. I shall take the liberty of reading a portion of 
this schedule of questions, because they show in concrete form some of the difficulties 
that lie before us. 

a) Which of the expenditures of your institution are considered part of the cost of educa- 
tion of the student and which, if any, are regarded as "indirect" or "overhead" charges, not 
to be thus apportioned ? 

b) Do you count the whole salary of your teaching staff as cost of education, or do you set 
aside part as cost of research ? In the latter case, on what principle do you make the division ? 

c) In estimating the expense of education, do you use as a unit the student, or the hour of 
dass-room work, or some other unit ? In other words, do you divide the total cost of a depart- 
ment by the number of students enrolled in that department, in order to get the average expense 
per student; or do you divide the total cost by the number of hours of instruction given, in 
order to get the expense per hour, and make up the totals for the several students on the basis 
of hours of instruction received ? 

d) Have you found any satisfactory means of differentiating the cost of instruction of those 
students who take large amounts of laboratory work and small amounts of class-room work 
from that of other students in the same department ? 

From the replies to these questions it appeared that nine of the members of the 
Association — Catholic, Columbia, Johns Hopkins, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska — ^had made no attempt to ascertain and apportion costs; and so 
far as formal action is concerned, the same thing may fairly be said of Cornell, Leland 
Stanford, and Michigan. Of the ten imiversities that remain, two — ^Wisconsin and 
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Pennsylvania — have made some progress in the classification of their expenses but have 
not attempted to apportion them among the students. Four — Clark, Indiana, Princeton, 
and Virginia — ^have from time to time made attempts to apportion the per capita cost 
among the students, but without adequate differentiation or classification of expenditures. 
The remaining four — California, Chicago, Harvard, and Yale — ^have made somewhat 
more serious efforts to deal with the problem; but even these four are far from having 
achieved any definitive results or from laying down any general principles which can 
guide us in its solution. 

California, through its Professor of Finance and Statistics, Dr. Plehn, has made a 
careful estimate of the average annual cost to the University occasioned by the presence 
of the students. In reaching this result Professor Plehn has separated with some care 
the general expenses of administration and of research from the specific expenses charge- 
able to instruction; but he has not gone into a detailed study of the different costs for 
students in the different departments. His result is simply a general average for the 
University. Chicago has taken the whole problem roughly for its own information, 
and undoubtedly has interesting data in hand; but it has not published its results nor 
has it gone into any of the difficult problems of apportionment. Its motto appears to 
have been like that of the theologian expounding. Scripture to his class, who said, 
''This text contains an imdoubted difficulty. Let us face it boldly and pass on to the 
next verse." Yale has used pretty nearly the same methods as Chicago, and has pub- 
lished a general estimate of per capita cost in its Treasurer's Report; but the statistical 
units are all too large and the results correspondingly unsatisfactory. Harvard has made 
elaborate and excellent preparations for the collection of data, and will soon be in a posi- 
tion to know with a good deal of accuracy the relative expense of different courses and 
different kinds of teaching; but the Harvard office has apparently not faced, and has 
certainly not settled, some of the chief difficulties which will arise when it begins to use 
the data thus collected in connection with any but the narrowest problems. 

With so few data before us for purposes of comparison, and with those that we have 
so imsatisf actory, I shall not try to determine what is the actual cost of conducting differ- 
ent departments or of instructing students in different lines. I shall content myself 
with indicating some of the conditions which govern the solution of our problems and some 
of the rules which should guide us in the gathering and grouping of statistics for that 
purpose. That we must collect some such statistics and do it soon is, I think, a foregone 
conclusion. I believe that the business of collegiate education is as a whole economically 
and efficiently conducted; but we can make it still more efficient and economical by 
a well arranged system of cost accounting. 

ELEMENTS TO BE INCLUDED IN TOTAL COST 

The total cost of running a imiversity is ordinarily assumed to be represented by its 
annual current expenditure — salaries, instruction, property, etc.; excluding, of course, 
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all expenditures for the purchase of real estate and the construction of permanent build- 
ings. But the total cost is really somewhat greater than this. It should include a charge 
for interest and depreciation of buildings used for educational purposes. 

There are two reasons why these charges have not been included in the past. Many 
universities, particularly in the East, have found it difficult to place a valuation on their 
buildings and other parts of their fixed educational plant. Harvard has at times defi- 
nitdy avowed the policy of treating buildings given to the University for educational 
purposes as having no commercial value. This is a convenient position to take when a 
state legislature tries to tax an educational institution — a difficulty which some of us 
feel in the East and from which our Western brethren are happily exempt. This policy 
also undoubtedly tends to simplify imiversity bookkeeping. Another reason why the 
value of plant has been ignored in estimating the cost of university education is that the 
interest and depreciation on its buildings is not an expense properly chargeable to the 
student. Interest and depreciation runs on whether there are five students or five 
thousand in attendance. If we were to assume that the cost of a university and the 
aggregate costs chargeable to the different students were identical, we should be forced 
to omit interest and depredation from our list of current charges. But if we recognize 
frankly, as we should, that the total or aggregate cost is greater than the costs which 
can be apportioned to the several students — ^in other words, that there is in the accoimt- 
ing of any university a large amount of imdistributed overhead charges — ^we are justified 
in induding interest and depreciation of educational plant in the total expense. 

For this purpose the land and buildings should be entered upon the books of the 
university at cost, as nearly as that cost can be ascertained. Our policy should be the 
same whether the buildings are given by a private donor, paid for by public appropria- 
ti<Hi, or built out of savings from current income. If the land is a gift it should be entered 
at its appraised value at the time of acquirement. Interest should be counted at the 
lowest current rates on long-time investment. The amoimt chargeable to depredation 
will differ with the character of the structures. On permanent buildings it seems prob- 
able that three quarters of one per cent annually will be enough. It need hardly be 
said that this depreciation charge is not intended as a fund to meet current repairs, though 
there are times when it may properly be drawn upon for extraordinary improvements 
that represent an addition to the original character of the plant.' 

ELEMENTS NOT NECESSARILY INCLUDED IN TOTAL COST 

Should the interest, maintenance, and administration of dormitory property be 
charged as a university cost ? This is a question which it is difficult to answer and on 

< The effect of charging interest wiD be a statistical rather than a financial one; that is, it will affect our 
estimates of cost, but will not alter the amount of available revenue. A depreciation charge will affect the latter 
as well as the former; but if it can be drawn upon from time to time for extraordinary repairs and improvements, 
it will not diminish the real income used for educational purposes. It will simply have the effect of spreading 
the diarge for improvements over a longer period. 
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which there appears to be no uniformity of procedure. We can either count all these 
charges as an expense of the school or department administering the dormitory, and 
treat the rental of the rooms as income for that department; or we can omit dormitories 
altogether from our expense accoimt (except in those rare cases where their operation 
produces a deficit), and simply enter the net rental after deducting interest, maintenance, 
and administration in the income column. As a matter of principle I believe the latter 
to be the more satisfactory method. The chief theoretical objection urged against 
it is that the dormitory life is an essential part of the college education, and that the cost 
of providing these opportunities is therefore in strictness an educational cost. It is 
also urged that in many of our institutions certain rooms in the dormitories are used for 
recitations, lectures, and other work Which is strictly educational. The latter difficulty 
is one which is easily overcome. The standard of rental for dormitory space is usually 
so well fixed that the department which occupies one quarter of the dormitory for lecture- 
rooms knows pretty well how much should be charged for this upon the books as an edu- 
cational expense. The other difficulty is more fimdamental, and may well give rise to 
some difference of opinion and of procedure among different colleges and universities. 

What has been said with regard to dormitories applies to dining-halls and other 
non-educational institutions connected with a imiversity so far as they undertake to be 
self-supporting. If they are not self-supporting, as in the case of a gymnasium or an 
infirmary, which is habitually operated at a large deficit, this deficit clearly represents 
a cost of education. 

Whether the money expended by a imiversity in scholarships and prizes should be 
treated as part of the total cost of education is a matter on which there is room for differ- 
ence of opinion. In making comparisons between different universities or different 
departments of the same university, it is obviously both unfair and misleading to count 
scholarships paid to students as a cost. If, however, we look at our universities as a 
whole on the one side and the public as a whole on the other, scholarships, whether 
endowed or bestowed out of university income, are an expense connected with the main- 
tenance of the institution. I incline to believe that the errors of statistical inference 
which result from including scholarships as an educational expense will ultimately prove 
to be so great that we shall eliminate them from the general accoimt, and shall treat 
scholarship funds as we treat dormitory investments; regarding them as things admin- 
istered by the university as an incident, rather than as a direct and immediate part of 
the work before us. 

SEPARATION OF GENERAL AND DEPARTMENTAL COSTS 

In many of our institutions the different schools grew up separately and their fusion 
into a real imiversity was a subsequent matter. The consequence is that the separation 
of accounts of our law schools and our medical schools, our colleges of arts and our col- 
leges of science, is a pretty thorough one and the principles governing this matter are 
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well understood. A particularly good conspectus of such departmental separation, 
arranged on the lines suggested by the Carnegie Foundation, is seen in the report of the 
receipts and expenditures of the University of Wisconsin of Jime i, 1912. It should be 
noted, however, that the expenses of a given faculty, however carefully computed, seldom 
cover the total expense of conducting such a department in any well-ordered imiversity. 
The general administrative offices of the president, secretary, and treasurer, render 
specific services to the departments which are of much financial importance and which 
the departments would have to purchase with their own departmental income unless 
they were furnished — and as a rule more efficiently and economically furnished — ^by 
the imiversity as a whole. 

Within each faculty or school most of our American institutions have comparatively 
little das^cation and di£Ferentiation of expenditures. The case is exceptional where 
a college can even guess how much it spends for the department of physics or for the 
department of English, or for any other of the large groups of courses of instruction. 
It knows what it pays for salaries in each of these groups; it may possibly know what 
it pays for supply accounts; but it does not know the cost of these several departments 
in the way of building space or in a dozen other indirect matters of finandal consequence. 
When Mr. Cooke made his investigation on Academic and Industrial Effidency for 
the Carnegie Foundation he had to gather pretty much all these data for himself. The 
Harvard statistical blank, already alluded to, constitutes, as far as I know, the first 
systematic effort of a large imiversity to deal with this problem thoroughly. 

APPORTIONMENT OF COSTS 

Thus far we have taken very little account of what is the fundamental question 
in almost every cost analysis: Which of the expenses of a university can be assigned to 
particular dasses, particular departments, and particular students, and which are to be 
treated as general expenses not to be thus apportioned ? 

The tendency of all inexperienced statistidans and of some experienced ones is to 
divide everything on what they call a ''flat" basis, which usually means a purely arbi- 
trary one. The difference between good and bad statistical work is largely due to wisdom 
or tmwisdom in drawing the line between the specific cost to be charged to a particular 
piece of work and the overhead charge which is simply to be regarded as part of the 
general expense of the institution as a whole. The exact line of this separation will 
depend upon the kind of question we are asking and the kind of use we intend to make of 
our statistics. 

There are three different questions involved in our cost accounting, which are often 
confused in the public mind: (i) We may wish to find whether the different parts of 
our work are being managed effidently and economically. (2) We may wish to find 
whether a given line of teaching and investigation is worth imdertaking. (3) We may 
wish to find what it costs to teach our students, as a body, or in particular lines. 
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The first of these questions is the one which was investigated by Mr. Cooke in the 
pamphlet ahready alluded to. It does not s^pear to me to be the line of inquiry which 
we should place in the foreground at present. Mr. Cooke's work was able and suggestive, 
but I question whether it had a value at all conmiensurate with the pains given to it. 
It was based on the fundamental fallacy that the productivity of a professor could be 
measured by the quantity of his intellectual output, and that the quality of output was 
a thing that could be neglected. I remember a story of a man who proposed in a church 
meeting that instead of giving the minister a salary they should pay him twenty dollars 
for every new member that joined the church; and he foimd it very difficult to see why 
the other members of the congregation all laughed. He said he thought that it was 
simply appl3dng common-sense business methods to a line of industry that was running 
down for want of them. But there is an old rule of common-sense business, somewhat 
forgotten in these days of the efficiency expert, that you should not pay by the piece 
imless you have a fairly determinate standard of quality which the inspector can pass as 
good or reject as bad. Under these circumstances I believe that the application of the 
quantitative method to academic efficiency is at present somewhat limited. We can use it 
in comparing the work of different men engaged in elementary teaching imder somewhat 
similar conditions. Beyond this it is dangerous. The two men who really did the most 
for Yale in the generation just past, William Dwight Whitney and Willard Gibbs, would 
have been found sadly deficient if judged by Mr. Cooke's standards. 

The second and the third questions seem to me to be the ones of practical import- 
ance. Harvard is taking up the second question and attempting to ascertain comparative 
costs of different departments and different courses as a whole. I shall deal with the 
third, and try to suggest some ideas which will help us in determining the actual cost of 
instruction of individual students in the different departments or courses. 

EXPENSES CHARGEABLE TO THE STUDENTS 

The administrative expenses of a department — dean's and registrar's offices and 
sub-treasury if there is one — ^may all be divided among the students regularly registered 
in the department as a per capita charge. Of course some students make the dean's 
office twice as much trouble as other students; but these variations are not of a character 
that we can well take into accoimt, and do not prevent our apportionment from being a 
true average instead of a mere quotient. 

To these administrative charges on behalf of the department must be added a share 
of the general expenses of imiversity administration. What that share should be is 
an extremely difficult question. No general answer can be given because the distribu- 
tion of functions between the central office and the dean's office is not the same in any 
two imiversities with which I am familiar. Under the conditions which exist at Yale I 
think it is fair to say that about two-thirds of the general expenses of administration are 
due to the need of taking charge of the students and should be apportioned among the 
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faculties or schools pro rata in proportion to the numbers of students registered, while 
one-third represents general services rendered to the graduates, the outside public, or the 
cause of learning, which cannot be properly distributed. (In all this I am assuming 
that the expenses of general imiversity administration are separate from the special 
expenses of publication and from the specific aid given to different lines of outside 
research. Relatively few of these last items can properly be apportioned or assigned to 
the students of any department.) 

It has been commonly supposed that all departmental salaries paid to the teaching 
force represent cost of instruction and should be divided per capita among the students. 
Personally I believe this to be an error. But I am far from being able to say exactly 
how we should draw the line of division. At Yale we are tentatively counting all excess 
of professors' salaries above the minimum figure as representing something besides work 
of departmental instruction. But the amoimt assigned to research by this method is 
altogether too small. I incline to think that we should take the ground that the stand- 
ard assistant professor's salary on his second term of appointment, twenty-five hundred 
dollars, represents what we pay for good teaching, and that the man who gets more than 
this gets it on account of the indirect services that he renders to the university and to the 
individual students thereof, rather than the amoimt that is paid him as a schoohnaster. 
When the Harvard plan of accounting has become more general I believe that we shall 
not try to prorate salaries for instruction among all the students in a school, but shall 
simply apportion the cost of each particular course to the students on the basis of the 
hours of instruction received. 

Of course there will be professors in institutions connected with a imiversity who 
are almost entirely occupied in research and whose salaries should not be charged to 
instruction at all. These are exceptional cases, and must be dealt with exceptionally. 

A proper share of interest, maintenance, and supply charges on buildings used for 
general administration, whether by the imiversity or the school, is assignable to the cost 
of instruction of the students as a body; and there is probably no great error in distribut- 
ing the costs of lecture halls and recitation rooms in the same way. But the expenses 
of laboratories cannot properly be divided among the students of the whole school per 
capita. All physics laboratory expenses should be assigned to the students of physics; 
all geological laboratory expenses to the students of geology. In this assignment we 
should use the student-hour as a unit; that is, we should divide the total laboratory 
expense, so far as it is chargeable to a department, by the number of hours of instruction 
given to students in that laboratory, and then charge each student with the instruction 
received. 

The amount spent by the departments for scholarship aid and other forms of student 
remuneration should not be included in the cost of education. It is possible that it is 
part of the total expense as between the university and the public. It cannot, I think, 
properly be considered as part of the expense of teaching the students. Nor should 
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donnitory expenses be included. U domiitory and dining-hali accounts are separated 
from the general account <A the university, so that we deal only with the net income w 
at most with a very small deficit from these institutions, the questicm before us will be 
much simidified. 

The subject is so vast and its ramificatimis so numerous that I have purposely stated 
these last results somewhat dogmatically, putting in definite shape things that are perh^is 
not wholly certain in my own mind. I have 6oat this with a view erf giving concrete 
propositions which will serve as a starting point for discussion; and I trust that what I 
have said will be taken in that sense. One thing only am I sure of; and that is that the 
problem <rf tmiversity cost is one whose complexity and difficulty make the fi^t f w rail- 
road cost analysis, in which I was engaged a quarter of a century ago, seem like child's 
play by comparison. 
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THE CONSTITUTION 

OF 

THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 

ADOPTED FEBRUARY 28, I90O 



I. NAME 

This organization is called The Association of Aicerican Universities. 

n. purpose 

It is founded for the purpose of considering matters of common interest relating to 
graduate study. 

m. MEMBERSHIP 

1. QualificaUans. — ^It is composed of institutions on the North American continent 
engaged in giving advanced or graduate instruction. 

2. Initial Membership. — Its initial membership consists of the following institutions: 

University of Califomia 

Catholic University of America 

University of Chicago 

Clark University 

Columbia University 

Cornell University 

Harvard University 

The Johns Hopkins University 

The Leland Stanford Jimior University 

University of Michigan 

University of Pennsylvania 

Princeton University 

University of Wisconsin 

Yale University 

3. Election of New Members. — Other institutions may be admitted, at the annual 
conference, on the invitation of the Executive Committee, indorsed by a three-fourths 
vote of the members of the Association. 

IV. MEETINGS 

The Association shall hold an annual conference at such time and place as the Execu- 
tive Committee may direct. 
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V. PROGRAM 

The Executive Committee shall prepare a program for each meeting. 

VI. OFFICERS 

The officers of the Association shall be President, Vice-President, and Secretary. 
These three, with two others elected by the Association, shall constitute the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Vn. VOTING POWER 

In each conference, each University may have any number of representatives, but 
each University shall have a single vote. 

Vni. LIMITATION OF POWERS 

No act of the Association shall be held to control the policy or line of action of any 
institution belonging to it. 

RECOMMENDATIONS ADOPTED 

Attention is called to the recommendations adopted by the Association at the 
Fifteenth Annual Conference as follows: 

1. Relative to the appointment to fellowships and scholarships (see pp. 16-17). 

2. Relative to admission to Graduate Schools (see pp, 18-19). 



CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES AND LIST OF OFFICERS 

First Annual Conference (organization), Chicago, February 27, 28, 1900 
Officers were elected for 1900-1901 as appear under Second Conference. 

Second Annual Conference, Chicago, February 26-28, 1901 
President, Harvard University 

Vice-PresidetU, University of California 

Secretary, University of Chicago 

Executive Committee, Columbia University, Johns Hopkins University 

Third Annual Conference, Chicago, February 25-27, 1902 
President, Columbia University 

Vice-President, University of Michigan 

Secretary, University of Chicago 

Executive Committee, University of California, Harvard University 

FoxTRTH Annual Conference, New York, December 29-31, 1902 
President, Yale University 

Vice-President, Cornell University 

Secretary, University of Chicago 

Execuiioe Committee, University of Pennsylvania, University of Wisconsin 

FiFiH Annual Conference, New Haven, February 18-20, 1904 
President, University of Chicago 

Vice-President, Princeton University 

Secretary, Columbia University 

Executive Committee, Leland Stanford Junior University, Catholic University of America 

Sixth Annual Conference, Baltimore, January 12-14, 1905 
President, Johns Hopkins University 

Vice-President, Clark University 

Secretary, Columbia University 

Executive Committee, University of California, Harvard University 

Seventh Annual Conference, San Francisco, Berkeley, and Palo Alto, March 14-17, 1906 
President, University of Wisconsin 

Vice-President, Cornell University 

Secretary, Columbia University 

Executive Committee, Princeton University, Leland Stanford Junior University 

EiGHiH Annual Conference, Cambridge, November 23, 24, 1906 
President, University of California 

Vice-President, Harvard University 

Secretary, Columbia University 

Executive Committee, University of Chicago, University of Wisconsin 

II 
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Ninth Annual Conference, Ann Arbor, January 9, 10, 1908 
President^ Cornell University 

Vice-President, Catholic University of America 

Secretary, Columbia University 

Executive Cammittee, University of Pennsylvania, University of Michigan 

Tenth Annual Conference, Ithaca, January 7, 8, 1909 
President, University of Michigan 

Vice-President, Leiand Stanford Junior University 

Secretary, Harvard University 

Executive Committee, Cornell University, Columbia University 

Eleventh Annual Conference, Madison, January 4, 5, 1910 
President, Princeton University 

Vice-President, University of Virginia 

Secretary, Harvard University 

Executive Committee, Cornell University, Columbia University 

Twelfth Annual Conference, Charlottesville, November 10, 11, 1910 
President, University of Pennsylvania 

Vice-President, University of Wisconsin 

Secretary, Harvard University 

Executive Cammittee, Columbia University, University of Michigan 

Thirteenth Annual Conference, Chicago, October 26, 27, 1911 
President, University of Virginia 

Vice-President, University of Illinois 

Secretary, Harvard University 

Executive Committee, Columbia University, University of Missouri 

FoxTRTEENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE, Philadelphia, November 7, 8, 191 2 
President, Leiand Stanford Junior University 

Vice-President, Clark University 

Secretary, Harvard University 

Executive Committee, Columbia University, Indiana University 

Fifteenth Annual Conference, Urbana, November 7, 8, 1913 
President, Catholic University of America 

Vice-President, Yale University 

Secretary, Harvard University 

Executive Committee, University of Minnesota, Columbia University 



OFFICERS 

President — ^The representative of the University of Illinois. 
Vice-President — ^The representative of Columbia University. 

Secretary — ^The representative of the University of Pennsylvania (to serve for a period of 
five years from 1913). 

Additional members of the Executive Committee — ^The representative of Harvard University; 
the representative of the University of Minnesota. 
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THE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 



FIRST SESSION 

The First Session was called to order at ten o'clock on the morning of Friday, 
November 7, 1913, with Mr. Daniel W. Shea, of the Catholic University of America, in 
the chair, and Mr. G. Peabody Gardner, Jr., of Harvard University, acting as Secretary. 

The following delegates were present: 

Univebsity of Cauformia— Mr. Armin O. Leusdmer 

Catholic University of America— Mr. Daniel W. Shea 

University of Chicago— Mr. Harry Pratt Judson, Mr. RoUin D. Salisbury, Mr. Albion W. 

Small, Mr. Frank Bigelow Tarbell, Mr. Julius Stieglitz, Mr. John Merle Coulter, Mr. 

William Albert Nitze, Mr. Walter A. Payne 
Clark University— Mr. John Wallace Baird 
Columbia University— Mr. William H. Carpenter 
Cornell University— Mr. Ernest Merritt 

Harvard University— Mr. Charles Homer Haskins, Mr. Geoige Peabody Gardner, Jr. 
University of Illinois— Mr. David Eanley, Mr. Kendric C. Babcock, Mr. Phineas L. 

Windsor, Mr. William A. Noyes, Mr. Raymond M. Alden, Mr. Arthur H. Daniels, Mr. 

Edgar J. Townsend, Mr. Herbert J. Barton, Mr. Joel Stebbins, Mr. Evarts B. Greene 
Indiana University-— Mr. Carl H. Eigenmann, Mr. Ulysses G. Weatherly 
State University of Iowa— Mr. John G. Bowman, Mr. Carl E. Seashore, Mr. C. F. Ansley 
Johns Hopkins University— Mr. Westd Woodbury Willoughby 
Leland Stanford Junior University— Mr. Augustus Taber Murray 
University of SIansas— Mr. Frank H. Hodder 
University of Michigan— Mr. Karl E. Guthe 
University of Minnesota-— Mr. Guy Stanton Ford 

University of Missouri-— Mr. J. C. Jones, Mr. Isidor Loeb, Mr. Walter Miller 
University of Nebraska- Mr. L. A. Sherman 

University of Pennsylvania — ^Mr. Herman V. Ames, Mr. John C. Rolfe 
Princeton University— Mr. J. G. Hibben, Mr. A. F. West 
University of Wisconsin— Mr. Charles R. Van Hise, Mr. Geoige C. Comstock 

The following institutions were unrepresented: 

University of Virginia 
Yale University 

The minutes of the preceding Conference were approved as printed. 

IS 
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The Treasurer presented the following financial report, approved by the Executive 

Committee, and it was accepted: 

Receipts: 

Balance on hand, November 6, 191 2 $ 803.98 

Assessments 880.00 

Interest 23.22 

$1,707.20 
Expenditures: 

Clerical work $ 15.00 

Postage and stationery 12.60 

Telegrams 1.32 

Payment on checks .80 

Reporting Proceedings of the Fourteenth Conference 118. 75 

Printing Proceedings of the Fourteenth Conference 131 • 15 

Charges for distributing Proceedings 16.71 

Executive Committee expenses 12.00 

I 308.33 
Balance on hand, November 3, 1913 1,398.87 

$1,707.20 

The President, Edmund J. James, of the University of Illinois, delivered a brief 
address of welcome. 

Upon motion, the followmg resolution from the Executive Committee was adopted: 

Resolved, That the Association of American Universities recommends to each of its con- 
stituent Universities the preparation of a catalogue of its serial publications; and the printing 
of the catalogue in a form which will permit the publication of the several catalogues as a col- 
lected work, so arranged and indexed as to make it a useful work of reference. 

The Secretary reported that the Association had received an invitation to hold its 
next meeting at Princeton University, this being a renewal of the invitation extended 
last year. The Catholic University of America and Clark University also extended 
invitations to the Association to meet with them in 1914. Upon motion, the Associa- 
tion voted to accept the invitation of Princeton University to hold the Sixteenth Annual 
Conference in 1914 at Princeton. 

An invitation was presented from the University of California to hold the Seven- 
teenth Annual Conference in 191 5 at Berkeley. Upon motion, the Association accepted 
the invitation. 

Mr. Haskins reported from the Conference of Deans of Graduate Schools the fol- 
lowing resolution adopted by the Conference of Deans, which it desires to have acted 
upon by the Association, these recommendations to be substituted for those now in 
force, which were adopted by the Association in 1906. These resolutions, after discus- 
sion and slight modification, were adopted as follows: 
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1. That a provisional selection of fellows and scholars be made as nearly as possible simul- 
taneously, (say) during the last week of March in each year.' 

2. That the results of such election be communicated at once to every member of the 
Association. 

3. That no person be asked to accept any such appointment and no formal elections to 
such positions be made until a sufficient time shall have elapsed for commimication among all 
the Universities concerned, (say) April 15. 

4* There shall be annexed to the commimication provided under rule 2 a list of fellowships 
and scholarships (if any) for which selection has not yet been made. Persons whose names are 
included in the lists provided in rule 2 shall be considered as prima Jade ineligible for appoint- 
ment to these or other vacancies. 

5. If a candidate who has accepted an appointment to a fellowshq) withdraw from his 
agreement without sufficient cause, it is recommended that the facts in die case be communi- 
cated to the other Universities of the Association. 

6. That the substance (rf Nos. 3, 4, and 5 be conomunicated to applicants. 

The chair appointed the following committee to nominate officers for the ensuing 
year: Mr. Haskins, of Harvard University , Mr. Leuschner, of the University of California, 
and Mr. Seashore, of the State University of Iowa. 

He also appointed as the Press Committee Mr. Windsor, of the University of Illinois^ 
and Mr. Gardner, of Harvard University. 

Mr. Hibben, on behalf of Princeton University, then presented a paper on ^'The 
Type of Graduate Scholar'' (see p. 23). The paper was discussed by Messrs. Van IBse 
(p. 29); Noyes (p. 29); Willoughby (p. 29); Haskins (p. 30); Comstock (p. 30); and 
Alden (p. 30). 

On motion, Mr. Baker, President of the University of Colorado, was invited to 
address the Association as a representative of a Committee of the National Council of 
Education on the report of the ^'Investigation concerning the Shortening of the 
Curriculum of High Schools and Colleges," which report has been published by the 
National Bureau of Education. Mr. Baker then delivered the following brief address: 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Association of American Universities: 

1 am here representing the National Council of Education to invite this body to appoint 
a co-operating conmiittee on the question of Economy of Time in Education. A committee 
of that council has been at work on the subject for years. The investigation was started with a 
view to the location of the College in its relations to secondary education, to the Graduate School, 
and to the Professional Schools. After a careful survey of the whole field of education, general 

> The ConfcreDce of Deans, held at Philadelphia, November 9, 19x2, adopted the foUowing recommendatbn 
to be presented to the Association at its meeting in 1913: ** Voted: To recommend to the Association of 
American Universities that March i be adopted as a miiform date of application for fellowships and scholarships 
within the Universities constituting the Association." The minutes of the meeting of 1913 do not indicate 
that the resolution was acted upon, although, according to the recollection of Mr. Ha^ins who presented 
the other resolutions, it was i^>proved. 
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and special, a report has been made and twelve thousand copies of that report have just been 
published by the National Bureau of Education. There is a co-operating committee of the 
National Department of Superintendence engaged in an investigation of the problem as related 
to the elementary and secondary period. The work must be done by the co-operation of the 
various departments, and it never can be brought to a final issue without the co-operation of 
this body. I will not take up the time in further explanation because the whole matter is in 
print and before you for whatever action you may choose to take. 

The seventh recommendation of the Conunittee in its report is, "That the National Asso- 
ciation of State Universities and the National Department of Superintendence be urged to con- 
tinue their work on this problem— both the economy of time in the period of general education 
and the form of reorganization throughout; and that the Association of American Universities 
be invited to co-operate." Upon these bodies will rest the responsibility of a final solution. 

Upon motion, it was voted '' to refer to the Executive Committee, with power, the 
appointment of a committee to investigate, in co-operation with the National Council 
of Education," the above-mentioned problem. 

Upon motion, the meeting adjourned. 



SECOND SESSION 

The Second Session was called to order at two o'clock with Mr. Pace, of the Catholic 
University of America, in the chair. 

Mr. Carpenter thereupon presented a report from the Executive Committee concern^ 
ing the action of the Philosophical Faculty in the University of Berlin, regarding the recog- 
nition of Bachelors' degrees of American Colleges and Universities (see p. 56). Upon 
motion, it was voted to accept and approve the report and accompanying resolution 
presented by Mr. Carpenter, on behalf of the Executive Committee, concerning the 
action of the Philosophical Faculty in the University of Berlin, regarding the recognition 
of Bachelors' degrees of American Colleges and Universities. 

Upon motion, it was voted to call the attention of the Executive Committee to the 
importance of including in the list of institutions whose degrees shall be accepted by the 
German government, State Universities whose undergraduate course is equivalent to those 
of Colleges on the accepted list of the Carnegie Institution and to request the Executive 
Committee to conmiunicate with the Association of State Universities with a view to 
securing information regarding this.' 

Mr. Haskins presented from the Conference of Deans the question of the recog- 
nition of degrees of Normal Schools and Colleges. After consideration, it was voted to 
adopt the following resolution: "That members of the Association of American Universi- 
ties should not recognize, for admission to their Graduate School, the degree of any 

> This instruction was carried out by the Executive Committee, but the information has not been 
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institution which is not recognized by the University of the state in which the institution 
is located." 

Upon motion, it was voted to adopt the following recommendation presented from 
the Conference of Deans of Graduate Schools: ''That the Association appoint a com^ 
mittee to consider what can be done to improve our knowledge of the status of the several 
institutions sending students to our Graduate Schools, this committee to co-operate with 
any other agencies which may seem advisable, and to report at the next annual meeting." 
It was voted that the Executive Committee appoint such a committee. 

Upon motion, it was resolved that the following letter be presented to the President 
of the United States, from the Association of American Universities, requesting the 
publication of the revised classification of Universities and Colleges with reference 
to Bachelors' degrees, which had been prepared by the Bureau of Education. 

November 7, 1913 
To his Excdiency, the President of the United States, Washingfan, D£.: 

Sir: In 1911 at the request of the Deans of the Graduate Schools represented in this Asso- 
ciation, the United States Bureau of Education published "A Classification of Universities and 
Colleges with Reference to Bachelors' Degrees," by Eendric Charles Babcock, Specialist in 
Higher Education. This list was found so useful by the members of this Association that the 
Graduate Schools of the institutions which are members of this Association requested the Bureau 
a year later to publish a revision of the classification. The Bureau undertook to comply 
with this request, and as a matter of fact put such a revision into type. Copies of the '^galley 
proof" were sent to representatives of members of this Association for suggestion and criticism 
before publication. 

On inquiring later for copies of the revised list, rq>resentatives of institutions which are 
members of this Association were infonned by the Bureau of Education that by order of the Presi- 
dent publication of the list was postponed. The rq>resentatives of the institutions which are 
members of this Association believe that this classification of Universities and Colleges is useful 
both to them as a means of enabling them properly to grade students who are seeking admission 
to their Graduate Schools, and also to all Colleges and Universities so listed by pointing out to 
them means of improvement in their own condition and their interrelation. For these reasons 
the Association of American Universities, assembled in its fifteenth annual convention, hereby 
req)ectfully requests you to withdraw the request to the Bureau of Education which resulted 
in postponing the publication of this list, and to instruct the Bureau to issue the revised classifica- 
tion as soon as possible. We believe that by so doing you will assbt the cause of higher education 
throughout the country and will confer a boon not only upon the members of this Association, 

but upon all the Colleges concerned. 

Very req[>ectfully submitted, 

(Signed) Edmund J. James 
On behalf of the Association of American Universities 

Mr. Johnston, on behalf of Columbia University, presented a paper on "The Library 
as a University Factor" (see p. 31). 
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This was followed by a paper by Mr. Ford, on behalf of the University of Minnesota, 
on ''The Library and the Graduate School" (see p. 38). 

The papers were discussed by Messrs. Comstock (p. 46); Johnston (p. 46); 
Guthe (pp. 46, 48); Haskins (p. 46); Kinley (p. 47); and Willoughby (p. 48). 

On motion, the meeting adjourned. 



TfflRD SESSION 

The Third Session was called to order at ten o'clock on the morning of Saturday, 
November 8, with Mr. Shea on the Catholic University of America in the chair. 
The Committee on Nominations reported as follows: 

For Presidenir— The representative of the University of Illinois. 

For Vice-Presidentr— The rq>resentative of Columbia University. 

For SecreUtry and Treasurer— The rq>resentative of the University of Pemisylvania (to 
serve for a period of five years from 1913). 

For Additional Members of the ExeciUioe ComnUUee— The representatives of the University 
of Minnesota and Harvard University. 

The Executive Committee reported that it had considered the qualifications of the 
six Universities which have been suggested for membership in the Association and that 
it is not convinced that any one of these institutions has a sufficient Graduate Department 
to warrant admission at present to the Association of American Universities. Accord- 
ingly, the Executive Committee makes no recommendation for new members at this 
meeting. Upon motion, it was voted to accept this report. 

Mr. Babcock, on behalf of the University of Illinois, presented a paper on '^ Further 
Co-ordination of Colleges and Universities." The paper was briefly discussed by Messrs. 
West, Noyes, Seashore, Judson, Merritt, and Guthe. 

Upon motion, it was resolved that the Executive Committee be requested to appoint 
a special committee to investigate and report to this Association on the question of the 
classification of American Colleges with reference to their educational standards and 
practices. 

Upon motion, the following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved: That the members of the Association of American Universities desire to convey 
to the University of Illinois their appreciation of the cordial hospitality, which has made this 
Conference one of the most enjoyable in the history of the Association. 

On motion, the meeting adjourned. 
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CONFERENCE OF DEANS 

In connection with the meetings of the Association^ sessions of a Conference of 
Deans of Graduate Schools were held at Urbana, Illinois, in the afternoon and evening 
of November 6. These sessions were devoted to the discussion of the following program: 

I. Problems concerning Admission to Graduate Schools. 

(a) Difficulties concerning graduates of American Colleges and Professional Schools. 
Resolution of Deans of State Universities concerning Bachelor of Arts of Normal 
College. 
(jb) Problem of rating foreign students. 

Report of the Committee appointed to consider this problem. 
(c) Recognition of work done in other Graduate Schools, 
n. Methods of Appointment to Fellowships and Scholarshq)s. 

Report of the Committee appointed to consider the working of the resolutions adopted 

by the Association in 1906. 
General Discussion, 
m. Other Problems. 

Upon the report of a committee consisting of Director Comstock, of the University 
of Wisconsin, Dean Small, of the University of Chicago, and Dean West, of Princeton 
University, the Conference voted to recommend to the Association certain modifications 
in the report regarding fellowships and scholarships adopted by the Association in 1906, 
so that the recommendations to the various Universities shall read as follows: 

1. That a provisional selection of fellows and scholars be made as nearly as possible simul- 
taneously, (say) during the last week of March in each year. 

2. That the results of such election be commimicated at once to every member of the 
Association. 

3. That no person be asked to accept any such appointment and no formal election to such 
positions be made until a sufficient time shall have elapsed for communication among all the 
Universities concerned, (say) April 15. 

4. There shall be annexed to the commimication provided under rule 2 a list of fellowships 
and scholarshq)s (if any) for which selection has not yet been made. Persons whose names are 
included in the lists provided in rule 2 shall be considered as prima fade ineligible for appoint- 
ment to these or other vacancies. 

5. If a candidate who has accepted an appointment to a fellowship withdraw from his 
agreement without sufficient cause, it is recommended that the facts in the case be communicated 
to the other Universities of the Association. 

6. That the substance of Nos. 3, 4, and 5 be communicated to applicants. 

After an informal discussion of the admission of graduates of Normal Colleges and 
other normal institutions to graduate registration, it was voted to present a resolution 
upon the subject to the Association, recommending the accepta:nce only of degrees from 
institutions recognized by the University of the state in which they are located. 
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It was voted to ask the Association to send a letter to the President of the United 
States, urging the publication of the revised Classification of American Colleges and 
Universities with reference to their Bachelors' degrees, as prepared by the Bureau of 
Education and submitted in proof to the members of the Association in October, 191 2. 

It was further voted to recommend to the Association the appcmitment of a com- 
mittee to consider what can be done to improve our knowledge of the status of the 
several institutions sending students to our Graduate Schools, this committee to co- 
operate with any other agencies which may seem advisable and to report at the next 
annual meeting. 

MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee, at 9:15, on the morning of Friday, 
November 7, there were present: 

President, The Catholic University of America, represented 

by Professor Daniel W. Shea. 
Secretaiy and Treasurer, Harvard University, represented by Dean Charles 

H. Haskins and Mr. 0. Peabody Gardner, Jr. 
Additional members, Columbia University, represented by Provost 

William H. Carpenter. 

The University of Minnesota, represented by 

Dean Guy Stanton Ford. 

Upon motion, it was resolved to approve the minutes of the last meeting. 

Upon motion, it was resolved to approve the Treasurer's report and refer it to the 
Association. 

Upon motion, it was resolved that the Executive Committee report to the Associa- 
tion that it has considered the qualifications of six Universities which have been suggested 
for membership in the Association, and that it is not convinced that any one of these 
institutions has a sufiSidently strong Graduate Department to warrant admission at 
present to the Association of American Universities, and accordingly the Executive Com- 
mittee makes no recommendations for new members at this meeting. 

Upon motion, it was resolved to accept with appreciation Provost Carpenter's 
report and accompanying resolutions concerning the bearing upon institutions, not 
members of the Association, of the vote from the Philosophical Faculty in the University 
of Berlin regarding the recognition of the Bachelor's degree; and upon motion it was 
resolved to present this report, together with the resolutions accompanying it, to the 
Association for action. 

Upon motion, the meeting adjourned. 
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FIRST SESSION 



THE TYPE OF GRADUATE SCHOLAR 

PAPER PRESENTED ON BEHALF OF PRINCETON UNIVERSITY BY MR. HIBBEN 

In the development of the species of any oiganism there is always a typical form, 
which represents the prevailing tendencies at work in producing and maintaining it. 
Where purely mechanical forces are operative, it is possible to preserve an absolute uni- 
f Qixnity of type with no variation from a completely monotonous product. The stamp 
of the machine appears on every article of its imvarying output. Where there are living 
forces, however, the central type maintains its characteristic position in the midst of a 
large number of variations from it. The type may be considered as the resultant of the 
many constant forces at work which are conspiring to produce it, and, therefore, may 
always be regarded as a diagnostic symptom of those concealed tendencies, to which its 
characteristic features are due. 

The graduate student develops within a system of academic forces which exert a 
constant influence upon his ambition, his idea of a scholar's vocation, his habits of study, 
his methods of research; and which thus set a limit to his possible attainment. The 
presence of a marked individuality may transcend the influence of these forces and 
enable the student to manifest a superior order of excellence. It is also true on the 
other hand that variations from this general type may manifest themselves in an oppo- 
site way and show an obvious inferiority of attainment. 

The question naturally suggests itself as to what are the determining forces, in the 
academic world today, which tend to constitute a definite type of graduate student. 
These forces cannot be determined by any biometric method. Their operation produces 
qualitative rather than quantitative differences. And yet it is quite pertinent to inquire 
concerning the groimd of these qualitative differences which give character to the type. 
They all may be traced back to a single source in the expectation which prevails in Uni- 
versity circles of a certain kind of work which the graduate student must successfully 
accomplish. This expectation sets a program for his studies and for the general habit 
of his life. It makes prominent the necessity of the graduate student being so trained 

23 
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in the line of his specialty that he will be able to acquire expert knowledge concerning 
some specifically defined field of investigation, and thus qualify to speak with authority 
concerning the things he knows. In many cases of course the graduate student is lodL- 
ing forward to the taking of his Doctor's degree, and to that end he naturally bends his 
energies to accumulate as abundant and valuable material as possible for his Doctor's 
dissertation. In other words, he has a special field of work before him and a special 
subject within the special field. £ver3rthing it seems must be sacrificed for his pecul- 
iarly intensive labors. 

There is a demand also in certain quarters that in the pursuit of knowledge within 
this limited area the graduate student should give evidence of some aptitude for original 
discovery. These expectations he finds in the very atmosphere about him, wherein his 
special studies are to be pursued. This must determine in some essential sense the 
general mode of scholarly procedure and the general nature of scholarly attainment. 
The type is largely determined by these influences. It is of course obvious, even to a 
very superficial inquirer, that the type thus produced has its conspicuous defects and 
limitations. 

The restricted field of investigation demanding an intensity of sustained application 
and concentrated attention is in itself conducive to a narrowing of scholarly interest, to 
a h'miting of the sources of knowledge, and to a circumscribing of the range of desire and 
appreciation. The very success, moreover, which may attend the special inquirer may 
lead him to indulge in a spirit of pedantry which is always to be regarded as a symptom 
of defect or disease in scholarship. There is also a certain pharisaism which is always 
a siure indication of superficial attainment. The pharisaical spirit which indulges in the 
complacent contemplation of one's own attainment is wholly devoid of that true sense 
of proportion which enables a man rightly to view his own knowledge in reference both to 
the known and the unknown. 

There is also in these graduate years of study a tendency to bring about an aloof- 
ness of scholarship, a detachment from the world of human affairs and activity, and a 
dearth of human sympathies. 

It is an obvious economic loss to develop the mind at the sacrifice of the man. All 
of these dangers and drawbacks incident to the necessary perfecting of oneself in his 
specialty may be overcome by the stronger personalities among our graduate students. 
When this is the case we have a conspicuous variation from the type which we all admire. 

We must recognize, however, that variations from the type do not necessarily affect 
the stability and permanency of the type itself, nor tend to modify its salient features. 
There is always the possibility of the appearance of extreme cases, and yet the tjrpe 
withal remains the same. If any change is to be brought about in the type it is the 
constant and central forces in operation tending to produce the type which must them- 
selves experience some radical modification. Where in any development the phenome- 
non appears which is known as the progression of the type there is always a tendency 
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among the t]q>ical forms to fashion themselves according to those extreme cases of varia- 
tion which show essential superiority. To secure a progressive type, therefore, there must 
be some modification of the essential determinants among the controlling influences. 
Naturally progress in University experience is realized only when the progression of the 
type can be maintained. The question suggests itself in reference to the particular sub- 
ject under discussion. How is it possible to secure this improvement of the graduate- 
student type ? The type we have seen is due in general to the expectation which has 
been created in the University world as to the kind of excellence which is in demand. 
Therefore, if it is possible to create an atmosphere of expectation as regards a higher 
order of attainment, influences will appear and prevail which will assure the progress of 
the type. 

Toward this end it seems to me that we who have the responsibility of directing the 
studies of our graduate students should insist that whatever may be the area of knowl- 
edge which they choose for their special field of investigation, they should be taught to 
correlate it with the great central subject of their studies. At the very beginning of 
his graduate years the student should understand distinctly that he will be required to 
interpret the results of his research in the light of the whole body of knowledge. The 
scholar is not the collector, but the interpreter of knowledge. 

This expectation we can enforce, moreover, by a very careful endeavor on our 
part to make the final examination of a student for the Doctor's degree as comprehensive 
as possible. Such an examination should test the student upon his general knowledge 
of the literature of his subject, of its historical development, of its determining laws, and 
of the standards by means of which he is able to reach a discerning judgment and a 
critical estimate of all that pertains to its essential significance. The supreme test of 
the skill of the teacher is his ability to conduct a Doctor's examination and by his ques- 
tions reveal the wealth or the poverty of the candidate's scholarly resources, sometimes 
indeed the poverty or wealth of his own resources as well. It would be well, moreover, 
to induce the student to choose a subject for his Doctor's dissertation which will neces- 
sarily compel him, in order to master it, to make excursions far afield into the neighboring 
territories of knowledge. 

The true scholar must also have the spirit as well as the letter of knowledge. There 
must be something in his nature that will respond with enthusiasm to the imfolding of 
truth in its infinitely various forms before his inquiring observation. There should be 
such an appreciative sense of its value as to command his enthusiasm and devotion. 
He should possess, also, the ability to relate the truth he discovers to life itself, and to 
give it that scope and play in his experience which will exert its transforming power upon 
life's interests and activities. There are some subjects, it is true, which will be seen to 
bear directly upon the problems of living, such as the study of sodal and political con- 
ditions, of history, or of philosophy. There are other subjects, however, which have 
only an indirect reference to the daily problems of existence. But no truth swings 
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entirely dear of life, and any body of ideas, however abstract and seemingly removed fr<Mn 
concrete experience, will nevertheless be found to possess a transforming power in refer- 
ence to the mind and character of the scholar who entertains these as his familiar com- 
panions. They will, at least, tend to quicken the thought and furnish the mind with 
a sensitized surface capable of receiving upon it the impressions of the human world from 
whose contact it cannot escape. 

Among those elements of knowledge which are merely mechanical there must be 
some power of the mind to organize the various items of fact into a living whole. Where 
there is life there is always creative power. The spirit of knowledge eludes definition. 
There is no formula which expresses or explains it, but it is possible for a University to 
create the expectation that anyone who may cherish the ambition to become a scholar 
should early in his career give evidence that for him the tree of knowledge is veritably 
a tree of life. 

The humanistic strain in the spirit of the scholar may be produced by the study of 
science as well as that of the classics or of philosophy or of art. Wherever there is 
intellectual striving an expansion of the mind results. This in itself should normally 
stimulate human sympathies and enlarge the range of human interests, for this mental 
development is chiefly brought about through contact with other minds, not only of 
one's contemporaries, but of other ages and of other races. This should create a sense 
of mutual dependence and thus make possible a true brotherhood of scholarship. 

We know that knowledge is power, but it becomes efficient power only when one 
has learned the secret of applying it to the concrete experiences of life. One may possess 
a whole world of knowledge and have behind him a whole world of experience, but if 
this world is detached from the actual conditions and circumstances of life it is of no 
avail. The scholar must acquire not only knowledge, but also that wisdom which is 
the art of directing knowledge to a worthy end. Above all, one must learn the secret 
of applying his knowledge to hmnan conditions and to human needs. To instruct, to 
persuade, to control men, there must be an imderstanding of their nature and disposition, 
and the success or failure of most persons will be determined at the last analysis by their 
ability to deal with men. Whatever may be one's profession or calling, human contacts 
are inevitable. Even the most technical branches of knowledge which seem far remote 
from any hmnan relation or significance whatsoever are not free from this hmnan factor. 
The men who are to pursue the technical professions after their studies have been finished 
are peculiarly dependent upon their knowledge of their fellow-men. For the activities 
of their daily work will bring them in close touch with the human elements with which 
they must deal, and which they must learn how wisely and efficiently to control. 

This relation of the graduate student to the human conditions of his life's work is 
peculiarly significant as regards the position and function of the teacher. If is of impera- 
tive necessity that our graduate students who are looking forward to the profession 
of teaching should have about them the possibilities of daily companionship. Talent 
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may be developed in secret, but character only in the stream of the world, as one who 
knew well the possibilities of human nature has so profoundly observed. Surroundings 
should be provided for them which will bring together in one common life men of various 
temperaments, tastes, and aptitudes, whose studies lie in various fields of knowledge, 
and which thus will tend to make them mutually helpful one to another through the 
daily commerce of thought. 

Again, the graduate student should be led by all the influences of his surroundings 
to such a reverence for the might and majesty of truth that he will himself show the 
q>irit of humility as he walks within the courts of knowledge. The scholar should possess 
a masterful grasp of the truth and should speak with the voice of authority, but this is 
not incompatible with a docile spirit. Docility is the necessary condition of progress in 
scholarship. The pride of scholarly attainment is as deplorable as the pride of material 
possession. The intellectual Pharisee could not possibly see himself bulk so large, were 
it not that the world of knowledge appears to him so exceedingly small. Whatever 
superiority a man may attain on account of his scholarship should be very humbly and 
reverently devoted to the enlightenment of his less highly favored fellows. If he feels 
a responsibility for the use of his intellectual powers, he will not waste much time in the 
fruitless occupation of contemplating and admiring them. He will then recognize the 
truth that his learning is not to be prostituted in the vain exploitation of himself, but in 
the hiunble service of the world. 

Moreover, in the pursuit of any investigation which a graduate student undertakes 
he should have clearly before him the difference between discovery and rediscovery. 
Too much emphasis has been put upon the test of discovery as regards the ability of the 
special research student. It is not absolutely essential that in the studies of a scholar 
some new discovery should be made. The progress of scholarship is often along the Unes 
of rediscovering for himself that which has been known to the world of thought. The 
main question, it seems to me, is this. Does a scholar's research furnish a new center of 
illumination to lighten the path of his progress ? Is his increasing knowledge a lamp to 
his feet ? It is too great a demand upon him that he should discover an absolutely new 
light. It is sufficient in many cases if he can gain a new reflection from some old and 
constant source of illumination. One can always maintain, however, an independence 
of judgment even where it is impossible to attain originality in research. 

.We hear much today of the demand for productive scholarship. Productive schol- 
arship, however, has to be tested by the value of the product. It is not sufficient to say 
of a man's accomplishment, merely that it is a work well done. To estimate it at its full 
value, we should be able to assure ourselves also that it is worth doing. It is urged that 
in the search after something new and original, whether one succeeds or not, at least 
habits of work, devices of experimentation, methods of exact scholarship are acquired 
and can be acquired only in this way. This is all true and the spirit of research should 
be encouraged in every way. But the exclusive desire to discover something new and 
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in an original way has its dangers and may lead to purely mechanical methods of inves- 
tigation. And our studies will become mechanical unless we bring to our task a richly 
furnished mind, conversant with the great thoughts of the great men who have marked 
out the boundaries, and have built the highways of the territory embraced by the general 
subject which we are investigating. We may go into the byways of knowledge and push 
our inquiries beyond the frontiers, blazing a trail patiently and perseveringly into the 
region of the unknown; but from time to time it is necessary to seek the high places, 
whence we may be able to gain a vision of those widely extending fields, which have 
already been won for man's knowledge and use. This is the scholar's privilege; it is 
the scholar's duty as well. 

There is a prevalent fallacy that after the foimdation of general knowledge has been 
securely grounded, we can then give our whole time and attention to building the super- 
structure of our specialty, and that questions of general knowledge in the domain of our 
subject may well cease to interest us, and can be eliminated from our thoughts and 
pursuits. 

I am firmly convinced, however, that quite the opposite is the case, that we can only 
satisfactorily build up our specialty when we are constantly buttressing it by our growing 
knowledge of the general subject in which our specialty faUs. I would emphasize this 
point particularly, that knowledge is to be regarded as a buttress as well as a foundation. 
Toward this end we should endeavor to impress upon the graduate student from the very 
beginning of his studies the necessity of developing the complementary powers of his 
mind. There should be an endeavor to balance the faculty of penetration with that of 
vision, the process of analysis with that of synthesis, experiment with theory, fact with 
law, and the knowledge of the particular case with an appreciation of its universal sig- 
nificance. True scholarship has power within itself to correct its own defects and 
transcend its own limitations, if there is only the passion for knowledge and the unweary- 
ing zeal to possess it. 

The one whose self-discipline has produced a finely tempered intellect, who is pos- 
sessed by the love of truth and counts no sacrifice too great in pursuit of it, who keenly 
scents the source of e:q)Ianation in the concealed cause, who has acquired the habit of 
accurate observation and exact statement, who has learned the secret of making every 
stream of knowledge tributary to his particular specialty, who is accustomed to reserve 
his judgment until he is able to see the obverse side of the shield, who has a sense of 
relative values, who knows how to preserve a proper balance among his own mental 
powers, skilled in the art of humanizing knowledge and breathing upon it the breath of 
life — this is the full measure of the stature of the scholar. 
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DISCUSSION OF THE TYPE OF GRADUATE SCHOLAR 

Mr. Van Hise: I rise only to break the ice with the hope that a general discussion may 
follow upon the admirable paper presented. I think Dr. Hibben's paper has pointed out the 
most serious defects of the present conduct of work in the Graduate School. The student in 
a department is expected by its staff to give his entire time to that department. Also the 
professor with whom the student is doing special work requires just as much use of that man's 
time as he can possibly obtain. Consequently the student has comparatively little chance to 
express himself outside of one department. He must pass his major examination in that 
department; and even if he has a di^>osition to go outside his special work, he has not much 
opportunity to do so because of the pressure of the major department. It is true a minor is 
required, but frequently the r^ulations are such that the minor may be taken in the same 
department as the major. Th\is the defect of narrowness in the training of the Doctor is com- 
monly promoted by the department that has him in charge. Thus the departmental authori- 
ties are quite as much to blame for the narrowness of the training of the Doctor of Philosophy 
as the man himself — perhaps more so. 

Therefore, reform should begin with ourselves. The professor should urge the man in 
his department to give a reasonable part of his time to broadening work. Specialized work 
should begin early; but broadening work should also be continued imtil the very end of the 
Doctor's work; not only so, but throughout life. 

Ms. NoYEs: It seems to me President Van Hise has pointed out one of the greatest dangers 
of graduate work, the danger of narrowing the student, and has indicated as a corrective along 
that line the necessity of a foundation in fields that are frequently remote from the particular 
specialty of the student. We m\ist take care of the all-around education of the student, which 
is absolutely essential to high scholarship. There is another point also suggested in the p<q)er, 
and that is the character of the topic for research that is given to the student. There is a very 
strong temptation for the professor to exploit his students, to use them in carT3dng out some 
small fraction of a large problem upon which he is himself engaged. All of us who are engaged 
in scientific work realize the necessity of securing an immense amount of data. Now, there is 
a very strong temptation for a man working in a field that requires this to put a graduate stu- 
dent at work on some narrow topic for the accumulation of material which will contribute, 
perhaps, to the solving of some very large problem, and yet in such a way that the student 
himself works in a field of very narrow limits. President Hibben has pointed out that the topic 
which is selected should be one which will give the student some sort of broadening outlook. 
It ought not to be narrowed down to the exigencies or needs of the professor, but should be 
selected with reference to the need of the student for training. 

Mr. Wuxoughby: It seems to me that in some respects we are in a condition worse than 
that which has been pointed out. In many cases not only is the student imable to cover the 
fields of knowledge closely allied with his principal subject, but he cannot cover comprehen- 
sively the principal subject itself. Unless we are willing to increase the years of graduate work 
we must, therefore, depend upon the College course for the general knowledge of the arts and 
sciences. That is, graduate work m\ist be limited to study and investigation carried on in the 
particular field selected, and to collateral study, but not investigation, in the fields which are 
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very dosely allied to that field. Thus and thus only, unless the period of graduate work be 
extended, is it possible for the student to bec(»ne intelligently acquainted with his own par- 
ticular subject. As everyone knows, it is possible— and often happens— that a student is able 
to prepare an excellent dissertation dealing with a very special topic and yet remain ignorant 
of even the important facts in the portions of his princq>al subject not covered by his disserta- 
tion. This is certainly unfortunate. My point is that such a student, though he may have 
demonstrated that he has a working knowledge of the true scientific method which must be 
employed, and possibly that he possesses the scientific imagination which leads to productive 
scholarship, has not equipped himself with information sufficient to furnish him with the mate- 
rial upon which his imagination and the methods which he has acquired may be employed. 
He does not know the problems which await solution. In other words, he lacks that stimulus 
to his mind and imagination which offers the best guaranty that after he has gone out from the 
University and is deprived of the aid and encouragement of his instructors, he will put to effect- 
ive use the training which he has received. If permitted, I would like to add one further remark. 
My own experience has been that one of the best, if not the very best, methods of introducing 
an entire field of knowledge to the student is the giving of lecture courses dealing critically with 
the history and literature of the subject. 

Mr. Haskins: Another difficulty with our graduate students is that many of them do not 
consider their graduate studies as the beginning of a scholarly career. Too many of our students 
have their minds on regulations regarding majors, minors, theses, and other matters which 
they look upon as so many things to be ''got off." Too frequently the thesis subject is one 
which runs a man into a narrow passage instead of starting him on something which will keep 
him intellectually at work for many years afterward. In this way it hi^pens that our best 
students are not always stimulated to make the most of their scholarly opportimities, and the 
mediocre student seems too often to have the idea of obtaining a degree rather than of Becoming 
a scholar. 

Mr. Coicstock: I am very glad to express my appreciation of the excellent paper of 
President Hibben. It is an inspiration. It is the kind of doctrine that needs to be impressed 
upon the graduate student and his professor. Both parties have equal need of it. I do not 
know that this is the time or place for more suggestion as to how this result is to be brought 
about, but I venture to express the hope that President Hibben may render the paper available 
to both professor and student by publication through some medium more generally accessible 
than are the Proceedings of this Association. 

Mr. Alden: From the practical standpoint there are two problems involved in this ques- 
tion: the knowledge of general matters such as the graduate student should have acquired as 
an imdeigraduate, and the further study, m the Graduate School, of subjects related to his 
principal subject though not a part of it. For deficiency of the first sort I confess I can see no 
remedy in the actual curriculum of the graduate student, already crowded as it is, unless the 
period of his studies be extended. But in many cases no doubt it should be extended; and I 
believe those of us who are in the position of advisers to candidates for advanced degrees should 
more insistently ask of them a longer period of study than the mlniTnnm prescribed for the 
degree, when occasion appears^this not merely when they have not fulfilled all the formal 
requirements of an equivsdent Bachelor's degree, and the like, but when they have failed to 
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acquire general training, such (for example) as that in literary or linguistic matters, which they 
ought to have in order to be really creditable Masters or Doctors. 

The second problem, relating to subsidiary or ''minor" subjects in the graduate student's 
curriculum also calls for more administrative thoroughness. As has appeared very clearly in 
this discussion, the requirement of a ''minor" is often farcical in actual practice. I have seen 
three kinds of Doctoral examinations: in one the minor subject was practically ignored; in 
another it was represented by one member of the conmiittee, and after he had occupied the time 
assigned him it was dropped from consideration; in the third — and this of course is the sound 
method — ^it was a real part of the whole examination, considered in its relations to the major 
subject. For the right results here, I may add, I. believe the plan followed at Harvard and 
dsewhere of grouping the subjects of study by "divisions" rather than by mere "departments" 
is distinctly superior. A student who feels that he is under the direction of the "Division of 
Modem Languages," for example, and that his final examination will be conducted by that 
division, is much more likely to keep the relations of his several studies in mind than if he 
regards himself merely as a student of English, German, or French. 



SECOND SESSION 



THE LIBRARY AS A UNIVERSITY FACTOR 

PAPER PRESENTED ON BEHALF OF COLUHBU XTNIVERSITY BY MR. JOHNSTON 

In our efforts to define the ideals of education there has been a tendency to neglect 
the study of the means. This has been especially true, it seems to me, of our study 
of higher education. This is well illustrated by our failure to study the University library 
problem. 

This failure is due, perhaps, to a feeling that these practical problems are special 
in character and should be left to the specialist to solve. It is due also, I believe, to the 
rather common conception of a library as a building or collection of books rather than as 
a form of service. 

In the time allowed me for the discussion of the library as a University factor I 
wish to point out that our most perplexing and perhaps most important library problems 
are problems of University organization rather than of library administration, and so 
problems for the University administrator rather than the librarian. I wish also to 
make it dear that the administrative problems of the library staff are problems of instruc- 
tion primarily, rather than problems of clerical attendance and mechanical dexterity. 

TO WHAT EXTENT IS CONSOLIDATION AND CENTRALIZATION OF LIBRARIES OF A 

XTNIVERSITY DESIRABLE? 

Among all University library questions the most important and most puzzling is 
that of the relation between the several libraries of the University. There are still 
some who would solve this question, or profess that they would solve it, by consolidation 
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of all libraries in one building. All who have given the question serious thought, how* 
ever, realize that considerations of space and time alone make consolidation of libraries 
undesirable. 

The importance of the department library in professional schools of law and medi- 
cine, and in departments devoted to natural and applied science has long been rec- 
ognized. The libraries of these schools and departments are ordinarily separate and 
distinct collections of books. Their separation from the general library is justified 
by the nature of their use either as independent bodies of literature or in connection 
with laboratory work. For these reasons also they are rarely duplicated in the 
general library. 

Within the last decade the establishment of department reading-rooms within the 
domain of the humane sciences also has become common. These are intended especially 
for the use of students in history and the social sciences, for students in literature, and 
for undergraduate students. They comprise the more important part of the books 
designated as required reading and consist largely, if not altogether, of duplicates of 
books in the general library. They are located near the lecture rooms simply to facilitate 
the reading of students between lecture periods, and are justified, it seems to me, only 
by the extent of their use. 

How far the development of department libraries shoiUd be allowed to go, especially 
in the humane sciences, is difficult to determine. Undoubtedly as many reading-rooms 
should be maintained as can be successfidly maintained, but even experience does not 
always indicate where the maximum of efficiency may be secured with a minimum of 
expenditure; at any rate it does not indicate it with the same clearness to the librarian and 
to the ambitious department head. 

The main reason for this difference of opinion lies in the fact that the librarian cannot, 
with the funds at his disposal, do all that is asked of him, nor even all that needs to be 
done, while the department head is in duty bound to ask for all that his department needs 
immediately or may need in the future, regardless of the needs of other departments. 
In transforming our department libraries into University libraries, therefore, there is an 
unfortunate division of interest which we must do away with. In other words, just as 
we have recognized that the books must be placed where they will be most useful to those 
for whom they were primarily purchased, so we must recognize that the increase of these 
collections and the conditions of their use are questions for the department first of all 
and only secondarily questions for the librarian. It is the department which should 
consider, not only the desirability, but the practicability of establishing and main- 
taining a department library. This will involve study not only of the department's 
needs but also of its resources. It will mean tmification of the department budget. 

Each school or department should, I believe, have a separate library budget. This 
should be considered primarily as a part of the budget of the school, and if a school is 
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not increasing its book collections with sufficient rapidity, or if it is not receiving the 
grade of library service which it needs, it shoiUd in making budget recommendations 
determine whether the need for more books or better library service is more pressing 
than that for additions to its staff of instructors or to its equipment in other directions. 
The history of the library appropriation is too much like that of our federal Rivers and 
Harbors bill; it is high time that more care shoiUd be taken in the preparation of esti- 
mates of expenditures and less solicitude shown as to the allotment of expenditures; and 
it is particularly important that estimates of expenditures for the library should be 
considered side by side with other estimates of the department, and first of all by the 
school or the department. In other words, it is more important that the budget of the 
school or department should be considered as a unit than that the budget of the library 
should be so considered. 

No less necessary to a department library than a properly adjusted income is a 
department librarian; indeed, the statutes of the University should recognize that there 
can be no library without a librarian. Department librarians in most Universities are 
only librarians in name. As a rule, they are either needy students or benevolent but 
overworked professors. In an institution with few books or few readers this matters 
little, {)erhaps, but in an institution with himdreds of thousands of volumes, and thousands 
of students, there can be no question as to the importance of the office of department 
librarian, and no question as to the desirability of securing the best men in the profession 
to fill these offices. 

The general library staff must in the nature of things serve classes of students rather 
than individuals. The department librarian may discover the needs of the individual 
and do much to satisfy them. In this respect, indeed, he has opportunities that the 
instructor himself does not have, particularly opportimities to direct research and 
answer questions regarding research methods and materials. 

The establishment of department libraries with separate budgets and separate 
library staffs should not, however, be followed by their separation from the general 
library. There is danger that department libraries may simply reproduce on a smaller 
scale the organization of the general library, and that department librarians may wish to 
become mere administrative officers, each with his small retinue of clerical assistants. We 
must therefore lay strong emphasis upon the fact that these new library officials are not 
primarily administrators but scholars, and not primarily specialists in library economy, 
but in other branches of science. Their time must be devoted to the study of the litera- 
ture of their respective subjects and the needs of the readers in their several departments; 
the ordering of books, the cataloguing of them, the binding of them, questions of equip- 
ment and supplies, etc., must be left to the general library staff. In short, it is only by 
centralization that we can secure any considerable amount of specialization either in the 
collections of the department library or in its service. 
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CONTROL OF UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES; LIBRARY CX)MMITT£ES, THEIR 

MEMBERSHIP AND POWERS 

In the organization of University libraries the question of the relations between the 
general library and the department libraries is closely related to the question of govern- 
ment. In both College and University the President and Trustees are, of course, ulti- 
mately responsible for library policies and the allotment of funds with which to carry them 
out, and ordinarily a library committee of the Board of Trustees is charged with the duty 
of advising the board with regard to these matters. 

In the College these duties are shared by a library committee of the faculty. This 
committee is a survival from the days when the librarian was some bookish member of 
the teaching staff with a pardonable partiality toward his own department; its continu- 
ance is only justified by the fact that the librarian is often, too often, a mere clerk. In 
the larger Colleges and Universities, however, its duties are being transferred to the 
librarian and his assistants on the one hand, and on the other hand, to the library com- 
mittees of the several schools of the University. 

A library council composed of representatives of the administrative departments of 
the University library and the department libraries has not, so far as I know, been 
established in any University. But important steps in that direction have been taken in 
the inauguration of library staff meetings, and in the appointment of special committees 
of the staff to consider special questions; and the time is, I believe, not far distant when 
a body of this kind with well-defined powers will be created in each of our larger and 
more progressive institutions. Nothing, I am certain, would do more to preserve the 
unity of the library service than this and, at the same time, give the staff that freedom 
in its activities, and that power of initiative and control which is essential to 'efficiency 
and economy. 

Of fundamental importance are the library committees of the several schools of the 
University. The librarian and his colleagues must in the nature of things determine 
how the work of the library shall be carried on, but the several faculties of the University 
and officers of instruction must indicate what work they wish done, and decide what 
proportion of their expenditures they wish to devote to getting it done. The con- 
sideration of these questions in their general aspect must be referred to a committee 
of each faculty. 

In an institution which is growing rapidly either in income or in enrolment, in one in 
which changes in the library staff are frequent, or in one which can afford only clerical 
library assistance, such a standing committee is of great importance. Without it the 
department library is, to use a parliamentary figure of speech, at the mercy either of the 
committee of the whole, or of even less responsible and sometimes self-appointed special 
committees. Without it the needs of the school as a whole, the needs of departments, 
and the needs of classes may often receive less consideration than the wishes of an aggres- 
sive or noisy individual. 
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If, however, these department committees are to be most effective it is important that 
their limitations be recognized as well as their use. In this place it is sufBident to point 
out that they cannot advantageously assume the duties of either the department librarian 
or of the individual department or officer of instruction. They should not be called upon 
to select books or determine methods of administration. Their chief if not only duty, 
as I have already indicated, is to define the needs of the department library and indicate 
their importance as compared with other needs of the school. 

WHAT SHOULD BE THE PROFESSIONAL QUALIFICATION AND ACADEMIC STATUS OF 

MEMBERS OF THE LIBRARY STAFF? 

The organization of the library and its form of government must effect the standing 
of members of the library staff. In former years the College depended upon a professor 
to {)erform the administrative duties of the library; it still depends upon professors to 
perform its bibliographical duties, and will, perhaps, continue to do so. 

But in the University the bibliographical work as well as the administrative work of 
the library must, I believe, be transferred more and more from the teaching staff to the 
library staff. There are many reasons for this: the increased mass of books and pen- 
odicals, the increasing niunber of readers, and greater devotion to research among 
University teachers alone make such a differentiation of duties inevitable. 

It may be pointed out, moreover, that this change is not only inevitable but desirable. 
The transfer of bibliographical duties of a higher type is accompanied by a transfer of 
duties of a clerical and mechanical type which is wholly in the interest of University 
efficiency and economy. Not only do professors and students receive a higher grade of 
bibliographical service from bibliographical experts, but the time which is under ordi- 
nary conditions wasted in unprofitable bibliographical research is saved for the more 
advanced work involved in serious investigation. 

The importance of the bibliographical services of a bibliographical expert to the 
University in the development of its book collections, and in the service of readers has 
been recognized by such educators as President Gilman and President Harper. Indeed, 
the former said, ''Every person in charge of the University collections must be a student 
capable of teaching. His specialty must be bibliography, or, if the staff is large, some 
branch of bibliography, literary, historical, philosophical, or scientific, and he must know 
not only what his collection includes but what it needs." This view will, I am certain, 
become common, and the bibliographical work of Universities be transferred more and 
more from the teaching staff to the library staff. 

This change must be accompanied by further differentiation between the biblio- 
graphical and clerical duties of the library staff, the establishment of higher standards 
for admission to the bibliographical service than for admission to the clerical service, 
and the extension to bibliographers of privileges and emoluments similar to those enjoyed 
by other scientists. 
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Under nonnal conditions all library officers having academic rank are appointed in 
the same manner as officers of instruction. Clerical and other assistants are appointed 
by heads of library departments. Heads of departments are given professorial rank 
and other bibliographers rank as instructors. The University librarian may have a seat 
and a vote in the University Council and each department librarian a seat and vote in the 
faculty of the school which he serves as librarian. 

The question of academic status is, however, of less importance than that of require* 
ments for admission to the service and that of opportimities for scientific research for 
the members of the library staff. Standards of appointment to the several grades in the 
staff of the library must be made the same as those in the corresponding grades of the 
staff of instruction. In other words, every member of the general staff of a University 
library of the bibliographical grade should have had in addition to undergraduate work 
at least one year's work in a library school, to acquaint him with the technical problems 
of the library, and every department librarian should have had at least one year's addi- 
tional work in the subjects represented in the curriculum of the school of which he is 
librarian to make him more familiar with the literature of these subjects. 

Of even greater importance is opportunity for continued study. The time may come 
when it will seem unwise to expect the same number of hours of office work from bibliog- 
raphers that we exact from clerks. However that may be, it seems to me eminently 
desirable that jimior bibliographers should be allowed time each year to pursue one course 
of study, and that those above the grade of jimior bibliographers who wish to attend a 
summer school or engage in research in library economy in other libraries should be 
granted the necessary leave of absence, perhaps with half-pay. 

THE NECESSITY OF A SCIENTIFIC ATTITUDE TOWARD LEBRA&Y PROBLEMS 

But whatever the requirements for admission to the University library service may 
be, and whatever the opportunities for bibliographical research in its service, the essential 
thing is a scientific attitude toward the problems of the library. 

It is, I believe, the peculiar duty of the University to encourage a scientific attitude 
toward library questions as toward other questions, particularly in the library staff. 
Indeed, among members of the library staff it may not only encourage scientific biblio- 
graphical research, it may even require it just as it requires research in other departments 
of the University, and advancement in the staff may depend as much upon scientific 
attainments as shown in contributions to professional journals and professional meetings 
as upon the output of routine work of immediately practical value. 

I wish to lay some emphasis upon the importance of this because there seems to me 
to be a tendency in library work to ignore the fact that the practical problem is only the 
problem of the one while the scientific problem is the problem of the many, and an 
inclination to devote our time and thought to routine detail. This is unfortunate, not 
only for the individual, but also for the institution, and not only for the individual insti- 
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tution but for libraries as a class and for Universities as a class. Indeed the individual 
librarian suffers less from his isolation than does the institution of which he is librarian; 
less, too, than does learning at large. 

For this reason we must approve the efforts which have been made in the last few 
years to standardize the library service of Colleges and Professional Schools. The Na- 
tional Association of State Universities Committee on Standards, in 1908, advised that 
there should be adequate general and department libraries with a sufficient number of 
duplicate books for purposes of undergraduate instruction, and, when graduate work 
is offered, books and other material for purposes of research. The Association of 
Collegiate Altunnae requires that the number of books in the library of a College seeking 
admission to the Association and the number of periodicals currently added shall not be 
less than the average niunber in institutions of the same type already admitted to mem- 
bership. The Conference of the Chief State School Officers of the North Central and 
West Central states held in Salt Lake City in 1910 passed a resolution providing that 
Colleges having an income of $10,000 and seven departments of instruction shoiild have a 
library of at least 5,000 volumes selected with reference to College subjects and exclusive 
of public documents. 

The standardization of the library service of Professional Schools has also received 
consideration. At the meeting of the Association of American Law Schools in 191 2 an 
amendment to its constitution was adopted providing that each school should own a 
library of not less than 5,000 volmnes. And the American Medical Ass6ciation Council 
on Medical Education describes the essentials of a medical college library as follows: 
''The College should have a working medical library to include the more modem text- 
and reference-books and 30 or more leading periodicals and the 4ndex medicus'; the 
library room is to be easily accessible to students during all or the greater part of the 
day; to have suitable tables and chairs; to be properly heated and lighted; and to have 
an attendant in charge." 

The work which these associations have inaugurated should be correlated and carried 
on from a University point of view, and not merely with the object of determining a 
minimum of efficiency for the individual institution but also with the object of securing 
the maximimi of efficiency for our institutions of learning as a whole. Our smaller 
institutions should without doubt have larger resources, but there is even less doubt that 
our larger institutions should make better use of the resources which they now have. 

For this reason nothing seems to me more important at this time than the nationaliza- 
tion of our larger University libraries. I do not mean by this federal appropriations, 
such as are made to the Colleges of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, or federal super- 
vision, which should properly attend such appropriations, but rather the adoption of the 
idea of national service instead of that of local service. 

This involves in the first place the abandonment of antiquated and provincial 
restrictions regarding the lending of books and manuscripts, and, secondly, much greater 
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publicity regaxding the contents of our libraries. American scholars are, I believe^ 
suffering less today from the poverty of our book collections than they are from restric- 
tions attending their use and lack of information as to what they contain. The German 
. University libraries, with their Gesamt Katalog and their liberal sjrstem of inter-library 
loans, are much better organized in this resi)ect. The German scholar has behind him 
the resources of the nation. 

It will not, however, be enough to adopt the most liberal policy with regard to the 
use of our present resources. It will be necessary to plan also for the largest possible 
increase in these resources. With this in view nothing is more important than a division 
of labor between the libraries of the laiger institutions. Works of reference, the classics 
in literature and science, and many current publications, both book and periodical, must 
be had by every large institution, but the books which are needed by the individual only 
and by hini only once in a lifetime, perhaps, need not and should not be duplicated in 
oiu: several libraries. This is obviously true of antiquarian books, and it is hardly less 
true, I believe, of the current issues of the press. 

It would be out of the question to consider seriously any such division of labor 
without careful investigation of existing conditions. Such an investigation must com- 
prehend some of the fimdamental questions of University library organization, govern- 
ment, and administration such as I have here outlined, but it must comprehend also the 
questions of minimum standards which have been considered by the several associations 
of Colleges and Professional Schools, and, finally, the national question of maximiun effi- 
ciency. 

I hope that the idea of such an investigation may commend itself to the members 
of this Association and that with your approval some such agency as the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching may be able to undertake it, and undertake it 
immediately. 

THE LIBRARY AND THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 

PAPER PSESENTED ON BEHALF OP THE UNIVERSITY OP MINNESOTA BY MR. PORD 

If some college administrator should come to me and say, ''I have just been given 
$100,000 for the improvement of my University as a University — ^what shall I do with 
it ? " my unhesitating and immediate answer would be, " Spend it on your library. If you 
have a library, get more library and make available what you have by a more complete 
catalogue, by printed special bibliographies, by the editing and reproduction of rare 
items." And I should adhere to this advice even in the face of claims for the new gym- 
nasium, the administration building, the extension department, and the stadium. 

To put the matter briefly, without access to adequate library facilities no University 
is a University, or in other words no Graduate School is a Graduate School. For the 
library there is no substitute or counterfeit. Nothing we can hand over the academic 
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counter is ''just as good." The new building for entomology, a six hundred thousand 
dollar chemistry laboratory, a new library building, or a materials-testing plant may 
fill more space in a catalogue, and the student or prospective addition to the faculty may 
be impressed thereby, but the fact remains that the entomology department may need 
the Biologia Centrali Americana worse than it does floor space, the Berichte and Abhand- * 
lungen of a single learned society may save half the efforts of the chemistry department 
to do something new, a complete file of Engineering Experiment Bulletins may put half 
the equipment of the materials-testing laboratory on the scrap heap, and a library build- 
ing that forces economy in book-bujdng stands as a melancholy monument of the possi- 
bilities it has destroyed. Let no one connected with the promotion of graduate work 
deceive himself — ^no single thing is more important in advanced work, that really 
advances, than the literature of the subject, be it in the sciences, piure and applied, or in 
the humanities, impure and unapplied. 

''Without access to adequate library facilities" was the phrase with which the above 
paragraph opened. Access and not possession is the point to be stressed. A University 
might exist in Washington, D.C., without a library of its own, so long as the shelves of 
the Congressional Library were open to its students; New York and Boston would be 
noteworthy library centers without the fine collections of Columbia and Harvard. 

When it comes to the definition of the word "adequate" one ought to hesitate, but 
to hesitate would mean a lost opportunity to give discussion a starting-point. What is 
more important, "hesitation in defining the meaning of adequate library facilities for 
graduate work" would mean a lost opportunity to set approximate standards. Given a 
reasonably well-selected library of 100,000 volumes, outside the professional collection 
for law, medicine, and pharmacy, a college of 1,000 to 1,500 undergraduate students may 
take care of its undergraduate work and e:q)ect to furnish the literature for candidates 
for the Master's degree in ten or a dozen departments, if the bujdng has been concentrated 
— a thing rarely done within these limits — ^in the field of some group such as the biologi- 
cal, the physico-chemical-mathematical or perhaps even the social sciences, or a language 
group — a claim may be made to carry students farther, even perhaps to the Doctor's 
degree, in the fields of special library strength. If such a library is not growing at the 
rate of 5,000 to 10,000 volimies a year, it endangers if it does not forfeit the generous 
rating given it above. When one speaks of a working library of 200,000 it must be with 
respect and the admitted possibilities of the Master's degree in many fields and the 
Doctor's degree in ten or a dozen departments, while recognizing that there can be but 
mediocrity in the literature of twice as many more. To be even more specific by putting 
down fiigures for departments is still more hazardous, but let me venture again : There 
would be some but not many fields of history, and those limited in time or area for both 
American and Eiuropean history, in which a history department with 15,000 volumes at 
its command coiUd promise to see a Doctorate candidate through to the bitter and better 
end. Harvard has in the field of the history of several foreign countries more than is 
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here set down for the whole subject of history. A classical department with less than 
5,000 volumes would need to have discriminated in its buyings and its selection of sub- 
jects if it found dissertation material for a Doctorate candidate. Graduate work in 
history and the social sciences for the Doctor's degree is possible, of course, but not 
promising, when the four departments are caring for their constituency of both under- 
graduates and graduates. on less than 30,000 volumes. The major part of a Doctor's 
dissertation may, of course, be worked out even in departments having and depending 
upon such an extensive literature as the social sciences within the range of relatively 
few books, but the dissertation is not the only thing which tests the library. The candi- 
date in a period of one to three years' residence is supposed to be taking work with pro- 
fessors who are themselves consimiing literature and needing access to something more 
than the equipment for a single piece of work in a narrow field by a solitary graduate 
student. In the sciences the standard may be established with somewhat less emphasis 
upon collections of what has been published, but with rather more emphasis on the pro- 
portion of current literature, periodicals, scientific society publications, etc., received 
in the field of chemistry, physics, zodlogy, or any similar field. What we are here esti- 
mating is not the number of books necessary for a dissertation, but for graduate work. 
This phase of it is the one of interest to our Association, which bases its members, present 
or prospective, on what they offer to advanced students. 

Perhaps enough has been said to emphasize what is or ought to be a commonplace 
of Graduate-School policy and work, that the library is the one central all-important 
institution making possible or impossible by its strength or its weakness real University 
work by students and instructors alike. There is not a Graduate-School dean or in- 
structor who has not seen students leave for institutions with better library facilities than 
his own or who has not, I hope, sent them elsewhere when the necessity for greater 
library facilities was vital to the student's further progress. There is no University 
president who has not seen his faculty gain or lose its strongest members because he 
could or could not offer the library equipment they must have if they were to be 
productive scholars. 

If any Graduate-School or University official is of the complacent opinion that time 
will remedy the weak spots in his library, he is blind and deaf to the book market as it 
is today. Time may be necessary, but it is an expensive element. The nimiber of sets 
of great works, publications of learned societies, scientific periodicals of long standing 
not already located in some institutional library is limited. In some cases they may be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. The German professor with a great library to come 
on the market at his death replete with long runs of important publications is almost 
an extinct species. The second-hand book dealers recognize this, even if University 
officials do not. The growing rarity of great fundamental sets, together with the active 
buying in recent years by certain American libraries, is putting it beyond the range of 
possibility for a University library to be a great library if it is not that by the end of the 
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next twenty, perhaps even in the next ten, years. The price of rare and important items 
is going up annually, or at least as I can testify from experience, biennially, and it is 
the old story of the Sibylline books. As the years go by the sets are less perfect, less 
complete, and the price is higher. It will of course always be possible to buy books to 
the extent of any probable library fimds but that may mean only the accumulation of 
so many voliunes, not the making of a library in which you can delve to the bottom of a 
subject. 

With the library, then, of such vital importance to the Graduate School, its policy 
and administration and the disposition of its funds are matters of perpetual and serious 
concern to all those members of the faculty who are interested in developing University 
work. 

The Graduate School must have its acknowledged place in the shaping and develop- 
ment of these matters. No single man as librarian can be e:q)ected to carry the burden 
of administering a growing library and to have at the same time a grasp of all the matters 
of educational interests involved, together with an encyclo{)edic knowledge of the bibliog- 
raphy of scores of rapidly developing fields of knowledge. If any librarian thought he 
was capable of all this he should be looked on with suspicion. Happily few modem 
librarians desire to be the autocrats of all that touches the accumulation and manage- 
ment of the Graduate School's most necessary tools. Most of them welcome and 
co-operate with the library conmiittees that represent the wider interests of the Uni- 
versity in their relation to library policy and administration. 

Two things at least are important from the standpoint of the Graduate School in 
the formation of such committees: the first is that no good-natured complacency should, 
in a desire to placate all elements, let the committee be made up of representatives as 
such of departments and Colleges. The committee should be small enough for efficiency — 
seven to nine members— 'and large enough to secure the necessary points of view of large 
groups into which University work may be divided. No man should go on it, except 
he be large enough to see the problems of the library as the problems of the University. 
Everjrwhere it is vital to the Graduate School that matters be looked at from the Uni- 
versity standpoint and not the purely departmental, or divisional, or College standpoint, 
and nowhere is this more essential than in the direction of the library. 

The second point is that it is desirable that the Graduate School as such have its 
representative on this conmiittee — ^not because it is called a school, but because it is the 
real University and its representative should the more readily see and help the committee 
to see things from this standpoint. Library committees exist, not necessarily to appor- 
tion money, but to study all library matters as they relate to educational policy and to 
make on that basis any recommendations as to budget or administration that they can 
justify on the basis of such study. They will have final power in these matters and should 
have it only so far as their recommendations are conceived in the University spirit and 
backed by incontrovertible facts. 
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When it comes to the work of such a committee in making or recommending the 
expenditure of funds three things may be suggested to them as of interest in the wise 
development of the library and, therefore, of advanced work. 

The first is the wisdom of putting at the disposal of the Graduate-School admini- 
stration, without conditions, as generous a sum as is possible. Somewhere in the Uni- 
versity there should be a place or a person to whom the hard-pressed individual scholar 
may go in the name of himself or his advanced student and get the money for the essential 
books which his share of a department fund may not obtain. If there be any better or 
more logical educational imit to whom the disposition of such a free, unassigned sum could 
be intrusted than to the Graduate-School administration, let it be placed there. Its 
existence and wise disposal is the chief thing in which the University is interested. 

The second point is that in the disposition of funds departments doing real gradu- 
ate work have first claim where there is any margin over the minimum reasonable needs 
of imdergraduate classes. This margin must exist for any University having a Gradu- 
ate School. It must not be wasted by giving it to the departments which have the most 
instructors, the most undergraduates, or the most disagreeable dispositions when they 
do not receive all they ask for or have been receiving by inunemorial custom. It is 
remarkable how near you can come, in a few years, to making a collection of books look 
like a library if you shake a few stagnant departments out of their hold on considerable 
sums for books and transfer their expenditure into the care of live departments with an 
interest in advanced work and therefore feeling the necessity of buying the large, worth- 
while things. 

This suggests the third point of interest to the Graduate School. If the two recom- 
mendations just made failed of approval before a library committee, the third would 
do much to redeem the situation. That is the establishment of what for want of a better 
term I should call a ''sets fvmd" — a, sum for the purchase as occasion may arise of great 
sets of learned publications as they may be offered on the market, and their purchase be 
justified by the personnel of the interested department or by the policy of the University 
in preparing for future graduate work in the field covered by the purchase. Very many, 
if not most of these important sets, are too expensive to be taken care of out of the cur- 
rent funds of an interested department. Their use may overlap several departments 
and yet the delay of getting the co-operation and contributions of departments may cost 
the University its chance to get what may not come on the market for another five or 
ten years. A ''sets fund" would be a fl3dng squadron to meet such emergencies. It 
should be rushed in wherever the opportunity was best and the need greatest. 

These are some of the ways in which the Graduate School should be given special 
consideration in the building-up of the library. Passing from the financial phase as a 
matter of policy to what may be called merely matters of library administration, the 
interests of graduate work are not less but rather greater than the interests of others in 
such library matters as cataloguing, exchanges, and ordering. A system of cataloguing 
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that separates, on some antiquated classification, literature that should be massed together, 
sets of single purpose, and material of the same character, is more than an annoyance — 
it is an actual hindrance. To find Domesday Book next to the reports of the city comp- 
troller of New York; works on institutional and constitutional history separated by two 
stories from the national history to which they belong; Bismarck's works next to John 
Adams because both are ''works of statesmen"; animal psychology next to the herd 
books of the Animal Husbandry Department — such blunders do more than disturb 
academic peace of mind. 

Any library with a well-developed and efficient exchange department can furnish 
most encouraging statistics of what may be done in accumulating valuable materials 
by the proper distribution of the University's own publications. Whole literatures in 
certain fields may be enriched to the value of much more than the salary of an active 
exchange librarian. Any efficient librarian appreciates this, but to help him realize the 
opportunity no force should be more effective than the support of all elements in the 
University interested in graduate work. 

The Graduate School is as much interested as the order or cataloguing depart- 
ment in the library's subscription to the numerous sets of library cards of possessions 
and acquisitions being issued by the great libraries of this country and Europe. In the 
keen hunt for rare or much-needed material upon which the work of some professor or 
advanced student may depend, the order department and the whole question of bujdng 
pass beyond the bounds of an administrative detail of the library. In State Universities 
the increasing tendency, comprehensible and generally justifiable, to centralize and super- 
vise all expenditures by the state, tends to delay and complicate the ordering of all 
supplies, especially of books. If a bid on an auction sale has to go from the order depart- 
ment to the comptroller's office and take its place in order of precedence with requisitions 
for paving material, telephones, and chalk, the auction may be a thing of the past before 
a University bid has tmtangled itself from the red tape of the clerical routine. In the 
larger matter of placing orders abroad, great libraries and rapidly growing libraries must 
in the near futm'e pass from European agents doing a general business to the consideration 
of the question of maintaining or sending their own agent either alone or in co-operation 
with other libraries. This has been done and done successfully. The development 
of the method and its practicability for individual members or groups of members of this 
Association spending tens of thousands of dollars on books makes in itself a subject for 
special discussion of prime importance to any institution, especially those whose libraries 
are just reaching the point where graduate work can be done with their support. 

The subject of ordering books is but the mechanical part of the larger phase covered 
by the policy in buying. The interest of the Graduate School is in the reasonable 
accessibility of the necessary books. That may be secured for practical purposes when 
a long run of a rare periodical, a first edition, or a valuable set of source material is in the 
local city public library or in the library of a neighboring University. At present, too 
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many Universities are bujdng without due reference to the neighboring collections. 
Four or five Universities within a radius of a hundred to two hundred miles of each other 
in both eastern and middle western sections are bidding against each other, paying higher 
and higher prices for rarely used sets to which occasional access is necessary, but sets of 
which one or two in a section would by the courtesy of inter-library loans supply all 
needs. 

The matter of competing in single purchases as between libraries that should be 
co-operating is significant of a more expensive competition into which we may be led by 
imitation or the zeal of departments. I hesitate to name the Universities whose libraries — 
irrespective of their faculties — ^furnish ''unrivaled facilities for studying western history"; 
the list of these ''strong in the pamphlet and other source material of the French Revolu- 
tion" is equally extensive. The next decade will see us bidding and building against 
each other for South American and oriental history, politics, and literature — not a 
selected country or period or phase — ^but all South America and the whole Orient* All 
the middle western and perhaps the eastern Universities may have to check influences 
within and without that would want to make them the greatest centers for the study 
of the history, literature, and institutions of all the countries which have contributed 
large numbers of immigrants to the tax-paying population of their section. All this 
means spreading out — ^horizontal distribution of funds — mediocre results at greatly 
enhanced expenditure. 

Is it wise or necessary or possible for all Universities to be all things to all advanced 
students ? Are not the responsibility and the necessity upon most of us to be respectable 
in our library equipment in all the fields — ^where the personnel of the faculty justifies 
work for the Master's degree; to be good in what our location or traditions or special 
departmental strength justifies and to be the best where all these three combine and 
make us the logical place where library excellence is to be expected ? Should we not make 
our special treasures immediately available by special bibliographies, by generosity in 
inter-library loans, accepting commissions to photograph or copy whenever the demand 
is made and the expenses paid ? Then in those fields where we are wisely and respectably 
mediocre let us depend upon loans ourselves and send our students on to the greater 
opportunities that offer elsewhere in the fields where we have determined not to be a 
claimant for pre-eminence. 

This digression from the subject of ordering to the subject of buying leads to what 
is a more pressing and evident library problem in the waste of funds through intra- 
University or inter-departmental rivalry and departmental autonomy. The most con- 
stant departmental assumption is that books and periodicals bought on its suggestion 
from University funds become by storage in seminary rooms, irrespective of use, their 
property. Regents and trustees are constantly doing what they call "establishing new 
departments." That is they give some new appointee a salary and a title. The litera- 
ture of his subject as one of the most expensive parts of the equipment is rarely provided 
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for by additions to the library budget. He gets a small assignment from existing funds. 
Soon the new department is ready to develop graduate work, but it must have, simply 
must have, constant access to sets already owned by the University and deposited about 
the campus in College or departmental libraries. Now most of these new departments are, 
as sciences, the result of combining certain phases of older sciences, or o£fshoots of one, or 
attempts to synthesize the work of several. The new department may therefore com- 
prehend in its necessary literature the fundamental literatures of several disciplines. 
What is to be done in such cases ? Shall other departments stand still in their library 
progress until the necessary duplication has been accomplished ? In a certain sense this 
has been done in some Universities, and Universities that once had ample funds for strong 
departments find that for some reason they are still bu3ring books and making no prog- 
ress as a library. Illustrations of how this works out can be supplied by any librarian 
or interested University administrator. 

The social sciences duplicate the things all need, sociology arrives as the newest 
of the goup and proclaims that nothing that touches man is alien to its interests and its 
literature; chemistry, ph)rsics, mathematics are all interested in the same great society 
publications; the biological sciences are clear as to their departmental interests, but not 
as to there being any costly set that should be distinctly available for a sister depart- 
ment; plant pathology or animal ecology if erected into a department can show cause 
for supplying it with all the literature of the parent sciences, and the colleges of phar- 
macy, agriculture, and engineering are chronically threatened with extinction if they 
cannot have College libraries of their own, which house and supply at University expense 
what is a half-block away in the central library or some departmental library. Now the 
necessity of all this dissipation of funds has enough vigorous defenders, so that I have 
never felt that they needed my support, and the stronger they make their argument in 
the name of specialization and advanced work the more uncertain I grow about their 
grasp of some of the essentials in the University work of developing specialists who know 
their specialty because they know it in its relations. 

From the standpoint of graduate work and wise expenditure of money in the develop- 
ment of library facilities the departmental distribution of books, as a policy, is a serious 
disadvantage. The interests of graduate work are, it seems to me, best subserved by 
a central library where there is available under ordinary circumstances all that the 
University can offer in library equipment. Secondly, there should be in the various 
laboratories and departmental study rooms the most needed and constantly used refer- 
ence works of any special discipline. Thirdly, there may be in it the literature, more 
limited than departments suppose, which relates solely or primarily to the field in ques- 
tion. I should not hesitate here at justifiable duplication, making the burden of justi- 
fication heavier when the choice had to be made between a duplication and the possible 
purchase of that which was nowhere available on the campus and of interest to more 
than one department. Fourthly, books or sets of too great value to be duplicated or of 
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interest to several departments may be deposited from time to time, as Mr. Johnston 
has suggested, in departmental libraries. 

' It would be possible to pass thus from point to point in all that relates to the library 
and indicate at each point how distinctly, in view of the central position of the library, 
the interests of the University are involved. The essential thing is that they should be 
treated as University matters, not the domain of the librarian or the department alone. 
The most hopeful thing is that the librarian who so regards them is passing. I have 
never yet worked with a librarian who did not deserve to be called in the best sense a 
University official, willing to work with other University officials for the conmion cause. 
I have never worked with University officials who were not alive to the importance of 
the library for graduate work. If there be such in places of authority, it is to be hoped 
for the sake of graduate and College work that they, like the librarian who was a keeper 
of books and an autocrat on policy, may soon disappear. 

Let me restate in conclusion that I have meant to treat the library solely from the 
standpoint of the University as manifested in the development and maintenance of well- 
equipped graduate work; that I have held that this University point of view will find 
more definite and sustained expression in a University library committee rather than in a 
Ubrary official or series of departmental or CoUege committees. Further it must be evi- 
dent that the views presented are, in most cases, applicable not to Universities that count 
their accessible library resources by millions, but rather have I had in mind those Uni- 
versities who conceal their modesty behind a library just rising into the hundreds of 
thousands. 

DISCUSSION OF THE LIBRARY AND THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 

Mr. Comstock: I have listened with a good deal of interest to the statement that the 
Graduate Schools as such should be represented on the library committee of the University; 
and I would like to know how far that condition now obtains ? 

Mr. Johnston: In my discussion of this question I did not have in mind a general 
library committee of the University, but rather several committees representative of the 
several schools. 

Mr. Gxtthe: I believe the suggestion of Mr. Johnston is excellent. A department of bib- 
liography is much needed in some of o\ir largest Universities where considerable research is 
carried on by professors and students. Departmental librarians would save these investigators 
a great deal of time; these librarians should, however, be persons thoroughly qualified for their 
work by special studies in the department concerned. 

Mr. Haskins: There can be no doubt that, as Dean Ford says, the resources of our 
University libraries have quite failed to keep pace with the development of our graduate 
instruction. As a representative of the Graduate School on the Library Council, I have more 
sympathy than Mr. Johnston with such a body. It should serve especially as the intermediary 
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between the faculty and the administration of the library, and should express the opinion of 
the most e3q)ert users of books in the University. In the administrative force of American 
libraries we need to find a place for the highly trained specialist in a particular field of knowledge, 
who, though as yet rare with us, is common in the continental libraries. The whole question 
of the relation of the library to University work needs further study in America. On the under- 
graduate side, for example, a strong argimtient could be made for giving students in the library 
the same kind of supervisory assistance which is given to men working in a laboratory. No 
laboratory would be content with assistants whose sole duty was to keep order and see that 
articles were returned to their places, and if a library is to be fully utilized as an instrument 
of teaching, we must have a competent staff to reinforce in the library the work of the class- 
room. 

M&. Kinley: One very important question which we have had to answer and which 
I think every University has had to consider, is how to make the most of the small amount of 
money at o\ir conmiand. We could do many things we would like to do had we unlimited f tmds 
that we cannot do when limited. I think you may be interested to know how we have tried to 
meet that difficulty on the Graduate-School side at the University of Illinois. As Doctor Ford 
has told you, he has been on the General Library Committee while here, and addressed himself 
to library interests. 

There is set aside to the Graduate School about 20 per cent of the library appropriation. 
That amount is turned over by the faculty to a committee selected for the purpose of building 
up the library on the graduate side in a general way, and the fund is used for that purpose. 

In addition to that, for several years there has been placed at my disposal, at my own 
request and with the cheerful acquiescence of all my colleagues, so far as I have ascertained, 
the small sum of five thousand dollars out of the Graduate-School appropriation, to be used for 
the purpose of securing what I call emergency books. If any individual in the University in 
the advancement of his work needs some particular book or thing that his department cannot 
supply, he is at liberty to come to me as an individual matter, without any red tape, and get 
what he evidently needs. I alwa3rs, so long as that money holds out, have felt it my duty to 
grant such requests. For every year but one that amount of money has been fotmd sufficient 
to meet that condition. 

Our practice has been in the Graduate School (our appropriations having been biennial), 
at the end of the two years, to gather up all unexpended balances that have been assigned for 
particular purposes and devote that sum, which in the aggregate the last time was fifteen 
thousand dollars, to the building-up of the departments really doing graduate work. It has 
been my duty in a general way to see that the money was properly expended. I have dis- 
charged that duty by selecting a committee of one, Professor Ford, and have said to him, ''You 
take this money and make up your mind as to the best manner of expending it on the library 
for the graduate needs of departments." He has made a final report in detail as to what he 
has done. That method of concentrating authority has accomplished a good deal. 

I might say that the policy of setting aside the small sum of five thousand dollars for 
emergency books, and five thousand dollars for emergency research — ^and they sometimes run 
together, so that I feel free to buy emergency books with either ftmd — ^has worked well. If a 
man wants a nucroscope and the budget of his department will not stand it, he can get it from 
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this fund. We are keeping up this policy, because it has met with general acceptance. So 
far as I know, nobody would now be inclined to depart from it. I have no interest in handling 
that money. I should be perfectly willing and very glad to have somebody else handle it, but 
the method has worked very well. 

Mr. Guthe: I am glad to hear what Dean Kinley has said, and I ask whether there is 
any other institution that has a sum of money set aside for books to be bought for the use of 
graduate students. 

Mr. Willoughby: I have served on the Library Committee of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. It is composed of a president, vice-president, and secretary who is an extremely 
efficient man as a librarian. 

It would seem to me that nearly all of the pxirchasing of books that is done at Johns Hopkins 
University is done for the graduate work. I can hardly remember of any books that have been 
bought for undergraduate work. There is practically no limit placed on the purchases for each 
department. Each man at the head of his department makes such request as he deems proper. 
Those requests all come before the committee and most of them on occasions of this kind are 
modified where they exceed such amotmt as the University can afford. The head of every 
department should have a definite policy as to the condition in which he wishes to place his 
department. We have heads of some departments who in a miscellaneous way proceed without 
any definite thing in view. And it seems to me it ought to be the policy of the Library Com- 
mittee to issue some sort of general statement of advice to all heads of departments emphasizing 
the character of the purchases that should be made. They should have some S3rstematic policy. 
That conmiittee is usually the storm center of the University, although this is not very serious. 
But it has been the place where matters are talked over by the faculty more frankly than at 
any other place. We form an estimate there among ourselves as to the character of the work 
being done in the department under consideration — ^how far it should be encouraged, what is 
the reputation of the head of that department for conservatism and scholarship — ^and his 
requests are treated accordingly. There are some heads of departments whose requests are 
hardly scrutinized. 

In the department of history, in order that there may be no delay where books are to be 
purchased at auction or from second-hand catalogues, the librarian is permitted, where the 
request is accompanied with a representation by the head of the department as \irgent, to order, 
but he comes before our committee and procures a ratification of the act. As a matter of fact, 
it is supposed to approve of all the purchases. I think this method has worked very well indeed. 



THIRD SESSION 



FURTHER CO-ORDINATION OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

PAPER PRESENTED ON BEHALF OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS BY MR. BABCOCK 

In the field of higher education in the United States, co-operation has in a consider- 
able measure supplanted the ruthless and sometimes unscrupulous competition between 
institutions which characterized the period of reorganization and expansion stretching 
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from the early '70's to the close of the century. The growth of great State Universities 
with imperial revenues running into millions to positions of predominance in many 
states, the corresponding development of the older endowed institutions, and the mar- 
velous development of three or four foundations newly laid within the last twenty-five 
years, have shifted upward the center of gravity of the whole higher educational organiza- 
tion. Along with this development has come wonderful uplift in the matter of graduate 
instruction, both as to standards and equipment, and a corresponding improvement in 
the organization and scope of Professional Schools. Facility for intermigration of stu- 
dents has shown marked increase, as divergence in aim, scope, atmosphere, strength, and 
leadership have accentuated previous differences. Such great Graduate Schools as those 
of Columbia, including Teachers College, the University of Chicago, and Harvard Uni- 
versity, and Professional Schools like the medical school of Johns Hopkins University 
and the law school of Harvard University draw their students from a very wide range of 
institutions whether such range be measured in terms of geography or of variant organiza- 
tion. Some progress has been made in co-ordination of Colleges and those Universities 
which maintain graduate Technological and Professional Schools, and the uncertainties 
and losses suffered by students in their inter-institutional movements have been consider- 
ably reduced. 

The measure of the basis of correlation of work between a given Graduate or Pro- 
fessional School and a given College, or between the specialized or technological courses 
of a University and the work of a liberal arts College, needs most careful and patient 
consideration in these days when curricula leading to degrees vary so widely and undergo 
such frequent and even radical changes. The establishment of such a basis will ulti- 
mately come as the result of differentiated experimentation and even of failure and of 
hope deferred, while frankness, courtesy, tact, persistence, and staimch loyalty to con- 
victions on both sides do their perfect work. 

Not merely is the practice regulated according to general announcements in their 
catalogues. In some cases through the agency of visiting committees from the larger 
institutions, notably in the states of Wisconsin, Illinois, and Ohio, it has been possible 
to make definite annoimcement, in the catalogue, of the relations of Colleges thus cor- 
related with the Universities. In the catalogue of the University of Wisconsin is the 
following: 

By arrangement with Beloit College, Lawrence College, Ripen College, Carroll College, 
Milwaukee-Downer College, the Milwaukee German-American Seminary (provided the candi- 
date majors in German), and Marquette University, students of these institutions who have 
satisfactorily completed the work of the Sophomore year will be admitted to Junior rank in the 
Collie of Letters and Science. In case of migration at an earlier period than the end of the 
Sophomore year, proportional credit will be given. Students who complete two years of work 
at Beloit, Lawrence, Ripon, Carroll, and Marquette will be admitted to the Collie of Engineer- 
ing of the University of Wisconsin on the same conditions as students who transfer to that College 
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from the College of Letters and Science of the University of Wisconsin. Students of Senior 
rank from Bdoit, Lawrence, and Ripon who enter the Law School will receive credit for their law 
studies toward graduation in the institution from which they come, to amotmts to be determined 
by the institutions. 

But much still remains to be done both in justice to the Universities and to the Colleges 
and institutions working on a level somewhat different from the Universities and having 
simpler organizations. 

At whatever cost, this co-ordination or correlation must go on. Out of the present 
chaos of organization must gradually come clear definitions of purpose, function, and 
standards for each institution claiming respectable rank as a College or University. 

A system of higher education hardly exists in the United States save for the State 
Universities, and the constitutions of many of these are prescribed in the fimdamental 
laws of their states with much copying one from another. Not even within the states 
themselves, except in New York and in lesser degree in one or two other states, can one 
say that there is a system of higher education for the state as a whole. Each state insti- 
tution, each College in the state, each religious denomination supporting Colleges and 
Universities is a law unto itself. From the unchartable vagaries of legally chartered 
degree-mills on the one hand, the range of possibilities runs on the other hand to the 
most ancient and stable institution with its millions of invested funds and its army of 
distingtdshed schools and administrators. 

There is abundant opportunity and need for most careful and courageous discrimina- 
tion, and the moral consequences which came from it in direct or indirect support of 
the honest and worthy institution and the disregard or pronounced disapproval of those 
which are known to be dishonest, inflated, maladministered, misnamed. In a recent 
report of the United States Bureau of Education, 581 institutions were reported under the 
title of Universities, Colleges, and Technological Schools. Of these, 187 (including 47 
Roman Catholic institutions) reported no endowment at all, 70 had less than $5o,cx>o, 
and 197 had less than $200,000. If measured again by working income these institutions 
showed that 39 had less than $10,000 of annual working income exclusive of gifts for 
endowment or increase of plant, 76 less than $20,000, and 281 less than $50,000. 

In the long run, the better institutions will be those having the better support and 
endowment and income, since these are translatable into terms of the quality of the faculty 
and the adequacy of equipment. The problem of co-ordinating the work of a College 
like Haverf ord College or Colorado College with the Harvard Law School or the Graduate 
School of the University of Chicago is certainly much easier, if not different in quality, 
from the problem of co-ordinating with these institutions the work of a certain College 
in Oregon which carried on with a reported income of $26,000 a college of liberal arts, a 
teachers' college, teachers' training school, academy, school of music, school of oratory, 
school of law, and school of medicine. In similar fashion, one faces a serious difficulty in 
making an estimate when he finds that, in a total registration of 3,300 students, as in 
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S)n:acuse University, distributed among ten Colleges or divisions, there are 20 per cent of 
special students, and that at least sixteen different kinds of degrees are offered. Some 
institutions might rather be called Universalities than Universities. Valparaiso Uni- 
versity reported, in 1912, 715 preparatory students, 590 collegiate students, and 1,244 
professional students, and none in a summer school, since this is a 52-weeks school year. 

The first prereqidsite for judgment in all cases is, of course, a knowledge of the facts 
of the present day and of the history of the organization and ideals of the institution. 
Various attempts at ascertaining these facts have been made and many are still in the 
making. Standardization in some form is going on, and every successful presentation 
of the facts as to the standards and practices of any College or University makes just so 
much easier the work of the officials concerned with estimating the work and worth of 
students transferring from other institutions. When all due allowance has been made for 
the usual plans of '^ dealing with individual cases" and '^ treating each man upon his 
merits," it still remains true that a sufficient nimiber of transfers from different depart- 
ments of any institution to others having practically common organization and aims is 
likely to give rise to a general estimate of the worth of the product of such institution in 
terms of scholarship and of intellectual force, and this estimate will not be far from right. 

The United States Bureau of Education through the office of the Specialist in 
Higher Education was able to gather a con. ^^jable body of information and to begin the 
publication of some of the conclusions to vr^ „ the facts thus gathered seemed to lead. 
But further efforts along this line are likely to oe more or less hampered by possible 
political complications and by the pleas of special groups of institutions. Granted that 
the plan followed by the Bureau of Education in its tentative publication of results was 
not the best plan, and granted that the first attempt seriously to question the estimates 
of themselves which various institutions had made was bound to create irritation and 
opposition, it may still be claimed without fear of successful contradiction that valuable 
results were obtained by this method which had not been obtained by any other, and that 
in the long run a similar systematic, sympathetic survey and estimate of the real driving 
or re-creative power of an institution must be arrived at even though it may be valid for 
only a year and admittedly certain to change from time to time both absolutely and 
relatively. 

The beneficent effects of the report on medical education by the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching will quite probably be paralleled by the result of the 
investigations now in progress by the Foundation relative to legal education. With the 
income from its new endowment of $1,250,000 for educational research, the Foundation 
may go on indefinitely as an endowed and money-granting institution, to get at and to 
present in a straightforward, judicious manner, a large mass of information relating to 
Colleges and Universities. But one must not blink the fact that the Foundation has 
aroused many bitter antagonisms and that its future efforts will be hampered in certain 
quarters by continuance of stubborn opposition. This will be especially true of several 
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church bodies whidi have ahready been notably outspoken against the purposes and 
methods of the Foundation. 

Several of the states like Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Illinois, in eliminating or 
reducing to a minimum the opposition of independent and denominational Colleges by 
conferences and patient readjustments have illustrated another and perhaps better 
method of co-ordination of institutions of different age and organization. It is not a 
question of denomination, nor of size, nor of form of organization, which has determined 
this better co-ordination. It is the logic of standards, and of relation of equipment to 
ambitions; it is a reflection of the student mind working out a wise procedure. 

The assimiption of control of professional education other than theological by the 
states has resulted in the disappearance of Professional Schools of medicine and law in 
various denominational Colleges, for example in Iowa, Oregon, Wisconsin, and Colorado. 
The direct result of this is the strengthening of the liberal arts division of several Colleges 
which have surrendered their increasingly expensive Professional Schools. 

In a statesman-like address delivered in 1900 the late President William R. Harper, 
of the University of Chicago, discussed the prospects of a certain College and declared 
his firm conviction 

that a large number, perhaps even a majority, of ^^ Colleges now attempting to do the four years 
of preparatory course and the four years of Co^ work will be satisfied to Umit their work to the 
six years which would include the preparatji^^ ^aining and the first year of College life. The 
motives to this change will be found in its economy, and in the possibility of doing thorough and 
satisfactory work, where today such work is impossible. 

There are at least 200 Colleges in the United States in which this change would be desirable. 
These institutions have a preparatory school, as well as a College course. The number of stu- 
dents in the preparatory school is perhaps 150. In the Freshman and Sophomore classes they 
have 30 to 40 students, and in the Junior and Senior classes, 20 to 30. The annual income of these 
institutions is restricted for the most part to the fees of the students, and will average from all 
sources, let us say, eight to ten thousand dollars. In order to keep up the name of the College, 
the income is made to cover the expenses of eight years — ^that is, the preparatory and the col- 
legiate departments. It is evident that .... the work of the Junior and Senior College years 
can be done only in a superficial way, becaiise the library and laboratory facilities are meager, the 
range of instruction is very narrow, and a single instiuctor is often required to teach in three or 
foxir subjects. 

President Harper estimated that 20 or 25 per cent of the chartered Colleges of the 
United States ''are doing work of a character only a little removed from that of an 
academy." 

Yet such Colleges are getting students in the name of a College. Some of these 
students discover their mistake and go elsewhere before graduation; others realize 
the narrowness or weakness of their training, after graduation, and seek a remedy in 
another institution. The increasing diversity of reasons for taking all or part of a 
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College course increases the need for clear assurance as to the quality of the offerings 
of a given College. 

Students do move about and are going to continue to do so. The loss to them in 
this process should be reduced as low as possible. Even when the movement of students 
from a smaller to a larger institution seems really a great danger to the former institution, 
it is necessary to have the frankest and sincerest understanding. Both institutions are 
bound to serve the same public. Their social obUgations are common, their responsi- 
bilities not different. 

Somewhere there must be lodged, at least provisionally, a responsibility for an 
accurate judgment, perhaps a comparative judgment, of the product or various institu- 
tions claiming the same general rank. Within each state, the state University should 
ordinarily be the best posted and most S3rmpatbetic judge of the merits of the courses, 
equipment, aims, and standards of neighboring independent institutions from which 
students are almost certain to make transfers to the larger institution. Here its func- 
tion, save as to graduate students, will ordinarily stop. Across the boundary, another 
state institution will be performing the same duties, not merely because, in its turn, it 
is a state institution, but because there must be, with the present tendency and logic of 
things, a center or clearing-house of reliable information, and because the state imiver- 
sity in so many states outside of New England and the Middle States has attained a 
position of unquestioned leadership in higher education within the state which it serves. 

In similar fashion the great privately supported institutions, each in its own field, 
will be obliged to forward the co-ordination of other institutions with themselves. Only 
thus can they best facilitate the movement of students in imdergraduate status, or at 
graduation, or into Professional Schools graduate status. 

The chief agencies, other than officers of Graduate and Professional Schools, which 
have thus far been engaged in ascertaining and publishing the facts about institutions in 
general, rather than the facts of a particidar group like the institutions in connection 
with a church, like the Methodist Church South, which has had its own standardizing 
commission, are the Association of American Universities, the United States Bureau of 
Education, the Carnegie Fotmdation for the Advancement of Teaching, the Association 
of American Medical Colleges working co-ordinately with the Council on Medical Educa- 
tion of the American Medical Association, and the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. It will be seen at once that this list includes only two agencies 
whose efforts have been directed immediately to the whole group of higher educational 
institutions. The notably thorough and penetrating investigations of the General 
Education Board have had almost their only publicity through the lists of Colleges aided. 
The North Central Association which has just begun its work with Colleges upon a broad 
and judicious plan deals only with one section of the country. The American Medical 
Association, and the Association of Medical Colleges deal with one phase of profes- 
sional education and with those institutions maintaining medical schools, though the 
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recent establishment of a standard for Class A medical schools by which at least one year 
of College work will be required for admission to the regular medical schools course involves 
all the features of correlation between Professional Schools and Colleges here \mder dis- 
cussion. From which Colleges will the work of this one year be acceptable by the authori- 
ties of a first-class medical school ? The answer to such a question as this must in 
reality be given by some other agency than tho American Medical Association or any 
similar body concerned primarily if not solely with professional education. 

While further co-operation and correlation is in the highest degree desirable, it is 
unlikely that the National Association of State Universities and the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities will soon be merged into one body. It has already been suggested in 
this paper that the continuation of the efforts of the United States Bureau of Education 
in carrying out its plan for the publication of the results of its investigations is quite 
unlikely. As a practical suggestion it would seem not only feasible but highly advisable 
for the two associations just mentioned to unite, by committees or conunissionSy to 
investigate all institutions claiming to do College or University work and to present in 
direct, tmprejudiced fashion, according to a conmion standard, an estimate of the scores 
and hundreds of institutions now soliciting money from the public for their support, and 
seeking to draw within their walls the picked yoimg men and women of the country on the 
assumption that they will be able to get a first-class education. Probably it would be 
best ultimately to establish formal and regular co-operation with the United States 
Bureau of Education and standardizing agencies like those of the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, as well as with the great endowed educational 
agencies like the Carnegie Foundation and the General Education Board. 

It is useless to say that all Colleges are equally good; everybody knows that all are 
not equally good, and it is high time to speak out frankly and explicitly, giving support 
and recognition to the worthy and surely established as distingtdshed from those in other 
classes. The concealment of facts, the suppression of the truth, and deliberate mis- 
statements are unworthy any institution claiming to belong to the higher group. Pub- 
licity of the results of investigation and the united determination to act upon such results 
by the institutions forming the two groups just mentioned would place upon their right 
level, and in their right light before the public, 25 or 30 per cent of the institutions now 
listed by the United States Bureau of Education as Colleges or Universities, about whose 
actual standards and practices there is at present very good reason to be doubtful. 



DISCUSSION OF FURTHER CO-ORDINATION OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

The discussion following this paper was chiefly concerned with the question of the appoint- 
ment of a special committee to investigate and report to the Association on the question of the 
classification of American Colleges with reference to their educational standards and practices. 
The discussion was participated in by Messrs. West, Noyes, Seashore, Judson, Merritt, and Guthe. 
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With the exception of the remarks of Mr. Noyes, the discussion is not reported, as it referred 
to the scope and character of the committee to be appointed. 

Mil Noyes: There is one question intimately connected with this matter which I think 
should be considered. We all recognize that two things are essential for a person to be prepared 
to do graduate work. In the first place he must have had what we might call a standard College 
education — a general education of a suitable kind. In the second place he must have had the 
required preparation for work in the particular subject which he has chosen. 

Now these two things do not by any means go together. If the Association decides that a 
course in a given College is sufficient preparation for graduate work, it does not follow that 
that CoU^e is prepared to give the course in chemistry, mathematics, or sociology which will 
prepare a student to do graduate work in those fields. Therefore the scope of this investigation, 
if one is to be undertaken, should extend to and specify whether such institution is prepared to 
give the required work for preparation to do graduate work in specific subjects. This question 
is of equal importance with the determination of the character of the CoU^e course to be required. 

Mr. Shea: This Association which, at the initiative of Dean Leuschner, of the Uni- 
versity of California, began work fourteen years ago, by considering the difficidties which 
American students meet in gaining admission to examinations for higher degrees at 
foreign Universities, seems to have become a University of Universities, at which the 
delegates are at the same time instructors and students, imparting and acquiring knowl- 
edge with equal facility and felicity. 

The conference now stands adjourned to meet at Princeton University, next year, 
at such date as the Executive Committee may determine. 



SPECIAL REPORT AND RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED REGARDING THE RECOG- 
NITION OF BACHELORS' DEGREES OF AMERICAN COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES AND THE ACCEPTED LIST OF INSTITUTIONS OF THE 
CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING 

To the Association of American Universities: 

At the sixth annual conference of the Association of American Universities hdd with the 
Johns Hopkins University, in January, 1905, a communication from the Faculty of Philosophy 
of the University of Berlin was reported by the Secretary, and subsequently incorporated in 
the Proceedings of the Association, to the following effect: 

The faculty xecognizes every Bachelor's degree (A.B., B.S., etc.) acquired at an American Univer- 
sity, as the equivalent of the German MaturiiiUszeugnis, Toward the prescribed triennium the faculty 
will reckon, on the recommendation of the requisite ministerial permit, in the rule only those years of 
study in America which are spent after the acquisition of the Bachelor's degree at one of the Univer- 
sities belonging to the Association of American Universities. The candidate must, nevertheless, have 
studied at least three semesters at a German University. 

No action upon the commimication was taken by the Conference, which simply accepted 
it for incliision in the Proceedings. 

The construction placed by the University of Berlin upon this enactment, which seems 
to state that a Bachelor's degree acquired at any American University will be accepted as the 
equivalent of the Maturiidtszeugnis, has been, in actual practice, to restrict its provisions through- 
out to the institutions included in the Association of American Universities, and only the degrees 
bestowed by its members have been accepted as fulfilling the conditions of matriculation. 
This action, originally taken by the University of Berlin, was presently extended to the other 
Prussian Universities and ultimately has become the policy generally of the Universities of 
Germany, and incidentally of those of Holland, with regard to the matriculation of American 
students. 

The institutions of recognized College rank in the United States that by reason of their 
non-inclusion in the membership of the Association of American Universities were made ineli- 
gible tmder this action of the German Universities in the acceptance of their Bachelors' d^rees 
have complained from the beginning at what they have considered an unjustifiable discrimi- 
nation against them. It has been pointed out by many of them that their Coll^;e courses are 
on a full basis of equivalence with those of the institutions of University rank included in the 
membership of the Association, and that their Bachelors' degrees are so recognized in that they 
are accepted without question by the Universities belonging to the Association as entitling 
their holders to matriculate as candidates for higher degrees. 

This attitude toward the Bachelors' degrees of Colleges which are on a demonstrable basis 
of equality with the Colleges of the members of this Association has been further accentuated 

' See minutes of second session for action of the Association (ante, p. 18). 

S6 
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by the more recent action again taken by the Faculty of Philosophy of the University of Berlin, 
which was communicated to the Association at the last Conference and is included in the Pro- 
ceedings of that Conference. This action, after repeating the previous enactment, already 
quoted, is to add after the last sentence the following: 

If, however, the period of study prior to the attainment of the Bachelor's degree has covered four 
years, the faculty will ordinarily recommend the credit of one of these years toward the triennium. 

This last is, of course, a very material concession to the graduates of those American Col- 
leges to which recognition has been accorded, since it shortens by a whole year the normal 
period of study in a German University of candidates for the Doctor of Philosophy degree. 

The reasons tmderlying the selection of the degrees given by members of the Association of 
American Universities as alone entitled to the right of matriculation are not difficult to discern. 
Up to the tune of the organization of the Association of American Universities there had been 
no body of institutions in the United States that could justly be assumed to possess such a con- 
dition of educational responsibility as was desired by the German authorities for a proper eval- 
uation of the degrees of American Colleges submitted to them by students who had presented 
themselves for matriculation. The Association commended itself to them by the reality of 
its purposes and efforts as indicated by its published Proceedings, and the official recognition 
6f the educational status of this group of institutions ultimately followed. In doing this there 
could have been, of course, on the part of the German authorities no possible thought of any 
other discrimination than was involved in the acceptance of what was known instead of what 
was imknown, and the real discrimination that was made lay in fact at the door of the Associa- 
tion of American Universities becaiise of the constitution of its membership. For the Asso- 
ciation, however, be it said that this result of the acceptance by foreign Universities of the 
Bachelors' degrees of its members and of no others had never been intended or foreseen. It 
had simply resulted from the fact of the peculiar constitution of the American University which 
has normally as a part of its organization the tmdergraduate CoU^e as well as the Graduate 
Schools. 

The matter of the non-recognition of the Bachelors' degrees of American CoU^es outside 
of the membership of the Association of American Universities has already been brought to the 
attention of the Association. At the ninth annual Conference, held with the University of 
Michigan, in 1908, a detailed report on the aim and scope of the Association was subnutted by 
a special committee under the chairmanship of President Eliot, of Harvard, which had been 
constituted at the preceding meeting with instructions to consider these questions in all their 
bearings. 

A part of this report bearing upon the present matter, as it is included in the Proceedings 
of the ninth annual Conference, is as follows: 

Your committee strongly believes that it is the duty of this Association to admit outstanding 
American Universities as soon as they satisfy the criteria which have been laid down by the conunittee. 
Foreign governments, more particularly the Prussian and Dutch, now recognize the Universities which 
are members of this Association and refuse recognition of those which are not. It is the duty of thb 
Association dther to standardize American Universities, and thus justify the confidence which foreign 
governments rq>ose in them, or to notify those governments that there are American Universities out- 
aide this Association whose work and standing are not inferior to Universities now members of the 
Association. 
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So far your committee has spoken only of the Universities of the country. But our Colleges are 
also suffering from the interpretation which foreign governments have put upon the existence and work 
of this Association. The best of them even find that their degrees are not recognized by foreign govern- 
ments, even to the extent of permitting them to matriculate in foreign Universities, on the ground that 
they are not members of the Association of American Universities. In the opinion of your committee 
the simplest way of correcting that injustice would be for this Association to nuike a list of the Colleges 
of the country whose degrees it r^;ards as of equal value with the G>Uege degrees conferred by the Uni- 
versities embraced in this Association. It happens, however, that another oiganization for a purely 
financial reason, has been compelled to standardize a group of American Colleges. That institution is 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. The presidents of a number of institutions 
represented in this Association are members of the Board of Trustees of the Carnegie Foundation and 
the president of that Foundation has seat and voice in this Association. The Carnegie Foundation has 
collected an enormous amount of valuable statistics and information regarding Colleges, ^diich it gladly 
puts at the disposal of other educational associations and agencies. It would seem very desirable, 
therefore, that the aid of this organization should be secured, if this Association is to undertake the 
standardizing of American Colleges. And that it ought to undertake that task is the conviction of your 
committee, especially as the injustice done our American Colleges by foreign governments is due to the 
existence and operations of this Association. And a further and still more convincing reason will exist 
for this Association's undertaking the work of standardizing American CoUeges if, as your committee 
has recommended, Universities hereafter admitted to this Association shall rest their professional work 
on College work; for this Association as a body and the different Universities which compose it would 
then all have before them the problem of determining what Colleges in the country give instruction in 
arts and science which may be regarded as an equivalent of that given by the Universities themselves. 

Your committee accordingly recommends that the Association appoint a committee for the stand- 
ardizing of American Colleges, giving it instructions to secure the co-operation of the president of the 
Carnegie Foundation, who, in the name of the Association, should be officially invited to join in this 
undertaking. 

In accordance with the recommendations of the report, a special committee was appointed 
to consider the whole matter involved in the report. The committee thus constituted subse- 
quently ftmctioned as a committee on member^p in the Association, but the matter of the 
evaluation of College degrees, contemplated by the report, was never undertaken. 

The matter, however, was again taken up by the last Conference of the Association, in 
connection with the report to the Conference of the action of the Faculty of Philosophy of the 
University of Berlin, dready cited, when the following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved f that the Executive Conunittee be requested to consider seriously the bearing of this 
enactment upon other institutions, as well as upon those already members of this Association. 

In accordance with this request, this report and recommendation is respectfully sub- 
mitted for such ultimate action as the Association may desire to take in the premises. 

The making of a list of the Colleges of the country whose degrees are r^arded by the 
Association as of equal value with the College degrees conferred by the Universities embraced 
in its membership, as suggested by the Special Committee on Aim and Scope, is not the simple 
task that the report supposes. It would plainly be impossible with any machinery that is now 
at hand for the Association itself to make such a list, which would involve not only an immense 
amotmt of correspondence, but also a great deal of personal scrutiny as to actual conditions. 
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The Association, too, should not be called upon to bear the onus of a classification that would 
almost inevitably awaken opposition on the part of disqualified Colleges and active animosity 
on the part of some of them. Such a list could only properly be made under the circumstances 
at hand by a body outside the membership of the Association. The Carnegie Foimdation for 
the Advancement of Teaching could properly make such a list; and more properly the United 
States Bureau of Education could complete the list that it has already begun. 

In the absence, however, of such a list, and the inmiediate prospect of one, the Executive 
Committee would make the following suggestions and recommendations: 

To be included in a list of American institutions whose Bachelors' degrees should be accepted 
by foreign Universities are: 

Firsty the members, present and futxire, of the Association of American Universities. 

Secondly y those other institutions on the accepted list of the Carnegie Foimdation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, about whose claims to recognition there can be no question. 

Thirdly y those institutions which are not included in the accepted list of the Carnegie 
Foundation because they are in some sense sectarian as defined in the terms of gift of the fund, 
but otherwise conform to its standards of acceptability. Such a list has readily been furnished 
by the Carnegie Foimdation with the understanding that it is to be used for the present 
purpose. 

The list thus constituted consists, with the inclusion of the 22 members of the Association, 
of 1 19 Colleges and Universities as here appended. It includes both endowed and tax-supported 
institutions. It includes, furthermore, no institution which does not require for admission a 
full four-year high-school course, nor does it include any institution not supported by taxation 
which has a productive endowment of less than $200,000, or any tax-supported institution 
whose annual income is less than $100,000, as provided by the rules for the admission of insti- 
tutions to the privil^es of the Carnegie Foundation. The standard thus set up and applied by 
the Carnegie Foundation is believed to be a real one, as is afiirmed by the presence on the govern- 
ing board of the Foundation at the present time of eight of the presidents of the Universities 
that constitute the membership of this Association. The list of Colleges and Universities sub- 
mitted is not relatively a large one, and it may very well be that there are other institutions 
omitted from the list that in many respects deserve to be ranked with them. It would seem 
best, however, to take a conservative attitude and to include in a preliminary recommendation 
only those Colleges and Universities whose standards of accomplishment are unquestionably 
recognized by the Association as fulfilling the conditions of matriculation and are rightly entitled 
to share with the members of the Association in such privilege. It is much easier to enlarge a 
list than to diminish it, and a further recommendation can readily be made by this Association 
if circumstances shall seem to warrant it. 

The following resolution is accordingly submitted to the Association with the request for 
its adoption: 

Resolved, That tlus Association recommend to the Prussian Kultusminisierium and the correspond- 
ing mioistries of the other German states that, for the present, there be recognized as the equivalent of 
the German MaiuriUUszeugnis, not only the Bachelors' degrees conferred by the members of this Asso- 
ciation, but also the degrees of those other American Colleges and Universities which are on the accepted 
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list of the Carnegie Foundation or which are certified by this Foundation as of equivalent standing but 
excluded from its accepted list for other than educational reasons. For the information of the authori- 
ties concerned a Ust of these Colleges and Universities is here appended. 

Respectfully submittedi 

The Executive Committee 

November 7, 1913 

It was voted by the Association to accept and approve the above report and accompanying 
resolutions. 

ACCEPTED LIST OF THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE 

ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING 

Allegheny College Meadville, Pa. 

Amherst College Amherst, Mass. 

Bates College Lewbton, Me. 

Beloit College .Beloit, Wis. 

Boston University Boston, Mass. 

Bowdoin College Brunswick, Me. 

Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute Brooklyn, N.Y.C. 

Brown University Providence, R.I. 

Bryn Mawr College Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Carleton College Northfield, Minn. 

Case School of Applied Science Cleveland, Ohio 

^Catholic University of America Washington, D.C. 

Central University of Kentucky Danville, Ky. 

Clark College Worcester, Mass. 

*Clark University Worcester, Mass. 

Clarkson School of Technology Potsdam, N.Y. 

Coe College Cedar Ri^ids, Iowa 

Colby College Waterville, Me. 

Colgate University Hamilton, N.Y. 

Colorado College Colorado Springs, Colo. 

^Columbia University New York, N.Y. 

Cornell College Mt. Vernon, Iowa 

•Cornell University Ithaca, N.Y. 

Dartmouth College Hanover, N.H. 

DePauw University Greencastle, Ind. 

Dickinson College Carlisle, Pa. 

Drake University Des Moines, Iowa 

Drury College Springfield, Mo. 

Earlham College Richmond, Ind. 

Elnura College Elmira, N.Y. 

Fordham University Fordham, N.Y.C. 

Franklin College Franklin, Ind. 

Goucher CoUege Baltimore, Md. 

* Institutions starred are members of the Assodation of American Universities. 
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Grinnell College Grinnell, Iowa 

Hamilton College Clinton, N.Y. 

^Harvard University Cambridge, Mass. 

Haverford College Haverford, Pa. 

Hobart College Geneva, N.Y. 

^Indiana University Bloomington, Ind. 

Iowa State College Ames, Iowa 

*Johns Hopkins University Baltimore, Md. 

Kenyon College Gambler, Ohio 

Knox College Galesburg, HI. 

Lafayette College Easton, Pa. 

Lake Forest College Lake Forest, 01. 

Lawrence College Appleton, Wis. 

Lehigh University South Bethlehem, Pa. 

*Leland Stanford Jwiior University Stanford University, Cal. 

Marietta College Marietta, Ohio 

Massachussetts Institute of Technology Boston, Mass. 

Miami University Oxford, Ohio 

Middlebury College Middlebury, Vt. 

Mount Holyoke College South Hadley, Mass. 

New York University New York City 

Northwestern University Evanston, 111. 

Oberlin QoUege Oberlin, Ohio 

Ohio State University Columbus, Ohio 

Ohio Wesleyan University Delaware, Ohio 

Pennsylvania State College State College, Pa. 

Pomona College Claremont, Cal. 

•Princeton University Princeton, N.J. 

Purdue University Lafayette, Ind. 

Radcliffe College Cambridge, Mass. 

Reed College Portland, Ore. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute Troy, N.Y. 

Ripon College Ripon, Wis. 

Rose Polytechnic Institute Terre Haute, Ind. 

Rutgers College New Brunswick, N.J. 

Smith College Northampton, Mass. 

State College of Washington Pullman, Wash. 

*State University of Iowa Iowa City, Iowa 

Stevens Institute of Technology Hoboken, N.J. 

Swarthmore College Swarthmore, Pa. 

Syracuse University Syracuse, N.Y. 

Trinity College Durham, N.C. 

Trinity College Hartford, Conn. 

Tufts College Medford, Mass. 

Tulane University New Orleans, La. 

Union University Schenectady, N.Y. 

•University of California Berkeley, Cal. 
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•University o 

University o 

University o 

University o: 

•University o 

•University o 

University o 

•University o 

•University o 

•University o 
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University o 

•University o: 

University o 

University o 

University o: 

University o 

University o 

University o 

University o: 

•University o 

University o 

•University o 

University o 



Chicago Chicago, HI. 

Cincinnati Cincinnati, Ohio 

Colorado Boulder, Colo. 

Georgia Athens, Ga. 

Dlinois Urbana, 111. 

Kansas Lawrence, Kan. 



Maine Orono, Me. 

Michigan Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Minnesota Minneapolis, Minn. 

Missouri Columbia, Mo. 

Nebraska Lincohi, Neb. 

North Carolina Chapel Hill, N.C. 

North Dakota University, NJ). 

Oregon Eugene, Ore. 

Pennsylvania Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pittsburgh Pittsbu^, Pa. 

Rochester Rochester, N.Y. 

South Dakota Vermilion, SJ). 

the South Sewanee, Tenn. 

Tennessee Knoxville, Tenn. 

Texas Austin, Texas 

Vermont Burlington, Vt. 

Virginia Charlottesville, Va. 

Washington Seattle, Wash. 

Wisconsin Madison, Wis. 

Wooster Wooster, Ohio 

Vanderbilt University Nashville, Tenn. 

Vassar College Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

Wabash College Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Washington and JefiFerson College Washington, Pa. 

Washington University St. Louis, Mo. 

Wellesley CoUege WeUesley, Mass. 

Wells CoUege Aurora, N.Y. 

Wesleyan University Middletown, Conn. 

Western Reserve University Cleveland, Ohio 

WUiam JeweU CoUege Liberty, Mo. 

WiUiams CoUege WUliamstown, Mass, 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute Worcester, Mass. 

•Yale University New Haven, Conn. 
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THE CONSTITUTION 

OF 

THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 

ADOPTED FEBRUARY 28, IQOO 



I. NAME 

This organization is called The Association op American Universitees. 

n. PURPOSE 

It is founded for the purpose of considering matters of common interest relating to 
graduate study. 

m. MEMBERSHIP 

1. Qualificaiions. — ^It is composed of institutions on the North American continent 
engaged in giving advanced or graduate instruction. 

2. Initial Membership. — ^Its initial membership consists of the following institutions: 

University of California 
Catholic University of America 
University of Chicago 
Clark University 
Columbia University 
Cornell University 
Harvard University 
Johns Hopkins University 
Leland Stanford Jimior University 
University of Michigan 
University of Pennsylvania 
Princeton University 
University of Wisconsin 
Yale University 

3. Election of New Members. — Other institutions may be admitted, at the annual 
conference, on the invitation of the Executive Committee, indorsed by a three-fourths 
vote of the members of the Association. 

9 
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TV. MEETINGS 

The Association shall hold an annual conference at such time and place as the Execu- 
tive Committee may direct. 

V. PROGSAM 

The Executive Committee shall prepare a program for each meeting. 

VI. OFFICERS 

The officers of the Association shall be President, Vice-President, and Secretary. 
These three, with two others elected by the Association, shall constitute the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Vn. VOTING POWER 

In each conference, each University may have any number of representatives, but 
each University shall have a single vote. 

Vm. LIMITATION OF POWERS 

No act of the Association shall be held to control the policy or line of action of any 
institution belonging to it. 



RECOMMENDATIONS ADOPTED 

Attention is called to the recommendations adopted by the Association at the 
Sixteenth Annual Conference as follows: 

1. Relative to the resolutions in regard to appointments to fellowships and scholar- 
ships (see p. 19). 

2. Relative to the proposed classification of colleges (see p. 18) • 

3. Relative to co-operating with the Bureau of Education upon a method of classify- 
ing and rating colleges (see p. 18). 



CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES AND LIST OF OFFICERS 

First Annual Conference (organization), Chicago, February 27, 28, 1900 
Officers were elected for 1900-1901 as appear under Second Conference. 

Second Annual Conference, Chicago, February 26-28, 1901 

President f Harvard University 

Vice-PresidetU, University of California 

Secretary y University of Chicago 

Executive Committee^ Columbia University, Johns Hopkins University 

Third Annual Conference, Chicago, February 25-27, 1902 

President, Columbia University 

Vice-President, University of Michigan 

Secretary, University of Chicago 

Executive Committee, University of California, Harvard University 

Fourth Annual Conierence, New York, December 29-31, 1902 

President, Yale University 

Vice-President, Cornell University 

Secretary, University of Chicago 

Executive Committee, University of Pennsylvania, University of Wisconsin 

Fifth Annual Conference, New Haven, February 18-20, 1904 

President, University of Chicago 

Vice-President, Princeton University 

Secretary, Columbia University 

Executive Committee, Leland Stanford Junior University, Catholic University of America 

Sixth Annual Conference, Baltimore, January 12-14, 1905 

President, Johns Hopkins University 

Vice-President, Clark University 

Secretary, Columbia University 

Executive Committee, University of California, Harvard University 

Seventh Annual Conference, San Francisco, Berkeley, and Palo Alto, March 14-17, 1906 

President, University of Wisconsin 

Vice-President, Cornell University 

Secretary, Colimibia University 

Executive Committee, Princeton University, Leland Stanford Junior University 

zz 
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Eighth Annual CoNrosENGE, Cambridge^ November 23, 24, 1906 

PresidetUf University of California 

Vice-Presidenlf Harvard University 

Secretary, Columbia University 

Executive Committee, University of Chicago^ University of Wisconsin 

Ninth Annual Conference, Ann Arbor, January 9, 10, 190S 

President, Cornell University 

Vice-President, Catholic University of America 

Secretary, Columbia University 

Executive CammiUee, University of Pennsylvania, University of Michigan 

Tenth Annual Conference, Ithaca, January, 7, 8, 1909 

President, University of Michigan 

Vice-President, Leland Stanford Junior University 

Secretary, Harvard University 

Executive Committee, Cornell University, Columbia University 

Eleventh Annual Conference, Madison, January 4, 5, 1910 

President, Princeton University 

Vice-President, University of Virginia 

Secretary, Harvard University 

Executive Committee, Cornell University, Columbia University 

Twelfth Annual Conference, Charlottesville, November 10, 11, 1910 

President, University of Pennsylvania 

Vice-President, University of Wisconsin 

Secretary, Harvard University 

Executive Committee, Columbia University, University of Michigan 

Thirteenth Annual Conference, Chicago, October 26, 27, 191 1 

President, University of Virginia 

Vice-President, University of Illinois 

Secretary, Harvard University 

Executive Committee, Columbia University, University of Missouri 

Fourteenth Annual Conference, Philadelphia, November 7, 8, 191 2 

President, Leland Stanford Junior University 

Vice-President, Clark University 

Secretary, Harvard University 

Executive Committee, Columbia University, Indiana University 
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Fifteenth Annual Conveiience, Urbana, November 7, S, 1913 

President f Catholic University of America 

Vice-President^ Yale University 

Secretary^ Harvard University 

Executive Committee^ University of Minnesota, Columbia University 

Sixteenth Annual CoNZESENCEy Princeton, November 6, 7, 1914 

President J University of Illinois 

Vice-President^ Columbia University 

Secretary J University of Pennsylvania 

Executioe Committee, Harvard University, University of Minnesota 



OFFICERS 

1914-1S 

PresidetU — ^Thc representative of the University of Minnesota. 

Vice-PresidetU— The representative of Yale University. 

Secretary — ^The representative of the University of Pennsylvania (to serve for a period of 
five years from 1913). 

Additional Members of the ExecuUve CommiUee. — ^The representative of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa; the representative of Princeton University 
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THE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 



FIRST SESSION 



The First Session was called to order at ten-thirty o'clock on the morning of 
Friday, November 6, 1914, with Mr. David Kinley, of the University of Illinois, in the 
cfaair, and Mr. Herman V. Ames, of the University of Pennsylvania, acting as Secretary. 

The following delegates were present: 

University of Califormia-— Mr. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, Mr. Armin O. Leusdmer 

Catholic University or America— Rev. Edward A. Pace 

University of Chicago— Mr. James R. Angell, Mr. Rollin D. Salisbury 

CiARX University— Mr. William E. Story 

CoLXTMBiA University— Mr. William H. Carpenter, Mr. Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, Mr. 

Frederick A. Goetze, Mr. Samuel W. Lambert, Mr. James E. Russell, Mr. James C. Egbert 
Cornell University — ^Mr. James Edwin Creighton, Mr. Ernest George Merritt 
Harvard University— Mr. A. Lawrence Lowell, Mr. Charles H. Haskins 
University of Illinois — ^Mr. David Kinley, Mr. Kendric C. Babcock 
Indiana University — ^Mr. Carl H. E^enmann 

State University of Iowa— ^Mr. Thomas H. Macbride, Mr. Carl E. Seashore 
Johns Hopkins Univ!ersity— Mr. Frank J. Goodnow, Mr. W. W. Willoughby 
University of Kansas- Mr. Frank Strong 
Leland Stanford Junior University — ^Mr. David Stair Jordan 
University of Michigan— Mr. H. B. Hutchins, Mr. Karl E. Guthe 
University of Minnesota— ^Mr. Geoige E. Vincent, Mr. Guy Stanton Ford 
University of Missouri— Mr. Albert Ross Hill, Mr. Walter Miller 
University of Nebraska — ^Mr. Samuel Avery 

University of Pennsylvania — ^Mr. Josiah H. Penniman, Mr. Herman V. Ames 
PsiNCETON University — ^Mr. John Grier Hibben, Mr. Andrew F. West, Mr. W. F. Magie, 

Mr. H. B. Fine, Mr. Howard McClenahan, Mr. Edward Capps, Mr. Edwin W. Kemmerer, 

Mr. Allan Marquand, Mr. Augustus Trowbridge 
University of Virginia— Mr. Richard Heath Dabney, Mr. James Morris Page 
University of Wisconsin— Mr. Geoige C. Comstock 
Yale University— Mr. Arthur Twining Hadley, Mr. Geoige Parmly Day 
Carnegie Foundation — Mr. Henry S. Pritchett 
Bureau of Education— Mr. Samuel P. Capen 

The minutes of the preceding Conference were approved as printed. 

IS 
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The Treasurer presented the following financial report, approved by the Executive 
Committee^ and it was accepted: 

Receipts: 

Balance on hand, November 3, 1913 $1403.05 

Assessments 880.00 

Interest 30.91 

♦2,313.96 
ExFEMDrrusEs: 

Clerical work % 3.31 

Postage and stationery 27- ^5 

Printing of programs, etc., for 19x3 meeting 47-35 

Tel^rams and e3q;>res8 charges (19x3) 3.30 

Telegrams and express charges (X9X4) .45 

Reporting Proceedings of the Fifteenth Conference 65.00 

Printing Proceedings of the Fifteenth Conference 172.54 

Stereotype matrices of the Fourteenth Conference (X9X3) x3.6o 

Charges for distributing Proceedings 34.55 

Executive CODunittee expenses 33.60 

 378.7s 
Balance on hand, November 2, X9X4 x,935.2x 

$2,3x3.96 

The President, John Grier Hibben, of Princeton Universityy delivered a brief address 
of welcome. 

Mr. E. C. Richardsoni of Princeton University Library, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Bibliography of University and College Publications, presented the following 
report of progress on behalf of that committee, which, besides the chairman, consists of 
the following members: Mr. Hanson, of the Univerity of Chicago, Mr. Lane, of Harvard 
University, Mr. Windsor, of the University of Illinois, and Mr. Meyer, of the Library 
of Congress: 

The conmdttee appointed by the Executive Committee to consider the matter of the 
preparation of a Catalogue of UniversUy Publications organized at the meeting of the American 
Library Association at Washington in May and appointed a subconunittee consisting of Mr. 
Hanson, of the University of Chicago Libraries, and Mr. Meyer, chief bibliogrs^er of the 
Library of Congress, to prepare a preliminary model list on the basis of the publications of the 
University of Qdcago, this list to be submitted to all the members of the Conmdttee and to 
those universities most likely to be interested, together perhaps with a set of questions. On the 
basis of this it was expected that the Conunittee would be able to decide on a method at a meet- 
ing to be held in coimection with the meetings of the American Historical Association or the 
American Library Association Council at Chicago during the holidays. 
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The model list has been compiled but its issue has been delayed on account of the pressure 
of the European war situation on the bibliographical force of the Library of Congress. It will, 
however, Mr. Meyer reports, be mimeographed and distributed to the imiversities by 
December i. 

The Subconmiittee has found some difficulty in judging what the scope of the catalogue 
was intended to be or should be and it reports that the enterprise will be more extensive even 
than was anticipated. 

The general opinion among those who have been consulted is that with really satisfoctory 
indexing it cannot be produced for $500.00, but some members of the Committee still think 
that a useful list with a modest index can be prepared within this amoxmt and sold for enough 
to cover cost of printing and publication. 

Some of the questions which have been raised and discussed have regard to the inclusion 
of Canadian universities and to the relation of this list to the Library of Congress list of theses 
and the Carnegie Institution Handbook of Learned SocieHes, The main questions have been 
as to scope. The points on which the Executive Committee might advise are: (i) As to whether 
it was intended to be confined to publications of an administrative or scientific character, or 
was meant to include undergraduate serial publications and alumni magazines, dass histories, 
addresses, etc (2) Is it meant to include only ''serial publications," as the language of the two 
explanatory resolutions of the Executive Board seems to suggest, or occasional publications — 
addresses, handbooks, laws, library catalogues, etc.? (3) ^e all the publications of a uni- 
versity press imiversity publications? (4) Are theses to be included? (5) Is the faculty 
bibliography, as now given in presidents' reports, etc., within the intended scope? (6) Espe- 
cially is this a bibliography of past publications as well as current, or only current? (7) Is it 
intended to be annual or once for all? 

The Committee will be prepared to make its own recommendations to the Execuuvc 
Committee in all these matters, including questions of cost, method, and scope, but needs to 
know as ^ as possible the precise idea of the Association. 

After brief discussion, in the course of which certain suggestions in regard to the 
scope of the work were made, the report was referred to the Executive Committee. 

The report of the Committee on the Classification of Colleges was presented by the 
chairman, Mr. Kendric C. Babcock, of the University of Illinois, the other members 
of the Committee consisting of Mr. William H. Carpenter, of Columbia University, 
Mr. RoUin D. Salisbury, of the University of Chicago, Mr. James M. Page, of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and Mr. Andrew F. West, of Princeton University. The report 
follows : 

The Committee on the Classification of Colleges begs leave to report the following recom- 
mendations for the action of the Association: 

I. That there be prepared and circulated among the members of this Association a list 
of universities and colleges, consisting of three groups as outlined below, based primarily upon 
the experience and practice of this Association, such a list to be used privately by the members 
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for one year as a provisional list, with a view to its revision and subsequent publicatioii in the 
Proceedings of the Association. 

Group A. Institutions whose graduates should ordinarily be admitted to the graduate 
schools of this Association for work in lines for which they have had adequate under- 
graduate preparation, with a reasonable presumption that advanced degrees may be 
taken with the minimum amount of prescribed work and in the minimum time pre- 
scribed. Students who choose work in lines for which their undergraduate course 
has not prepared them adequately must expect to take more time and do additioiial 
work. 

Group B. Institutions from which only those graduates of high standing in their classes 
who are individually recommended by the department of undergraduate instruction 
corresponding to that in which they purpose to do their graduate work may 
be admitted on the same basis as graduates from the institutions in Group A. 

Group C. Other institutions whose graduates should be admitted to graduate schools, 
but with the presumption that more than the minimtim time and minimum amount 
of work will be ordinarily required for an advanced degree. 

2. That the dean of each graduate school of this Association furnish before March to the 
Secretary of the Association, for the private information of members of the Association, a list 
of all students newly admitted to his school during the last three years who were rated as defi- 
cient. Such a list is to show, so far as practicable, the name of the student, oollq;e, d^ree, 
date of d^ee, any work or study intervening between that date and admission to the graduate 
school, the principal subject of the undergraduate course, the principal subject chosen for 
graduate work, an estimate of the undergraduate course and the deficiencies assessed in the 
estimate, or special prescriptions made to compensate for deficiencies. 

It is further recommended in this coimection that each dean furnish a list of institutions 
other than members of this Association from which students have been admitted during the 
last three years. 

On motion, the report was approved. 

The Secretary then presented several recommendations which had been made by 
the Conference of Deans and which had received the indorsement of the Executive 
Conmiittee: 

1. That the Committee on the Classification of Colleges should be continued and that 
this committee be authorized to revise the list of colleges and universities, published in the last 
Proceedings of the Association, in connection with the special report and resolutions adopted 
regarding the recognition of Bachelors' d^ees of American collies and universities, as fur- 
nished by the Cam^ie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching.' 

On motion, both of these recommendations were adopted. 

2. Resolved f That the Association of American Universities appoint a representative to 
serve as a member of a committee composed of representatives of other bodies selected by the 
Commissioner of Education, to discuss with the United States Commissioner of Education the 

' See the Proceedings of the Fifteenth Annual Conference, pp. 56-62. 
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advisability of classifying oolites according to their standards and equipment, and, if deemed 
desirable, to decide upon a method of rating and to co-operate with the United States Bureau 
of Education in preparing a classified list' 

On motion, this reconmiendation was also adopted. 

The following resolutions, as explanatory and supplementary to the resolutions in 
r^ard to f ellowshq>s and scholarships, which were adopted by the Association at its meeting 
in 1913, were also presented: 

z . That the date of March i be reaffirmed as the final date for the reception of applications. 

3. That the second of the resolutions adopted last year, which reads, "That the results 
of such election be conunimicated at once to every member of the Association,'' be amended 
by substituting ''April i'' for the words "at once," and by adding to the end of the resolution 
the words "and to each candidate," so that the resolution as amended would read, "That the 
results of such election be communicated April i to every member of the Association and to 
each candidate." 

3. That the date April 15 be reaffirmed as the date for final acceptance. 

It is understood that imder this resolution (3), the candiate shall have imtil April 15 
to accept. 

On motion, these resolutions were adopted. 

On behalf of the Commissioner of Education, Mr. Capen then made the following 
announcement: 

It has been suggested to Commissioner Claxton recently that a number of professors of 
the University of Louvain might now possibly be available for temporary positions in the 
United States, if American imiversities care to avaO themselves of their services. The Bureau 
of Education has compiled a very brief statement regarding the academic distinctions of the 
professors of the University, and copies of that may be had by any university official who is 
interested. 

The chair appointed the following committee to nominate officers for the ensuing 
year: Mr. Leusdmer, of the University of California; Mr. Ford, of the University of 
Minnesota; and Mr. Willoughby, of Johns Hopkins University; and also appointed as 
the Press Committee, Mr. West and Mr. H. D. Thompson, of Princeton University. 

Mr. Vincent, on behalf of the University of Minnesota, then presented a paper on 
"The Granting of Honorary Degrees" (see p. 27). The paper was discussed by Messrs. 
Penniman (p. 34); Babcock (p. 34); Hadley (p. 35); Magie (p. 35); Guthe (p. 35); 
Vincent (pp. 36, 39) ; Hibben (p. 36) ; Jordan (pp. 36, 38) ; Comstock (p. 36) ; Pritchett 
(PP- 37> 39); Hill (p. 37); Pace (p. 38); Strong (p. 38); Dabney (p. 39); Creighton 
(PP- 39> 40); Wheeler (p. 40). 

' It was stated by the representative of the United States Bureau of Education that the co-operation of the 
idOownng associations would be sought: the Association of New England Colleges, the Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schooto 
of the Southern States, the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the National Assodation 
of State Universities, the American Medical Association, the Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education, 
and the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 
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At the conclusion of the discussion, a vote was taken on the motion to appcnnt 
a committee to consider and report upon the whole matter of honorary degrees, with 
special reference to suggesting those degrees which may, with propriety, continue to 
be regarded as honorary. The vote being a tie, eleven ayes to eleven nays, the motion 
was lost. 

SECOND SESSION 

The Second Session was called to order at three o'clock with Mr. Kinley, of the 
University of Illinois, in the chair. 

Mr. George Parmly Day, on behalf of Yale University, presented a paper on "The 
Function and Organization of University Presses" (see p. 42). 

This was followed by a paper on "State Agencies of University Publication" (see 
p. 50), which had been prepared by Mr. John C. Merriam, on behalf of the University 
of California, and was read by Mr. Leuschner, of the same university. 

These papers were discussed by Messrs. Seashore (p. 59); Jordan (p. 59). After 
the discussion of the papers was finished, Mr. Lowell called attention to the difficulties 
arising from the frequent receipt of questionnaires of a statistical character, which 
topic was informally discussed by Messrs. Kinley, Hill, Babcock, and Hadley (p. 60). 

On motion the meeting adjourned. 



THIRD SESSION 

The Third Session was called to order at ten o'clock on the morning of Saturday, 
November 7, with Mr. Kinley, of the University of Illinois, in the chair. 
The Committee on Nominations reported as follows: 

For President — ^The representative of the University of Minnesota. 

For Vice-President— The representative of Yale University. 

For Secretary and Treasurer— The Representative of the University of Pennsylvania (to 
serve for a period of five years from 1913). 

For additional members of the Executive Committee — the representatives of the State 
University of Iowa and Princeton University. 

On motion, the report of the Nominating Committee was received and approved. 

The Chaisman: It has been suggested by the Director of Congresses of the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition that it would be well for this Association to meet at a time 
which will bring its meetings dose to the time of those of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science and other similar organizations, which will be in August. Another 
suggestion has been made that it would be better to meet early in July or the last week in June. 
What is the wish of the Association as to the method of ascertaining the opinion of those present 
as to which is better ? 
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Mr. Wheeler: There is an advantage in coming as early as possible, because the coxmtry 
is better to look upon before it is dried up and dusty, because the railroads will be more avail- 
able, transportation will be easier to secure, because, after being in California, side trips would 
be more i^^reeable in June than in August. Otherwise, I know of no reason for preferring June 
and July. August will give you a hot passage across the continent, and would bring you into 
Berkeley or San Frandso at a time when there are a great many societies in session with which 
you might like to confer. There would be some reason for coming in August. But it would 
be more agreeable if you come at the end of June. It seems to me not a bad thing to put it 
right at the week or two weeks or a fortnight succeeding the latest commencements, so that 
for those who attended the summer vacation might not be hopelessly cut in the middle as it 
would be by a trip out to the coast the second or third week of August. I think there is nothing 
else that wei^ in this matter. 

The Chairman: I presume that that is not a matter that we need to discuss. All we 
have asked for on behalf of the Executive Committee is an informal expression of opinion on 
the part of those present. That is simply for the guidance of those present, and is in no way 
to be understood as committing the Association to anythmg definite. With that understanding, 
unless someone has a motion or suggestion, I will ask those present to indicate, by raising their 
hands, what in their opinion the better time would be. 

The result of the informal vote taken showed that thirteen of the universities favored 
a meeting early in the summer, while nine preferred a meeting some time in August. 

The Executive Committee reported, through the Secretary, that it had had under 
consideration the application of one imiversity for admission to membership in the 
Association, and after extended deliberation, it voted to postpone action on this appli- 
cation. 

On motion, the report was accepted. 

The Executive Committee also reported that it had taken action on the report of 
the Committee on Bibliography of University and College Publications, authorizing 
this committtee to continue its work along the lines it had inaugurated and to report 
to the Executive Committee after its next meeting. 

On motion, the action of the Executive Committee was approved. 

The Executive Committee further presented a report to the Association for its 
consideration, accompanied by the following resolution: 

Whereas, A bill (H.R. 102) to amend an act to regulate the immigration of aliens into 
the United States, introduced into the House of Representatives on April 7, 1913, and referred 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, contains provisions which would work 
serious hardship and injustice to students coming from the Orient to the United States for their 
education, and would in many cases exclude deserving students entirely, by imposing certain 
restrictions as follows: 

I. The requirement of certification by their home government. 
3. A provision that they shall do no labor while in this country. 
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Therefore be ti resolved^ That it is the sense of the Association of American Universities 
that both of these provisions are objectionabtei and that the Executive Committee of this 
Association be requested to make strong representations and protests, as occasion may require, 
to the proper conmiittees of Congress or to the President of the United States to secure the 
elimination of the objectionable provisions. ^ 

On motion^-the resolution was adopted. 

A communication was presented from the State University of Iowa extending 
a cordial invitation to the Association of American Universities to hold its sessions of 
1916 with the State University of Iowa at Iowa City. 

On motion, this invitation was referred to the Executive Conmiittee. 

Upon motion, the following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved f That the thanks of the Association of American Universities be extended to our 
hosts at Princeton, and in particular to Princeton University, for the many courtesies extended 
to the Association at this meeting, and for the pleasure of its visiting dd^ates, one and all. 

Mr. Lowell, on behalf of Harvard University, then opened a discussion on the topic 
''The Economy of Time in Education." The discussion was continued by Messrs. 
Angell (p. 67); Wheeler (p 70); Babcock (p. 72); Lowell (p, 72); Hill (p. 72). 

On motion, the meeting adjourned. 



CONFERENCE OF DEANS 

In connection with the meetings of the Association, sessions of the Conference of 
Deans and Other Administrative Officers of Graduate Schools were held at Princeton, 
New Jersey, in the afternoon and evening of November 5 at the Graduate College. 
The sessions were devoted to the discussion of the following program : 

I. Admission 

(a) Classification of Colleges 

Report of Committee 

Proposed Classification. Dr. S. P. Capen of the Bureau of Education 
(6) The Problem of Foreign Students 
(c) The Problem of Degrees in Normal and Other Professional Courses 

n. The Administration of Fellowships and Scholarships 

(a) Questions Arising Out of the Votes Adopted by the Association 
(6) Proposal for a Comprehensive List of Fellowships and Scholarshq>s 

ni. Graduate Work in absentia 
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It was voted to recommend to the Association the adoption of the following reso- 
lutions as explanatory of the resolutions in regard to fellowships and scholarships, which 
were adopted by the Association at its 1913 meeting: 

1. That the date of March i be reaffirmed as the final date for the reception of applications. 

2. That the second of the resolutions adopted last year, which reads, "That the results 
of such election be communicated at once to every member of the Association," be amended 
by substituting ''April z" for the words ''at once," and adding to the end of the resolution the 
words "and to each candidate," so that the resolution as amended would read, "That the results 
of such election be communicated April z to every member of the Association and to each 
candidate." 

3. That the date April Z5 be reaffirmed as the date for final acceptance. 

It is understood that mider this resolution (3) the candidate shall have mitil April 15 
to accept. 

A report from the Committee on Classification of Colleges, consisting of Mr. Kendric 
C. Babcock, chairman, Mr. William H. Carpenter, Mr. Rollin D. Salisbury, Mr. James 
M. Page, and Mr. Andrew F. West, was presented and its recommendations, after being 
slightly amended, were approved for presentation to the Association. (For report, see 
Proceedings of the First Session of the Association, p. 17.) 

It was voted to recommend to the Association that the Committee on Classification 
of Collies be continued. 

It was further voted to recommend to the Association that the Committee on 
Classification of Colleges should be authorized to revise the list of colleges and uni- 
versities published in the last Proceedings of the Association in connection with the 
special report and resolutions adopted regarding the recognition of Bachelors' degrees 
of American colleges and universities, as furnished by the Carnegie Foimdation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. . 

Upon request of the Bureau of Education for the co-operation of the Association 
with the Bureau in a proposed conference for the purpose of considering the classification 
of colleges, it was voted to reconmiend to the Association the following: 

Resolvedf That the Association of American Universities appoint a representative to serve 
as a member of a committee composed of representatives of other bodies selected by the Com- 
missioner of Education, to discuss with the United States Commissioner of Education the 
advisability of classif3dng colleges according to their standards and equipment, and if deemed 
desirable, to dedde upon a method of rating and to co-operate with the United States Bureau 
of Education in preparing a classified list. 

It was voted to recommend the appointment of a committee to consider the advisa- 
bility of drawing up a comprehensive list of fellowships and scholarships. 
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MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

A meeting of the Executive Committee was held on Friday , November 6, at 9:30 
A.H. Those present were: 

President, , University of Illinois, represented by Deans David 

Einley and Kendric C. Baboock. 

Vice-Presidenty Columbia University^ represented by Provost Wil- 

liam H. Carpenter and Dean Frederick J. E. Wood- 
bridge. 

Secretary and Treasurer, University of Pemisylvania, represented by Dean 

Herman V. Ames and Vice-Provost Josiah H. 
Penniman. 

Additional members. Harvard University, represented by Dean Charles 

Jtl. Uasluns. 

University of Minnesota, represented by Dean Guy 
Stanton Ford. 

The minutes of the previous meeting of the Executive Conunittee, held on December 
13, 1913, were read and approved. 

The report of the Secretary was presented and accepted. 

The Treasurer's report was presented. Upon motion, it was resolved to approve 
the same and refer it to the Association. 

Upon motion, it was resolved to add to the membership of the Conunittee on Econ- 
omy of Time in Education President Harry Pratt Judson and President John Grier 
Hibben, the other members of the Committee being President A. Lawrence Lowell, 
President Benjamin I. Wheeler, and President H. B. Hutchins. 

Upon motion, it was resolved that the several proposals received from the Con- 
ference of Deans, as they are printed above in the minutes of the Deans' Conference, 
reconmiending the adoption of several resolutions, should be favorably reported to the 
Association for adoption. These resolutions comprised: 

1. A series of explanatory resolutions in regard to fellowshq>s and scholarships. 

2. Recommendations in regard to the classification of colleges. 

3. A recommendation that the Association appoint a representative to serve as a member 
of the committee composed of representatives of other bodies selected by the Commissioner 
of Education, to consider the advisability of classifying colleges. 

It was voted to continue the Committee on Classification of Colleges as at present 
constituted. 

The action of the Deans' Conference was presented, recommending the appointment 
of a conunittee to consider the advisability of drawing up a comprehensive list of fellow- 
ships and scholarships. 
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An application for membership in the Association was considered. Upon motion, 
it was voted to postpone further consideration on the application to the following session 
of the Executive Committee. 

A communication was presented, calling attention to a section in an immigration 
bill, which was pending before Congress, prohibiting students from the Orient from 
entering this country except imder restrictions. Upon motion, it was resolved that the 
chair appoint a committee of three to draft a resolution on this bill for presentation to 
the Association for its action. 

A letter from the Director of Congresses of the Panama-Pacific International Expo- 
sition in regard to the date of the Association's meeting in 1915 was read. 

Upon motion, the meeting adjourned at 10:30 a.m. 

A meeting of the Executive Committee was held on Saturday, November 7, at 9:00 
A Ji., the several universities on the Executive Committee being represented. 

Consideration of the application for membership in the Association was resumed. 
After discussion, upon motion it was resolved that action upon the application be post- 
poned. 

The committee appointed by the chair reported resolutions in regard to the bill 
regulating the immigration of students from the Orient. Upon motion, it was resolved 
to refer the same to the Association for action (see p. 21). 

The report of the Committee on Bibliography of University and College Publi- 
cations, which had been referred to the Committee by the Association, was presented. 
Upon motion, it was resolved that this committee be authorized to continue its work 
along the lines inaugurated and that it make a further report to the Executive Committee 
later in the year. 

In view of the action of the Association in adopting the resolution authorizing the 
appointment of a representative of the Association to act with the Commissioner of 
Education and representatives of other educational bodies, it was voted to appoint 
Dean Rollin D. Salisbury as representative of this Association. 

Upon motion, the meeting adjourned. 
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THE GRANTING OF HONORARY DEGREES 

PAPER PRESENTED ON BEHALP OP THE UNIVERSITY OP MINNESOTA BY MR. VINCENT 

The practice of conferring degrees honoris causa grew up in the universities of 
mediaeval Europe, and through Oxford and Cambridge found its way to America. The 
original degree seems to have been merely a license to teach. It was at first conferred 
without formal tests on whomsoever was held to possess the necessary aptitude. Gradu- 
ally greater severity was introduced, and progress was made toward a system of examina- 
tions. Authorities differ as to whether the degrees of Master and Doctor were at the 
outset honorary or earned. Probably customs varied in the widely scattered university 
centers of the fourteenth century. By the time of the Reformation the degrees of Doctor 
of Laws and Doctor of Divinity had become professional, but later when the universities 
largely ceased to teach systematic theology and sjrstematic jurisprudence these academic 
distinctions usually went by favor. 

There is evidence that the bestowal of honors was early a cause of scandal. At 
Bologna the theological faculty was so lax in its tests that these became a mere form. The 
fees were the essential thing. "Smnmimus pecuniam et mittimus asinimi in patriam'' 
was a cynical saying ascribed to the theologians. Compayr6 declares that to arrive 
at the doctorate one needed to be actually rich, rich in money still more than in knowledge. 
Candidates were expected to pay for siunptuous banquets and to provide ceremonial 
clothing for a large number of persons. Savigny is authority for the story that ''in 1299 
when promotion was refused to Vianesius, whose fault was that of not being related to 
the doctors whose duty it was to receive him, he had already spent five hundred livres 
in buying scarlet cloth for pelisses.'' 

It is not strange that abuses arose in connection with the conferring of honorary 
degrees when corruption characterized the granting of almost all academic titles. With 

27 
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the multiplication of universities these became rivals in bidding for students and in selling 
degrees at a discoimt. The provincial universities of France were especially lax in their 
examinations and virtually put their academic honors on the market. Even in Paris 
it is said the examinations were often almost farcical. The records of the Paris medical 
faculty, for example, from 1395 to 1500 show not a single case of a candidate who failed 
to pass the examinations. It is further asserted that the Parisian examiners willingly 
displayed partiality toward nobles and the Court. Evidently the abuse of the degree- 
granting power is no new problem. 

In modem times the higher degrees have in many universities again come to be con- 
ferred on examination or the presentation of other evidence of scholarship. At the same 
time the custom of conferring these degrees honoris causa has been continued. Thus 
in the English imiversities the forms, at least, of earning the higher degrees are preserved. 
Honorary degrees are granted to distinguished men in the fields of scholarship and public 
service. This practice was a traditional part of the English system when the first colleges 
were founded in the American Colonies. 

As early as 1642 Harvard College enacted forms for conferring degrees pro more 
acadamiarum in Anglia, and fifty years later explicitly authorized the granting of honorary 
degrees. These are the words of the act: ** The president and fellows of said college shaU 
have power from time to time to grant and admit to academical degrees, as in the uni- 
versities in England, such as in respect of learning and good maimers they shall find 
worthy to be promoted thereunto.'' Under this statute Increase Mather was made a 
Doctor of Sacred Theology, and John Leaverett and William Brattle received the honor 
of Bachelor of Theology. The English Privy Council rejected the act, practically deny- 
ing the right of the college to grant honorary degrees. These three degrees, however, 
were never disallowed. No further attempt was made to confer honorary degrees 
until 1 77 1, when Nathaniel Appleton was made a Doctor of Sacred Theology. 

With the outbreak of the Revolution, American colleges had no longer any reason 
to heed the vetoes of privy coimcils. Harvard in 1776 made George Washington a 
Doctor of Laws. The same honor was bestowed upon him by Brown and by William and 
Mary. Up to 1801 the graduates of Harvard had received in all 179 honorary degrees 
of which 108 came from their Ahna Mater and 71 from other quarters. During the same 
period graduates of Yale were recipients of 144 honorary degrees, 54 of these being 
conferred by Yale, 90 by other institutions. Between 1801 and 1880 the totals for 
Harvard were 404 and for Yale 360. 

Up to the early seventies the granting of honorary degrees was confined practically 
to a few of the older institutions of the Atlantic seaboard. Thus in 1872 only seven 
colleges representing five states reported honorary degrees to the United States Conunis- 
sioner of Education. Then came the rapid growth of the Middle West, the multiplica- 
tion of denominational colleges, and the rise of state imiversities. By 1885 the number 
of institutions which reported the granting of honorary degrees had risen to in, repre- 
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senting 32 states. During this period from 1872 to 1885, 3,822 honorary degrees were 
rq)orted. Among these the doctorates of divinity predominated. The church colleges 
vied with each otiier in decorating their respective clergymen. Of the Congregational 
ministers in Massachusetts it was estimated that, in 1882, one in every eight was a Doctor 
of Divinity. Among the northern Presbyterians about the same ratio prevailed, while 
the Episcopalians had succeeded in making one out of every six of their clergy a doctor. 
Before this Peter Cartwright had said: ''Divinity must be very sick because it has so 
many Doctors.'' The M.A. in course, which was nothing more than evidence that a 
Bachelor of Arts had for three years after graduation avoided positive disgrace, seems 
not to have been regarded as an honorary degree and was not included in the reports. 

The rapid increase in the number of colleges which conferred honorary degrees, the 
indiscriminate selection of candidates, the use of these honors for institutional profit 
or denominational advantage, the extension of the system to include degrees that had 
never before been conferred honoris causa — there were a few instances of the honorary 
Ph.D. — alarmed the guardians of academic standards and ideals. It seemed likely 
that a multitude of Americans were destined to realize the ambition attributed to them 
by Carlyle, namely, ''to hobble down to posterity on the crutches of capital letters." 
Theodore Dwight Woolsey in 1884, after reviewing the abuses which had grown up in 
connection with honorary degrees, declared that "many friends of soimd learning are 
inquiring whether this conferring of the highest degrees without examination is not a 
cause of harm to the whole system of education, and whether it might not be better to 
give up altogether such degrees so conferred, or if that be impracticable, in some way 
greatly to diminish their number." 

The last twenty-five years have seen an improvement in the situation. Campaigns 
against diploma-mills and other disreputable enterprises, attempts to standardize degree- 
granting institutions, the example and influence of the leading colleges and universities, 
and — ^most important of all — ^the rise of graduate schools with their ideals and regula- 
tions with respect to the higher degrees, have combined to expose abuses and in a measure 
to correct them. The number of honorary degrees has not increased alarmingly. In 
1898 the nimiber reported by all degree-granting bodies was 723. In 1903 the total rose 
to 787. Five years later it fell to 712. In 1913 the number was 883. There is no way 
of knowing how many degrees were put upon the market by the fraudulent concerns that 
are still permitted to traffic in academic titles. 

It is of some interest to note the number and the geographical distribution of the 
sources of the degrees reported in 1913. The North Atlantic group of states report 
397 degrees, the North Central 253, while the South Atlantic, the South Central, and 
Western divisions report respectively 100, 84, and 49. The North Central division seems 
to specialize in the doctorate of divinity, although Pennsylvania, among all the states, 
holds the record for this form of recognizing piety and orthodoxy. Ohio is second in 
the good work of ministerial decoration. The North Atlantic states make a specialty 
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of the doctorate of laws, 133 out of 278 being reported from this area. The other degrees 
which were most in favor were Master of Arts, iiq. Doctor of Literature, 58, and Doctor 
of Science, 47. 

Special reports have been secured from all of the universities which are members of 
this Association. Of these twenty-one imiversities, sixteen grant honorary degrees; 
and five — the Catholic University, Cornell, Leland Stanford Junior, Minnesota, and Vir- 
ginia — do not. The degrees granted are : Doctor of Law, of Divinity, of Sacred Theology, 
of Science, of Physics, of Mathematics, of Chemistry, of Biology, of Literature, of Music, 
of Medicine, of Agriculture; Master of Arts, and of Science, and, in rare cases, Bachelor 
of Arts. In 1913 these sixteen institutions conferred approximately 100 honorary degrees, 
or a little more than 11 per cent of the total nimiber reported for that year by all degree- 
granting bodies in the United States. 

During the last five years the universities of this Association have conferred a total 
of 442 degrees. This is an average of 28 each. Of these 442 degrees, however, 301 were 
granted by five members of the Association. If we add the degrees conferred by three 
other institutions we have 385 degrees reported by seven imiversities. The remaining 
nine institutions conferred a total of 57 degrees. As to geographical distribution, 269 
degrees were conferred by imiversities east of the Alleghanies, and 173 by those institu- 
tions west of this Appalachian barrier. State universities report 143 degrees of which 
94 were conferred by one institution. The private foundations report 299 degrees. It 
should be noted that in the case of three institutions special anniversaries and celebrations 
fell within the last five years. An unusually large number of degrees was conferred in 
connection with these ceremonies. 

From these figures one must conclude that, as a group, the members of this Asso- 
ciation are not conferring honorary degrees in a lavish fashion; that the older institutions, 
with greater prestige, are obviously in a position to grant degrees more freely than the 
newer universities; that these latter are using their degree-granting power for the most 
part conservatively, and that the state universities which belong to the Association are 
not yielding to the temptations which are supposed to beset them to distribute honors 
in a way that may react favorably upon appropriations. 

The methods by which candidates for honorary degrees are selected by members of 
this Association are of interest and importance. Four universities place upon the 
trustees the duty of deciding upon whom honors shall be bestowed. Ten institutions 
throw the responsibility upon the faculties, while two provide for a co-operation between 
the governing board and the educational staff. Under the plan of trustee control, one 
institution has a special committee on honors which recommends to the board, in which 
a three-quarters vote is a condition of affirmative action. In another university the 
president and fellows aCt, subject to the review of a board representing the alumni. 
In still another a trustees committee reports to the board, of whom thirteen must be 
present. Of these at least eleven must vote favorably before the honor can be bestowed. 
In the fourth institution a committee reports to the board, which takes final action. 
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Faculty responsibility asstimes several forms. Recommendations may come from a 
senate composed of all the men of higher academic rank in the institution, or from an 
academic council made up of deans and of professors elected by their respective faculties. 
One university reports the custom of making an informal canvass of the faculty and taking 
no further steps in a case where practical unanimity is not disclosed. In another a 
three-fourths vote of the faculty is necessary for recommendation for an honorary degree. 
In the cases where there is co-operation between the board and the faculties such sharing 
of responsibility is in one institution statutory, in the other informal. In the first case 
the president, six members of the board, and five representatives of the faculty nominated 
by the university council make recommendations to the board of trustees. The statute 
provides, however, that a trustee may bring up directly the name of a candidate if the 
committee fails to make a report upon him. In the second case the president of the 
university confers with the members of the faculty and makes recommendations on the 
basis of the consensus which is thus determined. 

In only two cases is there statutory limitation of the niunber of degrees which may 
be conferred in any one year. One university sets a Umit of five, while another provides 
that ''in general not more than two degrees of Doctor of Divinity, two degrees of Doctor 
of Science, four degrees of Doctor of Laws shall be granted at any one Commencement, 
of whom one Doctor of Divinity, one Doctor of Science, and two Doctors of Laws shall 
be graduates of this University.'' This, it will be observed, is advisory rather than 
coercive. 

As to the standards by which candidates for honorary degrees are to be judged only 
two imiversities apparently attempt definite formulation. One provides that honorary 
degrees shall not be conferred except on one of the following grounds: '' (a) that he is 
the author of an original work; {b) that in addition to other claims for recognition for 
distinguished ability and learning he holds an honorable official position in some uni- 
versity, college, or school of law, medicine, theology, or science of good repute in this 
coimtry or elsewhere; {c) that he is a man of acknowledged eminence in arts, letters, or 
science or in the professions of law, theology, medicine, or in the public service, or has 
contributed by his services to the advancement of arts, letters, or science." The second 
institution declares that the degree of Doctor of Laws shall be conferred only upon a 
candidate who has '' rendered distinguished service to the state, to learning, or to man- 
kind, coupled with" the possession of ''intellectual gifts and moral qualities which entitle 
him to rank with men of culture and high principle." The degree of Doctor of Divinity 
is appropriate for him who has rendered "distinguished service to Christianity or to 
Christian philanthropy beyond the limits of a certain locality, coupled with" the posses- 
sion of "inteUectual gifts displayed by writing or otherwise which give him rank with 
scholars and naturally suggest his connection with a great university." A third imiver- 
sity explicitly provides that "the degree of Doctor of Laws is to be conferred only in 
recognition of distinguished public service." While these are the only formal enactments 
that have been reported, the returns from the different universities all emphasize the 
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recognition and reward of distinguished abilities, noble character, and important public 
services as the guiding principles in the bestowal of honorary degrees. Almost all 
explicitly and with some emphasis repudiate the suggestion, implied in the questionnaire, 
that sometimes reflex reputation for the institution itself or a sense of gratitude for favors 
granted or expected plays a part in the selection of candidates. 

It is not easy to interpret printed regulations. Oftentimes the spirit in which a 
form of procedure is actually administrated belies the form itself. A mechanism which 
on the face of it is democratically conceived may turn out in practice to be something 
quite different. So, too, a plan apparently autocratic may be administered in a demo- 
cratic spirit. Thus in form the initiative or responsibility for nominating candidates 
for honorary degrees may rest with a senate or faculty, but if this body knows that the 
administration has already decided that the granting of the honor is in the best interests 
of the institution, the participation of the educational group may be nothing more than 
resentful acquiescence. An illustration of how an apparently arbitrary form may be 
worked in a quite different spirit is afforded by a report from one of the members of this 
Association. Although in that institution the selection of candidates is intrusted to the 
trustees, as a matter of fact, in connection with a recent ceremonial, all the honorary 
degrees were recommended by the faculties of the university, and unhesitatingly accepted 
by the governing body. 

While it would be absurd to attempt to elevate the subject of honorary degrees into 
an issue of first importance, this question of faculty participation deserves attention 
because of its bearing upon the whole problem of university administration. No one 
who notes at all the signs of the times in the academic world can question the exist- 
ence of widespread dissatisfaction among college and university teachers. These men 
and women insist that administrative efficiency of a highly centralized kind can be 
bought at too high a price. They ask for a larger share of comradeship, a more generally 
diffused responsibility, and greater opportunity for initiative and individuality. Any 
procedure which tends to ignore the vital interest which the academic body has in the 
educational policy, the standards, and the ideals of the institution is bound to stifle the 
spirit of freedom, corporate responsibility, and loyalty which, in order to be truly great, 
a university must foster. There is need, therefore, in every way to dignify the academic 
profession, to recognize the fact that the body of scholars and teachers are profoundly 
concerned about the prestige of their university. I firmly believe that if honorary 
degrees are to be granted at all they should be conferred only with the hearty, genuine, 
imtrammeled approval of the educational staff. But one thing is certain: the responsi- 
bility should be definitely fixed. If the selection is to be wholly a trustees' function, let 
that be clearly imderstood and let the governing board assume full responsibility. 

We need devote little time to balancing the dangers and the advantages of the prac- 
tice of conferring honorary degrees. The dangers are obvious. First of all, degrees 
may be granted in too great number : the honor may be so diluted as to become homeo- 
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pathic in its tenuity. Prestige must be husbanded. An inflated currency of social 
distinction is likely to conform pretty closely to economic law. Then, too, the motive 
of an institution as well as those of an individual may be mixed. To seek the reflex 
glory of a great name is only natural. Who shall say, where a distinguished institution 
and a famous man have dealings with each other, on which side the balance of trade 
falls ? To grant degrees consciously in return for favors received or anticipated is so 
obviously sordid and squalid that, even when others may see this possibility lurking in 
the background, no self-respecting institution will for a moment admit the truth of the 
charge. Yet it is well known that weak and struggling colleges and universities have 
yielded to this temptation and are. likely to do so for many years to come. One of the 
services of this Association is to make this sort of thing disreputable. Again, it must be 
admitted that in conferring honorary degrees a university subjects itself to criticism. 
One unfortunate case of mistaken judgment becomes a troublesome precedent. If honors 
are conferred upon A, why not upon B ? Such are the chief dangers of granting honorary 
degrees. Two presidents in recent reports imply that they would welcome the abandon- 
ment of the custom if the leading institutions would agree to discontinue it. 

There is, however, a good deal to be said on the other side. Through a well- 
considered, high-minded policy in granting honorary degrees, universities may set stand-* 
ards in a concrete way, by exalting ideals of personality and conduct. The practice also 
stimidates devotion to research, scholarship, and public life. These degrees, discriminat- 
in^y conferred, may be coimted among the resources of our society for rewarding well- 
doing. It is true also that the conferring of degrees at Commencement upon worthy 
recipients gives to the occasion a distinction and prestige which have their effect upon 
the graduates, the alumni, and the whole community. There is a value, too, in the 
granting of honorary degrees as a test, not only of an institution's ideals, but of its char- 
acter and courage. It is easy to abstain from granting degrees and thus to escape all 
difficulties. But it is a law of life that he grows strong who faces rather than avoids 
challenging decisions. In like fashion a university may develop and reveal its corporate 
character by imdertaking conscientiously and with courage to make distinctions and to 
stand for principles. Such are the chief reasons for granting honorary degrees. To 
epitomize them in the words of President Lowell: ''The practice appears, on the whole, 
to contribute to the sum of human happiness.'' 

One cannot wholly escape the feeling that more attention has been given to this 
theme than it really deserves. There are hardly sufficient groimds for a crusade against 
the granting of honorary degrees. If the members of this Association were to abandon 
the practice, very likely many other colleges and universities would follow their example. 
I fancy, however, that a good deal of opposition to such a self-den3dng ordinance would 
develop among the graduates, faculties, and trustees of the older if not of all the institu- 
tions which now confer such degrees. Medals, honorary membership in faculties, or 
other symbols of distinction might be substituted for the historic degrees. This would 
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noty however, in all probability, prove a satisfactory solution. Assuming, therefore, that 
the established custom will be continued, let us note certain safeguards and limitations 
which may be employed to minimise abuses and to raise standards. 

By custom, if not by statute, many members of this Association limit the number of 
honorary degrees which may be granted in any one year. This seems a wise policy. 
The limit should lean toward austerity. Beyond a certain point the effects of the law 
of diminishing returns are likely to be embarrassing. 

Again, it is doubtful whether a university can afford to grant honoris causa degrees 
which it or other reputable institutions also confer upon examination. If this princq>le 
be sound, the M.A., the M.S., and the M.D. should be withdrawn from the list of honorary 
degrees. It is difficult to discover any justification whatever for an honorary BA. or 
B.S. It would follow from such a principle that whenever a degree is put upon an 
examination basis it will no longer be employed as an honorary distinction. Thus the 
honorary degree Doctor of Public Health will soon cease to be an ai^ropriate degree 
for a leading university to confer. 

Another logical limitation would confine an institution to the granting of honorary 
degrees in those fields in which it possesses an organized faculty. The absurdity, for 
example, of permitting a college which has no theological faculty to grant the degree of 
D.D. is palpable. A good deal of the scandal which still clings to this degree would be 
removed if this rule were generally recognized and enforced by enlightened opinion. 

Still another precaution is found in requiring something Uke unanimity in the 
selection of candidates. To grant an honorary degree by a dose majority vote is to rob 
the distinction of its chief value and lower the standard of judgment. 

The most important safeguard, I believe, is to be found in placing fully and with- 
out reservation the responsibility for recommending candidates, not only for the examina- 
tion degrees, but for the honorary degrees as well, upon the faculties. If these men 
are not to be trusted, they should be replaced. If they are to be relied upon, they should 
feel the responsibility. I am confident that their decisions in the long run would protect 
their universities, redound to the benefit of the community, and deepen the sense of insti- 
tutional loyalty which it is so essential to foster. 



DISCUSSION OF THE GRANTING OF HONORARY DEGREES 

Mr. PENNDiAN: I might mention, apropos of one of the remarks of Dr. Vincent, that it 
occurs to me that I know of an instance where a detached medical school conferred the AegKt 
of Doctor of Divinity. 

Mr. Babcock: One thing I think escaped the reader of the p^er. That is, the conferring, 
by the legislature of the state of South Carolina, of the degree of Doctor of Charities. 
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Mh. Hadusy: It seems to xne that inadequate stress has been laid upon one purpose of 
the honorary degree list, which is dominant at Oxford and which is, I think, the dominant one 
at Yale also. I refer to its importance in connection with the Commencement program. 

Various means have been adopted to give added interest to the ceremony of bestowal of 
d^rees to the graduating classes. In the old days the leading students ''spoke pieces." This 
custom has been dropped, to the great satisfaction of all except the parents of the speakers. 
In many places at the present day the center of interest is an address by a speaker of national 
distinction. Where this happens to strike the right note it is admirable; but the right note is 
not always struck. As a general rule, I doubt whether an outside address will give the dignity 
and interest to the Conunencement proceedings that can be obtained from a well-chosen list 
of rec^ients of degrees presented, as they should be, by a public orator who knows his business. 
People are interested to see a set of distinguished men whom the university chooses as the recq)i- 
ents of its highest academic honor; and apart from the momentary interest, I believe that the 
lesson enforced by the presence of such a group is of more value than that which is inculcated 
by almost any speech. 

The question how far the corporation should dd^ate to the faculties the choice of candi- 
dates for honorary degrees is a somewhat difficult one. Th^e may be danger that if the faculty 
tries to insist on determining the recipients of honorary d^rees, the corporation may in turn 
try to interfere with the conditions regarding presentation for d^rees in course. The latter 
is dearly the business of the faculty ; and it seems mudi more important that the faculties should 
be allowed to manage their own business without interference than that they shoidd sdect the 
guests to be invited for the recdpt of academic honors at Conunencement. 

Ms. Magie: I think that the most happy arrangement for giving honorary d^ees is 
illustrated in the first honorary degree that was given by Princeton. At the time of the first 
Conunencement, his Excellency, Jonathan Bddier, governor of the province of New Jersey, 
who had taken such an interest in the infant college that he is often called its founder, e]q)ressed 
'' a desire to be admitted to the degree of Master of Arts." The trustees, '' in a just sense of the 
honor done the college by his Excellency's condescension," most heartily granted the request, 
and the degree was conferred. This was just as it always should be. 

The happy arrangement is to have the man who recdves a degree anxious to get it, and the 
imiversity proud to give it, and sensible of the honor because of the man's distinction. That is 
really what we ought to have if we are to have honorary d^ees at all. 

Mr. Guthe: President Vincent's timdy suggestion that no degrees whidi are usually 
given upon the completion of required courses be used as honorary d^ees deserves serious 
consideration. Is it conunon practice to grant an M.D. or Ph.D. honoris causa f I had thought 
that they had ceased to be honorary d^rees. I also noticed that President Vincent did not 
speak of the d^ree ''Doctor of Sdence." I shoidd like to know how many institutions confer 
it as an honorary degree only. Is there any distinct tendency among the members of this Asso- 
ciation, dther to make it a purdy honorary d^ree, or to abolish it as a d^ree to be given for 
the completion of a r^ular course? I should like to hear a little more about the meaning whidi 
this dq;ree has in different institutions. 
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Ms. Vincent: I should say that the chief d^ee to which I have reference was the MA, 
although there are a number of cases of the honorary M.D. I think there have been no cases 
recently of the honorary Ph.D. That degree has been rescued. But the question that I raised 
was whether or not, as soon as a degree is given in course and so recognized by the best institu- 
tions, it ought not to be withdrawn as an honorary d^ee. It would tend to llndt the number, 
which it seems to me is an important thing. Of course, the M.A. is very convenient. You 
can give it to a man to whom you want to give something, but to whom you hesitate to give the 
Doctor of Laws or the Doctor of Science. The M.A. offers a line of least resbtance, but at the 
same time it increases the quantity of honorary d^rees very largely. 

Ms. Hibben: There is one point that has not been touched upon in the discussion that I 
think is a very important one. That is, there is a dass of men in our country who, as a class, I 
think have been overlooked in the giving of degrees. I imagine that we do not go into that 
field and look for men worthy of a d^ree as often as we shoidd; namdy, the professors of our 
universities. Men of affairs, and men in literary life, and indeed in almost all the other 
spheres of eminence in our country, are remembered in these honorary distinctions, and as a 
dass I think the teachers really have been overlooked, and I shoidd like to urge this upon our 
consideration this morning. Last year in talking with some members of our classiral depart- 
menty it was suggested that we should confer a d^ee upon one of the foremost classical scholars 
of the country, who was about to terminate his active service, Professor White, of Harvard. 
The suggestion came to the Board of Trustees as a unanimous recommendation from the classi- 
cal department of that university. It was recdved by the Committee of Honorary D^prees of 
the Board of Trustees with a great deal of enthusiasm. Where the members of a department 
fed that some one of their brethren as scholars and colleagues should be designated by the uni- 
versity for an honorary d^ee, they should make their wish known. 

Ms. Josdan: Some of us have been opposed to granting honorary d^rees, for the reason 
that to honor men we have not taught is to go outside of our business. We grant such degrees 
to add to the joy of living, or to gain the gratitude of strong men, but in doing so we are not 
dealing with the university's own affairs. There are times when sudi acts are fitting. I was very 
much impressed a few years ago, at the fiftieth anniversary of the University of Wisconsin, 
with the fact that each of the men who recdved honorary d^ees was a professor or investi- 
gator in some other institution. Each department, as I understand it, in the University of 
Wisconsin chose a man outside, not a president nor a statesman, but an investigator, to whom 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws should be granted. This, it seems to me, is more in the 
line of our business than to add outside attractions to Conmiencement exercises or to inform the 
public as to who are the men we reconunend in public life. 

Ms. Comstock: Since Dr. Jordan has rderred to the Wisconsin practice, I may add one 
word. I was considerably surprised at President Hibben's statement that the professors in 
our institutions had been generally overlooked in conferring honorary degrees. As I go back 
to my own e]q)erience at Wisconsin m connection with the conferring of d^rees, I shoidd say 
that a majority of all of the honorary degrees that Wisconsin has ever conferred have been con- 
ferred upon members of the teaching profession, and I have further a pretty distinct recollection 
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that m going over the faculty lists of a consideiable number of universities there will be found a 
great number of LL.D. men set forth there, and as that is an exclusively honorary d^ee, it 
ivottld seem that in some quarters at least there has been a proper recognition of the claims of 
members of the teaching profession. If the fact is other¥risey however, it seems to be a very 
ioqKxrtant matter that President Hibben directs our attention to. 

Ms. Josdan: It is often the president and deans who receive those d^rees. 

Ms. Pbitchett: I have been struck with the fact that there are two distinct ideas con- 
stantly before the minds of those who confer d^rees and those who receive them. One is the 
idea that you are doing something which shall honor distinction already attained. The other 
is an idea which constantly one finds in the minds of many men, who either receive d^rees or 
would like to receive them, that the degree ought in some way to single out the man whose 
excellence is not yet known. I remember hdEOing a very interesting remark by a distinguished 
dtizen of the country in regard to the conferring of a dq;ree by Harvard upon a former President 
of the United States, an honorary dq;ree, to the effect that if the university had given that d^ree 
at a time when it would have done him some good, it would have been a more considerate and 
wise thing to do. Now, I think a great deal of our difficulty arises out of the fact that there are 
two points of view in this matter. One is the point of view of the men who think that the selec- 
tion of men already well known visualizes for a conmiunity university ideals. The other is 
the view of quite a number of scholars and of men who have not been so well known, that the 
university may very well, by its own discriminating scholarly knowledge, confer distinction 
upon a man who has achieved a high order of merit without having that merit recognized in a 
public way. These are certainly two distinct functions that the university may exercise in 
dq^ree-giving. I am inclined to think that the effect which a university produces by conferring 
honorary d^rees in fixing the ideas or forming the ideas of people is important. When you 
confer a d^ee upon a well-known man, that is really a Commencement function, and people 
do not think of it later in any other way. Almost the sole change which coidd be made is a 
careful and discriminating study as to whether men may be sought out who have done admirable 
work, whom the public do not know, but whom schoUurly men have come to feel deserve recog- 
nition. That is one thing which I think the university should do which is of service. But I 
question whether the whole system of honorary degrees could influence to any appreciable 
degree the conception of the public as to the ideals of the university. 

Ms. Josdan: It stirs up more sarcasm than emulation. 

Ms. Hill: It seems to me we have had quite inadequate grounds assigned for the con- 
tinuance of the practice of conferring honorary d^rees, unless we object to breaking from a 
long-established custom. I have not had much experience in this matter but I can see how 
institutions may have difficulties. I have been approached occasionally by members of our 
state senate who wished recognition from the state university. Now the burden of declining 
these requests may constitute very good discipline for a young man but it is not altogether 
pleasant, for none of these men can be rewarded for supporting the institution. 

Again, persons apply for honorary d^ees to individual members of the board and it is 
not easy to keep principles in the minds of board members. On one occasion I informed a 
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certain member of our board that good uidversities no longer confer as honorary degrees those 
usually granted in course, such as Master of Arts; but that gentleman happens to be a member 
of another university board, and he reported later that, having opposed in that board the grant- 
ing of an honorary Master's degree, he was informed that Yale University gives the Master 
of Arts degree honoris causa. The princ^le of leaving the initiative to the faculty is also some- 
what difficult to maintain but I think quite important, eq)ecially in a state university. 

Altogether throu{^ my experience of six years, diuJng which there has been no sad outcome, 
I am convinced that it would be much better if we did not confer honorary degrees at alL We 
have conferred the LL.D. d^ree on men who already had won that distinction and did not need 
the recognition from the University of Missouri, and also on some men *^o would probably 
not have secured such recognition dsenriiere, and I am not sure that it was deserved in all cases. 
It has been pointed out that all d^rees given honoris causa were at one time given in course; 
and as we have nearly all abandoned the practice of granting those still given in course, such as 
the A.M. and Ph.D. degrees, I should like to see this Association move in the direction of owi- 
plete abolition of the practice of granting honorary degrees. 

Ms. Pace: If the Association is not prepared to go on record at once against honorary 
degrees in general, might it not say very plainly that such and such degrees shall not be given 
honoris causa? 1 think President Vincent said that the Ph.D. had been rescued from that 
fate. It is stiU exposed to that fate, and it seems to me that now is the time for the Asso- 
ciation to pass a resolution that at any rate no member of this Association shall confer that 
degree honoris causa. That will have a good effect all over the country, and Uttle by little the 
same thing can be applied to other d^ees. 

Ms. Strong: I know that one institution is forbidden by law to grant honorary degrees. 
The University of Kansas by a law passed in 1889 is forbidden to grant such degrees, and the 
result leads me to believe that on the whole such a law is an advantage. We have felt sometimes 
that we miss what other institutions evidently gain from the granting of honorary d^rees, but 
the loss has been overbalanced, we fed, by the advantages that come to us from the lade of 
irritation and criticism incident to the granting of honorary d^ees or the refusal to grant them. 
I am aware also that small and very inadequate institutions, not of cotirse belonging to this 
Association, still grant the honorary degree of Doctor of Philosophy. There is an institution 
in Kansas that two years ago granted several Ph.D. d^ees on extension or absenUa work. I 
feel, in connection with what has already been said here, that some action by an authoritative 
association of this sort, about the honorary Ph.D. degree for instance, woidd be of some ad- 
vantage in shutting off hereafter all such honorary d^rees. 

Mr. Jordan: It was one of our rules, I believe, that we would not pass resolutions that 
would affect the practice of the various institutions, so I think we shoidd not want to pass any 
resolution in regard to the honorary d^rees. The suggestion came from one of the professors 
of Yale, a few years ago, that we turn all these things over to the Chautauqua rq>resentatives 
and gentlemen to play with. 

The Chairman: The Secretary will make a statement on that. 
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Ms. AuES: The provision of the constitution relating to that is Artide 8, ''Limitation of 
Powers." It reads; ''No act of the Association shall be held to control the policy or line of 
action of any institution belonging to it." I do not understand though that this precludes the 
adoption of a resolution expressing the sense of this Association. 

Mk. Vincent: I was much interested in that report from Kansas; the report of the Com- 
missioner of Education for 1913 shows no honorary d^ee of Ph.D. I suppose, as a matter of 
fact, institutions which do grant this d^ee hesitate to report it. Is there not, however, a dis- 
tinction to be made between the granting of a d^ee by correspondence, in absenUa, and the 
gnmting of an honorary degjcet? In the first case, there is at least a recognition that some form 
of educational requirement should precede the granting of the degjKitj while in the case of grant- 
ing it as an honorary d^ee there is no pretense of that kind. I doubt very much whether that 
degree can at the present time be properly regarded as in any sense an honorary d^ee in the 
reputable academic world of the United States. 

Mr. Pritchett: It is still given by a good many decent collies. The Ph.D. is an 
honorary degree. 

Mr. Vincent: Why don't they report it ? 

Mr. Pritghett: I don't know. They have not given them in the last three or four 



Mr. Dabney: Chancellor Strong mentioned a law in Kansas which forbids the conferring 
of honorary d^rees by the University of Kansas. I do not believe that the legislature of 
Virginia has passed such a law; but at all events the University of Virginia has never conferred 
honorary d^ees. There is a strong feeling there against it. Possibly that is an extreme 
position. But on the whole, I believe it is a wise one. There was an attempt a few years ago 
to try to get some substitute for honorary d^ees — ^medals or something of the kind. But the 
scheme met with littie approval and soon died a natural death. If adopted, it woidd have had 
some of the same disadvantages as honorary d^ees. Politicians, for example, who received 
no medals would have been jealous of those receiving them, and might have become hostile 
to the University. The plan will probably not be revived. 

Mr. Creighton: This subject has been considered important enough to occupy our 
attention diuing a session of the Association meeting, and it appears that the evils at present 
obtaining in regard to the bestowal of honorary d^ees are considerable. If the Association 
is not prq>ared to recommend the total abolition of honorary d^ees, would it not be possible 
to take a step in advance? It appears that at the present time there is no need of recommending 
that the degree of Doctor of Philosophy should not be given honoris causa; but there are other 
degrees rq^ularly given in course — ^the Master of Arts, the Master of Science, and the Doctor 
of Science — ^which certain institutions still employ as decorations for festive occasions. It 
seems to me it might be well to consider rather seriously whether we are not prepared now to 
recommend, first, that these degrees should not be given as honorary d^ees, and, second, that 
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lecommeQdations for honorary degrees should come in all cases from the faculty or the dqnit- 
ments and should not be bestowed on the initiative of boards oif trustees or other goveniing 
bodies. Of course, as has been pointed out, any recommendations made by this Assodaticm 
are purely advisory, but it seems probable that if such recommendations as I have suggested 
were adopted by this Association, they would have considerable moral effect upon the practice 
of the country at large. 

Mr. C^haisican: Do I understand that you are making a motion for a resolution? 

Mr. Creighton: I had not intended to move such a resolution, but I am perfecdy 
willing to assume the responsibility of doing so, if it is so desired, in order that there may be 
something definite before the meeting* 

Mr. Wheeler: I gather from what I have heard that the state universities think that 
they have had a rather somber experience with honorary degrees. The University of California 
has not had such an experience. It is within recent years that we have begun regularly to 
decorate our triumphal festival with certain captives, but it has succeeded. It has, I am sure, 
been approved of l^ the general community. As far as I know, it would be rq^retted if we gave 
it up. The initiative rests with a ooundl of the faculty. That council has oonsideTed the 
conferring of degrees very carefully. Sometimes it has been slow to recognize the real values 
in men in public life, but after all I have been relieved to see that the council of the faculty has 
later been willing to change its mind. In one case we waited two years before conferring a 
degree upon a man who had not been connected with a university, but who had been of distin- 
guished service in public life. Our e]q>erience in the University of California, reaching now back 
over four or five or six or seven years, is distinctly favorable. I think it would be a mistake for 
the universities to give up the power to confer the blue ribbon. If the university gives it up, 
somebody else will take it in hand. We shall make the same mistake we made in giving up the 
old class honors, and trying to do away with the marking system and honors genially. The 
boys were bound to have their heroes, and they chose them by way of athletics. If the faculty 
did not want to confer the blue ribbon, the boys turned about and conferred their own. I 
think the community distinctly likes to have the universities assume this business of decorating 
the festival and conferring the blue ribbon. 

Mr. Hadley: While I sympathize with having this matter brought up, I should hope that 
we might not hastily adopt any resolution until we had considered its indirect as well as its direct 
effects. 

Mr. Carpenter: I do not understand there is any resolution. 

The Chairman: No resolution is before us. Professor Creighton ejq>ressed his opinion 
that it would be well to have a resolution. 

Mr. Creighton: I quite agree it would not be advisable to attempt to reach any final 
conclusion at this meeting. I make the suggestion that it might be advisable to appoint a 
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OQnmiittee to consider the whole matter and make recommendations at some future meeting 
on the subject of honoxary d^rees, or as to what d^ees may properly be given as honorary 
degrees, and under what circumstances. 

Tbs C^haisican: Is that a motion? 

Ms. Ckeighton: I do. make that motion. 

(The motion is seconded.) 

The Chaisman: It is moved and seconded that a committee be ^)pointed to consider 
and report upon the whole matter of honorary d^rees, with special reference to suggesting those 
d^rees wbkk may, with propriety, continue to be regarded as honorary. Is there any discus- 
sion of this motion ? 

Ms. Penmiican: Might I not suggest that inasmuch as the motion has been made and 
seconded and the question brought definitely before the Association, and inasmuch as by pre- 
vious agreement the Association does not attempt to l^islate for its members, the real purpose 
of the discussion has been accomplished. 

Ms. Hill: There is no reason why this resolution carrying a oonunittee shoidd not be 
passed, and the committee rq[>ort and the resolution adopted. 

(The roll was called, and the Secretary annoimced that the vote was a tie, 11 to 11.) 

T&^ Chaisman: The motion, not being carried, is lost. 



SECOND SESSION 



THE FUNCTION AND ORGANIZATION OF UNIVERSITY PRESSES 

PAPER PRESENTED ON BEHALF OF YALE UNIVERSITY BY MR. DAY 

Years ago when there was admittedly much force in the jibe that ''a university 
press was an organization whose fimction was to publish works which no one would 
read," there was, quite naturally, as little general interest in its organization as there 
was in its function. Today, when the various associations affiliated with many of our 
American imiversities under the general title of imiversity presses have fairly challenged 
attention everywhere by the results of their activities, there is very general interest, not 
only in their purpose, but also in the efficiency of the methods by which they seek to 
achieve this purpose. The question of their organization may have been, and fre- 
quently was at their inception, merely an academic question in more than one sense, 
and was solved by each university as the occasion arose without much reference to 
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what other institutions had done. As a result of this we naturally find that the form of 
organization was determined in each case by local conditions — such as the traditions, 
needs, opportunities, and even the location of each university. The conditions making 
for the establishment of a press at one of our universities were almost certain to be 
entirely different from those prevailing at another institution, which nevertheless felt 
the need of an organization of somewhat similar character. At some of our universities, 
for example, the first development was a printing plant for the manufacture of catalogues, 
reports, and other documents. At others, the university press came into being in 
response to a demand for a publishing house closely affiliated with the university, and 
concerned, at the start at least, with the work of publication almost to the exclusion <rf 
manufacturing. It is rather fortunate, both for those interested in our existing uni- 
versity presses and for those who may be planning for others yet to be established, that 
the development has been along these different lines, since much of value can be learned 
from even a brief survey of the methods followed by each press and of the conditions 
which made these most desirable. 

Perhaps the best example of how a single factor may detemune the character of the 
activities of a university press is the monopoly enjoyed by Oxford and Cambridge in 
printing in England the revised version of the Bible and the Church of England prayer- 
book. This monopoly necessitates at each institution a thoroughly equipped printing 
plant: the profit from it permits each institution to publish generously works of scholar- 
ship almost regardless of finandal loss. In America some of our university presses, while 
formed as printing plants, were enabled to proceed almost at once with the work of 
publication, because of the farsighted generosity of friends in providing them with 
endowment funds. This represents perhaps the ideal organization for an American 
university press, since, while its printing plant may return a profit, its publishing business 
should not and cannot fairly be expected to do so. The arrangement seems stiU more 
ideal when it is considered that such a press with a printing plant of its own not burdened 
with large fixed charges can and ought to manufacture books of the most distinguished 
format. But although this combination leaves little to be desired from either the 
aesthetic or the financial point of view, it is not necessary for every university to wait 
for such a winning combination before establishing its press. 

As a rule perhaps the choice must be made at the start whether a particular press 
is to be a printing establishment or a publishing house. If the choice has to be made 
by a university more or less remote from a dty and the typographical facilities (^ered 
there, and unable for this reason to secure satisfactory printing of its documents except 
at great inconvenience and at large cost, then the need is obviously for a printing 
plant. This plant, however, if it is to deserve the title of tmiversity press, must be 
scrupulously careful to follow the very best traditions of printing and of bookbinding; 
to set a standard, or, in other words, to be educational in its work. It is not enough that 
it should save the imiversity money or that it should prove itself a financial success. 
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For it is really capable of greater service than this, and should be seeking constantly how 
to broaden its field of service. As an example of what can be done in this direction may 
be mentioned the course followed by a printing plant at one of the western state uni- 
versities. There to the work of routine printing for the institution has been added the 
prompt preparation and issue of monographs embodying the results of research by 
members of the faculty. These pamphlets — for they are often little more than that in 
form — may or may not presage the entrance of that university into the field of general 
publication, but they are immensely valuable to workers in other institutions and there- 
fore make of a local printing plant an establishment whose activities are of such wide- 
^read interest as to warrant it in using the title of university press. 

Where the initial choice between printing and publishing has to be made by a 
university situated in or near a dty, differmt considerations almost necessarily lead to 
the founding of its university press as a publishing house. In the case of an institution 
thus located it is probable that the routine printing of catalogues and other pamphlets 
has been satisfactorily attended to for many years by local concerns; that because of 
the amount of such work which a large university can place each year the charges 
have been kept low through competitive bidding; and that the standard of printing 
has remained high if the university has recognized the influence it can properly exert 
to this end. Under such conditions it may quite fairly be urged that the establishment 
of a university printing plant is perhaps in large part a needless duplication of existing 
facilities, and that the real need of the institution is for a publishing house. It may be 
argued also that in such a community the establishment of a printing plant by a tax- 
exempt university to compete with taxpaying printers of the town is not only unnecessary 
but unwise, since it would seem to indicate that the university is intent on seeking its 
own advantage rather than the good of the community. As a result, it will probably 
be found best to respond to the immediate and greater need for a publishing house, and 
to allow the possibility of a printing plant to remain merely an attractive possibility 
until it becomes a necessity. There will be influences gradually working toward this, 
such as the inability of commerical printers to provide rare types for very occasional use. 
Whether or not such influences will ultimately force a university press, established in a 
community of the kind just described, to add the work of printing to its business of 
publishing will depend upon its willingness and ability to co-operate with printing con- 
cerns already existing. If it recognizes that it can broaden its field of service by setting 
and maintaining a high standard of manufacture in its publications; if it seeks to have 
these equal in excellence of typography and general appearance the best volumes issued 
by conunerdal publishing houses or even by universities which have their own printing 
plants; if it endeavors, as it should, to develop in the university where it is located a love 
for fine printing as well as a desire for the best in books, close co-operation with one 
or more printing concerns is essential. From association it is not at all impossible that 
the university may eventually find itself with its own printing plant, the early co-operation 
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tending toward a definite closer alliance between the university press and the printer, 
and the alliance later developing into a merging of the printing plant with the publishing 
house without surprise or objection on the part of the community. Meanwhile if its 
work of publishing shall have been well done the university press of this type will have 
used its opportunities and resources to much greater advantage than if it had b^gun its 
career as a printing plant. 

The influence that questions connected with taxation may exert in determining 
whether or not a university shall operate a printing plant will play a part also in deter- 
mining whether a given university shall constitute its press as a department of the insti- 
tution or prefer that it shall be a separate organization, affiliated with the university but 
not owned by it. In so far as the average man within or without the university 
community is concerned, the result is the same in either event — ^for the title imiversity 
press identifies the organization absolutely with the seat of learning whose name it bears. 
There is, however, in many localities at least, an advantage to the university in making 
it plain to the dty authorities that the institution itself is not seeking either to engage 
in the supposedly profitable work of printing or to enter the admittedly unremunerative 
field of publishing properly open to it, since there is a dislike on the part of many to have 
universities embarking in so-called business enterprises. Where no such feeling exists, 
it would perhaps be natural for a university to organize its press as an integral department 
of the institution. Where there is, or may be, feeling of the kind indicated, it is the part 
of wisdom for the university to favor or consent to the formation of its press, under an 
agreement with the university, as a separate organization, which shall make annual 
reports as to its business, etc., to the dty, state, and federal authorities exactly as other 
corporations are required to do by law, and pay such taxes as may be assessed against 
it. In this case the agreement suggested should be such as will absolutely safeguard the 
interests of the university, in view of the fact that it is lending both its name and prestige 
to an enterprise which has it in its power to misrepresent the institution as well as to 
represent it. Care should be taken, for example, to provide that the officers of the press 
and the general conduct of its business shall always be acceptable to the university. 
Provision should be made for the university to take over the business, if later this course 
appeals to it, without payment for good will. Meanwhile the university must be free 
to withdraw the permission granted for the use of its name in the title of the press. 
Above all it should be understood that no works are to be published by the press without 
the consent of the university authorities. The importance of this particular provision 
is emphasized because there is the greatest opportunity for misunderstanding here unless 
some definite form of procedure be agreed upon in advance. The organizers of such 
a press would not wish to bring discredit upon their university, but through mistaken 
enthusiasm might easily place it in an unforttmate position by the publication of a single 
ill-chosen work. If, however, all manuscripts must be approved by a faculty committee 
appointed by the imiversity, this possibility of friction is eliminated. The founders of 
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such a press would naturally consent freely to such a proviso because of their recognition 
of their responsibility to the university. In return they have a right to expect a proper 
recognition by the university of its responsibility to the press, which should be free to 
cover a wide field and to publish any scholarly, well-written work, however greatly its 
conclusions may differ from those of the faculty committee. 

In some of our American universities we have then direct operation of the press by 
the imiversity as one of its own departments. In others we find the press a separate 
organization controlled but not managed by the institution. In one of our universities, 
where the press has taken the form of a publishing house, the organization is described 
as a private corporation related directly to the university by the provision that its 
trustees must always be officers of the university, and that the president of the uni- 
versity shall be the president of the press. Here we have apparently as great a degree 
of control as if the press were a department of the university. At other universities the 
officers and trustees of the presses are alumni, perhaps not otherwise identified with the 
institutions concerned. Presumably each university is satisfied with its own arrange- 
ments, but, because of the fact that some may regard as curious the idea of a university 
press organized and conducted by those who are not necessarily either officers or teachers 
in the institution, it may be worth while to consider what advantages such a plan presents. 
That there are possible disadvantages may be admitted, although none which by the 
exercise of due care on the part of the university may not be overcome. 

It is, however, necessary for the latter to do more than merely seek to safeguard its 
name and reputation by means of an agreement, such as has been suggested, which shall 
make dear for all time the duty of the press to place the interests of the university above 
its own. The university must also make certain in advance that the would-be founders 
of the press are men who will regard that duty as their pleasure, who will, because of this 
rather than because of formal agreements, respond to every matured suggestion made 
by the university authorities for the development of the enterprise, and who, in estab- 
lishing their organization, have had no thought of financial rewards to come from it to 
themselves personally or to their successors. In so far as these men, or any of them, 
devote their entire time and thought to the work of the press, it is but right that reason- 
able con^>ensation for services rendered should be included in the operating charges of 
the enterprise, although it is improbable that such salaries will bear comparison with the 
larger sums to be earned by those who interest themselves in the field of commercial 
publishing. But the men who contribute money for the foundation and maintenance of 
the press must literally contribute this with no expectation of dividends to be returned 
to them. For, if the organization is to be successful its purpose must be as unselfish 
as that of the university itself. It should not seek to make pecuniary profits for any 
individual or group, or even for the imiversity whose name it bears. Any gains that it 
may derive from manufacturing, or from the publication of any given work, should be 
devoted to broadening its field of service in the interest of education. 
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Thus shorn of the possibility of financially benefiting its founders, it would seem 
at first sight as if the work of each university press and its development must be left 
to the administrative officers or to the faculty of the institution in which it operates. 
That this has not proved to be the case everywhere and that the reverse is proving 
increasingly true is doubtless due both to the fact that the business of printing and pub- 
lishing is so fascinating, and to the further fact that more and more alumni delight to 
add to their own personal business interests some form of work for their university. In 
the management of a press there is presented a most attractive field for the exercise of 
any talents which they may possess. If they be endowed with a fair amount of business 
ability, it will do much to offset inadequate capital endowment available for the press 
at the outset of its career. Their enthusiasm may be no greater than that which mem- 
bers of the faculty would bring to the task, but it is quite conceivable that the association 
of some members of the general body of the alumni of any tmiversity with its press may 
cause the enterprise to seem less academic to the remainder of the graduates than if it 
were managed and directed solely by professors of the institution. The choice of works 
for publication made by such graduate managers may possibly not always be as con- 
servative as the selections of a faculty committee, but if faculty representatives have 
the power to veto the decision of the graduate managers the latter can do the university 
no harm by their suggestions. They are, furthermore, likely to do its press much good 
through constantly seeking to prevent the organization's falling into the rut of issuing 
chiefly theses, lectures, and similar local material — ^if it may be so described. In such 
works the press must naturally be interested because of its relation to the university; 
but because of its relation to the general public the press must be alert to the opportunity 
and the duty of publishing volumes by writers in other institutions and in other countries. 
A faculty management may recognize this as well as a graduate management. A proper 
combination of the two is perhaps more certain to recognize it than either one alone. 

Graduate management under faculty supervision is likely to be of advantage to the 
university and its press in other ways. For one thing, it is far from undesirable in 
university publishing to have the decision as to what works shall be published made by 
university representatives who are in no way concerned with the question as to how such 
publications are to be financed, or how profitable or unprofitable they may be. These 
problems are left to the graduates conducting the press and constitute the strongest 
reason for having associated with the enterprise men trained for business rather than 
for teaching or research. Such men, once enlisted in the service of the press, will bring 
to the work, not only commercial experience, but also a certain business enthusiasm of 
equal value — since it will lead them to devote all their time and energy to the task of 
rendering an enterprise, probably doomed in advance to financial loss, as nearly self- 
supporting as it can be made. Once, therefore, a work has been approved for publication 
by the university authorities, it is almost certain that graduate managers of the business 
type will secure for it wider distribution than would be possible under faculty directors 
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or trustees. For the chief interest of the latter must be in their own fields of study, 
rather than in the business side of the press, and they are more than likely, from the very 
nature of their profession, to be unaccustomed to dealing with the details of advertising, 
etc., necessary in any campaign of distribution. It is probable also that graduate 
business managers will be prepared to spend more money, as well as as more time, in 
perfecting the appearance of a given volume than would faculty trustees, who will almost 
inevitably be influenced in their feeling as to the initial cost of manufacturing any book 
by their knowledge that they themselves can do comparatively little after its publi- 
cation to increase its sale. In cases where for such reasons university presses have been 
organized under graduate management but university control, there has merely been 
a recognition of the fact that no institution can fairly expect members of its faculty to 
do their own work and at the same time do justice to the possibilities of the press. For 
the development of these possibilities there is demanded the closest study and constant 
planning. Otherwise books may be printed but not distributed, and surely it is pro- 
ductive of little good to publish works of merit and allow the world to remainin ignorance 
of their existence: or to put them forth in such forbidding form as may repel rather 
than attract the prospective buyer should he chance upon the volumes. 

If a university press is to feel free to publish works which merit its imprint, whether 
or not such books will return to the organization the money expended upon them, it must 
rely in part at least on income from endowment fimds held by the university for its 
benefit. If, on the other hand, the press is to remain always most keenly interested in 
increasing to the utmost the sales of its publications, it is perhaps desirable that such 
income from general endowment should be less than the actual needs of the enter- 
prise. For in such case the necessity before the press to make its receipts as nearly as 
possible equal its disbursements will prove a constant and healthy inspiration to the 
development of improved machinery for distribution. A form of endowment then which 
aids a press and yet does not tempt it to abate its zeal for making sales of its works has 
been sought by many interested in university presses and has led to the establishment 
of individual publication funds as distinct from general endowment for the press in at 
least one of our universities. From the income of these funds works in history or other 
specified subjects are published each year by the press under a contract with the uni- 
versity as the trustee of a given publication fund. By the terms of this agreement the 
university as well as the author is entitled to the payment of royalties from all sales of 
works put forth with the imprint of any one such foundation, and the university is 
required to use its royalty payments for additional publishing, in some cases adding at 
least a portion of such receipts to the principal of a publication fimd. It is evident that 
every sale made on such a basis not only benefits the author and helps the press to meet 
current expenses, but also definitely increases the resources available for publication 
work in future. The plan is one, therefore, which is likely to appeal both to the imi- 
versity and to its press and, it may be added, to donors — since the latter must naturally 
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be interested in seeing the usefulness of their foundation increased year by year. It 
seems probable that the establishment of such foundations in our tmiversities will increase 
greatly, because there are always many who prefer giving individual funds to joining 
in a general endowment movement. Another potent reason is that with such individual 
publication funds can be associated permanently the name of someone in whose honor 
and memory the gift has been made to the university. It would be difficult to plan 
any form of memorial of greater service. Side by side with the establishment of such 
funds should proceed, however, the gradual growth of general endowment for the press, 
so that if the scope of the work of any or all publication funds is limited the press may 
nevertheless not find its operations imduly restricted. 

If in the development of this discussion more has been said of publishing than of 
printing, it may frankly be admitted that it is because publishing seems to the writer more 
important than printing, if a choice must be made between the two. The function o^ 
a university press cannot properly be described as either printing or publishing for the 
benefit of its own imiversity , however, but as something more than either of these activities 
or indeed of both combined. The function of a university press is in fact nothing less 
than to render distinct service to the world in general, through the medium of printing 
or publishing or both, and in such ways to supplement the work of education which com- 
mands the devotion of the university whose name the press bears. Its mission may be fairly 
described as university extension work of the finest kind. It is probable that as the press 
grows it will reflect credit upon the university where it is located, and may even add 
to its renown as a seat of learning. It is practically certain that through its work the 
press will bring into prominence writers whose names would otherwise have been known 
to but few. It is inevitable that by publishing works of instructors and assistant pro- 
fessors the press will aid materially in securing for them, in addition to this larger recogni- 
tion, earlier promotion. These results are pleasant to contemplate but they do not in 
themselves and alone justify the establishment and maintenance of a university press. 
Such an organization may incidentally benefit its own university, but its primary duty 
is to the world of scholarship and letters, and to the public at large rather than to any 
single institution. It follows naturally, however, that the higher the service the press 
renders to the world, the greater will be the benefits resulting from its operations to its 
own university. 

It b precisely because its function is world-wide service in the cause of education 
that the organization of the work of a university press is of more than local interest 
We must all concern ourselves with the question of how our imiversity presses may 
obtain still wider distribution of their volumes, not just among the graduates of any 
given institution, but very generally among our people. For if our university presses 
merely print meritorious works and find few readers for them, they are manifestly not 
accomplishing their purpose. Some of our presses are admittedly more successful than 
others in this respect, but no one of them can as yet point to distribution commensurate 
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with the importance of the works bearing its imprint. The problem then is of interest 
to them all. More than that, its solution is of importance to our nation as a whole. It 
has been said that in America we have pinned our faith to popular education. Recent 
history has shown how willingly our people turn to those connected with our universities 
for help in dealing with their difficulties and perplexities. Abroad we can see how the 
aspirations of a people have been guided, if not actually molded, by the widespread 
diffusion of the views of certain scholars. Our American university presses have no 
propaganda to push, but in their lists are to be found many works which if widely read 
and discussed would give to our democracy the broad knowledge necessary for under- 
standing and intelligent decision. It is not only our business as publishers to exert 
ourselves individually to secure wider distribution for such works, but also our duty 
as thinking Americans to co-operate to bring about snch a result. 

Why should we not then make at least a start now by having a number of our 
organizations form what might perhaps be called the university press association, or the 
imited imiversity press service ? There is not time for anyone to attempt at this meeting 
to go into all the details of such an alliance. One might briefly, however, point out the 
saving in expense to each press, combined with increase in efficiency, which would result 
for example if one representative from such an association, well known to the book trade 
of the country, could make several trips a year through the United States on behalf of 
the allied presses, instead of having each one send out its own traveler with only its 
own books and visiting comparatively few cities. Another possibility open to such an 
association would be the maintaining, in such places as New York, Boston, Chicago, 
and Philadelphia, as conditions might warrant, of a university press association book- 
shop, where the complete publications of each of the presses might be foimd, in a reading- 
room which people would delight to frequent. Organized on proper lines, such stores 
need not involve any of the organizations in heavy expense. They would certainly 
prove a convenience to the general public of each dty as well as to the book trade, and 
to study how to serve the convenience of the public is one of the first duties of every 
university press. We must not wait inactive for the public to seek us out. Rather we 
must go to that public, and show it the value of what we have to offer. 

The idea is put forward at this time, not as one we should now discuss, but as one 
we shall later on probably wish to discuss. In it there is to be found no hint of con- 
solidation — ^for each press must remain as independent as its university. There may 
be no immediate need for such an association but there is certainly opportunity before 
it. Our American university presses admittedly have much to learn from each other, 
but happily are none of them too old to learn. As a representative of one of the youngest 
I thank you for the opportxmity given me to speak on a subject very near my own heart 
but one in which many of the delegates here assembled might well be said to be pro- 
fessors, while I am but a student — though an eager one. 
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STATE AGENCIES OF UNIVERSITY PUBLICATION 

PAPER PHEPASED ON BEHALF OF TEDS UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA BY MR. JOHN C. MERRIAM 
AND PRESENTED BY MR. LEUSCHNER, OF THE SAME UNIVERSITY. 

TWO TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS 

Problems concerning publication in state universities resemble those in institu- 
tions not supported by state appropriation, in so far as their relation to fundamental 
organization of graduate and research work is concerned. Differences develop through 
origin of activities bringing about a peculiarly close relation between state institutions 
and the communities by which they are supported. In many cases these activities vary 
widely from those generally recognized as pertaming to universities. The present 
moment finds us with one class of institutions, the state tmiversities, in which the work 
may be to a large extent directed toward assistance in everyday business of the state, 
while other institutions, feeling less immediately the fluctuation of community needs, 
give themselves more largely to examination of the critical or fundamental principles of 
knowledge. The differences now apparent may not be fundamentally necessary. The 
tendency is possibly toward similarity rather than toward divergence in tmiversity types. 

RELATION OF PUBLICATION TO GRADUATE WORK 

Influence on the faculty. — ^As in other institutions, publications that emanate from 
the faculty of a state tmiversity invariably have a large influence on the development 
of graduate and research work, and upon the vitality of the teaching force. We may 
assume that the graduate school exists mainly for the benefit of the student wishing to 
attain professional standing in the subject to which he has devoted himself. If this is 
true, the ideal organization of the school, from the point of view of the student, is one 
leading him through an apprenticeship with master-workers, and bringing him finaUy 
to a point at which he is able to show through results of his own work that he is worthy 
of rank as a professional. Any method of conducting graduate work which does not 
involve apprenticeship leading to a stage in which the student acquires some measure 
of independence is open to the criticism that the graduate going out to work alone, is, 
to a large extent, an unknown factor so far as his judgment of new materials is concerned. 

If the possibility of apprenticeship leading to independent work exists, it implies 
continuous practical work in the field covered by the staff of the graduate school. As 
the successful conduct of a graduate school depends to a large extent upon the state of 
activity of the faculty, we assume the necessity for some method of caring for the out- 
put of the staff. If there is no output we are not dealing with real work, but rather 
with play examples, and without the element of individual judgment in its highest form. 

Considered in the broadest sense, publication may mean the realization of the 
results of any kind of work in permanently available form. If the work is engineering. 
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it may be the building of a bridge. In philosophy it may be a long and intricate discus- 
sion of materials situated near the edge of the widest field of knowledge, and not as yet 
susceptible of simple expression. Failure to secure adequate expression of the results 
of research means that the investigator fails to obtain full value of these results. The 
stimulus for work is diminished, and the staff of the institution fails to reach the desired 
stage of efficiency in leading graduate study. 

The means of realization of results of research are exceedingly numerous. Journals 
of all kinds, and book firms waiting to receive materials which the public desires, are ready 
to take over any real contribution to knowledge. It is to be presumed that the larger 
part of the output of investigation of any tmiversity will naturally go through the numer- 
ous channels provided to care for work in special subjects. Excepting journals 
established for purely commercial purposes, a large percentage of the available publica- 
tions into which the volume of university papers goes have been established for definite 
purposes which do not comprise caring for the work of universities. The material turned 
out by universities may indeed place upon them an unwarranted and unexpected burden, 
even though in some instances a share of the financial support is contributed by members 
of the faculty as individuals, through membership fees in scientific and technical societies. 
There is no financial return to the authors, though there may be compensation in scholarly 
advancement. The university, to which this work is absolutely necessary, does not 
share in the support, unless it be through increase of salaries to individuals making 
themselves useful through publication in this manner. The question naturally arises 
whether the institution requiring research and the realization of its results as a part of 
its program is not fully justified in providing means for the support of some portion of 
the output. The university then shares a part of the cost, and publication becomes 
easier and is generally more efficient. 

Direct influence of publication upon graduate students. — ^The influence of home- 
controlled publications of a state university upon students of the graduate school is 
larger than is commonly supposed. Constructive work done by mature students with 
the idea of publication in mind gives a much higher value to the judgment than in cases 
in which the final disposition of results is imcertain. Presentation of the work of students 
in the same series with that of members of the faculty lends dignity to graduate work 
provided the student publications are judged by the editorial board on the same basis 
of worth that is used in judging work of the faculty. A danger exists in the possibility of 
accepting papers of relatively little value, and thus reducing the standard of the uni- 
versity publications. This can be prevented by reducing student papers to the mini- 
mum of space in which the contribution can be presented. In general the tendency has 
been to allow the student to use the maximum range of statement in order to indicate his 
understanding of the subject in aU of its aspects. Elaborate papers are valuable to 
the student and to the members of the faculty judging their work, but not to the 
world of scholars. 
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Theses for higher degrees may be issued through university publications on the same 
basis as other scientific work. The university should encourage the publication of theses 
in series maintaining high standards. Independent publication financed by the 
student is dangerous, as it eliminates the check of established standards. Publication 
of Doctors' theses is required by most universities as an indication of the desire of the 
institution to make certain that the dissertations are completed in the most satisfactory 
way and published in the most useful form. 

The graduate student at an institution continually producing scientific work 
through publication, in nearly all cases will pass through the experience of writing and 
publishing before the last year of his work for the doctorate, and for this reason his 
thesis will be written with much more care and understanding than are dissertations 
which represent the first expression of untrained authors. 

Relation of publication to library. — The relation of tmiversity publications to the 
library is necessarily close. Research requires increase of current literature. By 
utilization of the publications which the university press makes available, the library 
may increase its collection of serials through exchange, and save expense by reduction of 
purchases. A well-regulated press should be able to produce its publications at a cost 
much less than the sale price of serials of scientific organizations. The increase of acces- 
sions in the library by exchange presiunably will be largest in the direction of the 
principal lines of research expressed in the publications of the imiversity, and thus will 
assist materially in increasing facilities for work in the fields of investigation for which 
the institution may be best fitted. 

THE PECULIAR PROBLEMS OF PUBLICATION IN THE STATE UNIVERSITY 

Contrary to expectation, it has come about that the value of state institutions as 
centers of research, in furnishing expert opinions, and in making entirely new information 
available, has come to be recognized by the people of the states as ranking in importance 
close to the peculiar functions of instruction for which the universities were presumably 
founded. Following this recognition of the situation, the states have commonly de- 
manded more and more the increase in efficiency of these particular phases of university 
work. 

A state university probably feels more definitely than other institutions its duty 
toward the community in pushing forward the boundaries of knowledge and in furnish- 
ing the raw material which will make future progress in science and the arts possible. 
Progress of the present generation is largely dependent upon the imperfectly understood 
advances of science in the preceding age. Fifty years ago a large part of what is now 
included in the field of concentrated commercial exploitation found difficulty in obtaining 
recognition outside the technical discussions of scholars, or in publications other than 
those for purely scholarly work. The cessation of purely scholarly work for half a cen- 
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tury preceding the present day would have robbed us of a valuable heritage. This 
work must proceed if the next generation is to keep the pace. 

In addition to the requirements of the university as a center of research and as 
a bureau of information in matters ranging from practical affairs to scholarship, there 
has come the demand that the state imiversity, as the culmination of the educational 
sjrstem of the state, shall make available to the commimity some means of general dissemi- 
nation of information through university extension courses. 

The new demands on state institutions have placed upon them an added burden 
of publication which appears largest in the departments of agriculture and university 
extension. 



/ 



ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF STATE UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS 

Organization of the publications of state universities is exceedingly varied, and in 
most cases is an expression of history rather than of plan. In many instances, the organi- 
zation could be much improved if it were recast, but convenience of handling and dis- 
inclination to disturb bibliographic sequence continue the original forms. 

At the University of California, the official publications may be grouped as the 
Scientific Publications, including results of original research in scientific, literary, and 
philosophic subjects; Publications of the Department of Agriculture; University Sylla- 
abus Series; Library Bulletins; University Extension Publications; Administrative Bul- 
letins; and the University of California Chronicle. 

Concerning the publications of this imiversity, the writer may, perhaps, be pardoned 
for giving a relatively full account. 

Publications of the Lick Observatory, containing the results of valuable and exten- 
sive research at the Observatory, have been ui existence since 1887. They are issued 
under the direction of the Lick Observatory, but pass through the hands of the Editorial 
Committee. They have up to the present time been financed either by appropria- 
tions of the legislature, or by grants from the regular University funds. 

In 1893 the Bulletin of the Department of Geology was established to include the 
results of research carried on in the department. Following this precedent, the Sden* 
tific Publications have been extended to include at the present time twenty-three 
series, embracing geology, botany, zoology, physiology, pathology, psychology, philoso- 
phy, philology, economics, education, history, mathematics, engineering, agricultural 
research, and others. 

The purpose of these so-called scientific series of publications is the putting down in 
the most useful form of results of original research carried on by the University com- 
munity. It is not expected that the members of the faculty or of the University will in 
any sense Umit themselves iu their publication to the University series. They are rather 
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encouraged to make use of other regularly established channels in the distribution of 
scientific information through journals and other media of publication. The University 
publications do, however, offer a most satisfactory means of bringing together the results 
of original research at this institution. 

It will be noted that the Scientific Publication series include certain phases of work 
in agriculture and engineering. The papers accepted in these series are largely scholarly 
work resulting from research in pure science. 

The Scientific Publications of the University of California, the Syllabus Series, and 
a portion of the Administrative Bulletins are administered by a committee, consisting at 
the present time of nine members appointed from the faculty by the president of the 
University. This committee is an administrative body to which the President and the 
Regents delegate the control of this phase of university activity. The conunittee 
formulates the policy of the University Press, appoints editors and boards of editors, 
receives publications from the editors, and carries the work of publication up to the point 
of distribution of the product. Up to 1914 all publications going out from the Univer- 
sity, excepting the authors' reprints, were distributed by the University Press. Very 
recently an arrangement has been made by which the Press turns over to the Library 
such publications as are needed for exchange and the handling of exchanges is carried 
on by the Library. 

The executive officer of the publication department is the manager of the University 
Press, an administrative officer appointed by the Regents. He is not a member of the 
faculty, but is secretary of the Editorial Committee. 

The Editorial Committee reports to the President and Regents concerning the finan- 
cial and administrative affairs of the department, and, as a committee of the Academic 
Senate, it reports to the Senate on matters relating to the academic significance of the 
publications. 

The Scientific Publications are supported by a special budget for publication set 
aside from general University funds. 

The publications of the Department of Agriculture are under the direction of the 
College of Agriculture and are issued under the titles of Bulletins of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station, and Circulars of the Agricultural Experiment Station. They 
include a wide range of subjects, covering any information of practical value in agricul- 
tural work. The publications may represent the results of scientific investigation, or they 
may present a compilation of general information for the benefit of the agriculturalists. 
These publications are issued free of charge, in large editions, and are widely dis- 
tributed through the state for the benefit of all persons interested in this work. There 
have been issued 246 Bulletins and 121 Circulars. The mailing list now contains about 
18,000 names. In the present year the volume of publications of the Department of 
Agriculture of the University of California is nearly as large as that of all scientific, 
literary, and philosophic publications combined, with the exception of the Lick Observa- 
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tory publications. In the past year the total number of copies of agricultural Bulletins 
and Circulars issued approximated 410,000. The value of these publications to the 
state is very large, as is evidenced by the interest of the agricultural conmiunities in 
this work, and by their demand for additional information issued in this form. Publica- 
tions of the Department of Agriculture, excepting those issued in the scientific series, 
are supported from the budget of the College of Agriculture. 

The University of California Syllabus Series includes at the present time over 50 
pamphlets, ranging from brief outlines to incipient textbooks, on a wide variety of subjects 
covered by regular university courses. The Syllabus originated as a topical outline 
with references, but has gradually expanded until it bids fair in the near future to become 
a textbook in the true sense of the term. The publication of the Syllabus Series is 
financed at present through the fund set aside for the scientific and literary series, but 
the returns from sales are paid back to this fund. The cost and the size of the edition 
in the case of each syllabus are determined by the Editorial Committee, and such an 
arrangement is made as will under ordinary conditions make the syllabus pay for itself 
within a period of two years. The series contributes much to the efficiency of instruction. 

The Library Bulletins contain bibliographical material and periodical lists issued by 
the Library. They are financed by Library fimds and are passed through the hands of 
the Editorial Committee. 

The University Extension Publications are financed by the University Extension 
Division, but the publications pass through the hands of the Editorial Committee. 
The publication of this series is just beginning, but may be expected to expand very 
greatly in the near future, and to meet a large need throughout the state. 

The University of California Chronicle is an official record of University addresses 
and of events of general interest. It is financed through funds distinct from those set 
aside for the scientific and literary publications and is administered by the Editorial 
Committee. 

The Administrative Bulletins are financed by the Administration of the University 
and are edited in part by the Editorial Committee through the recorder of the University, 
who is the editor of this series. 

The University of California maintains its own printing plant at which all publica- 
tions are now handled. In exceptional cases of congestion in the home office, or in case 
of imusually difficult matter for which proper facilities in its own plant are not available, 
papers may be printed elsewhere. 

During the early history of the University of California Publications, a considerable 
volume of material was issued through the office of the state printer at Sacramento. 
These publications included the results of work at the Lick Observatory and astronomical 
papers produced by the Department of Astronomy in Berkeley, a large volume of agri- 
cultural publication. Administrative Bulletins, and a limited amount of material from 
various departments. The cost of these publications was defrayed by special legislative 
appropriation. 
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In recent years the tendency has been to concentrate all publication at the Uni- 
versity Press in Berkeley. Ease of access to the University Printing Office situated on the 
campus, and convenience of co-operation between the Editorial Board and the University 
printer, have made it seem to be the part of efficiency to do as much work as possible 
on the campus. The result has been a great enlargement of the volume of print- 
ing with consequent need for a larger and better equipment. 

At the last meeting of the legislature, no appropriation for printing university 
publications was made apart from the general budgets for support of the University as 
a whole. At the present time no university publications are being printed at the office 
of the state printer in Sacramento. 

At a number of other state universities, as the University of Wisconsin, University 
of Minnesota, University of Illinois, and others, a considerable volmne of publication is 
issued each year. A great variety of method is used in the organization and administra- 
tion of this work. 

The University of Wisconsin publishes the Bulletins of the University of Wisconsin, 
the Publications of the Washburn Observatory, and the Publications of the Department 
of Agriculture. The Bulletins are published in six series embracing economics, poli- 
tical science, history, philology and literature, science, engineering, and university exten- 
sion. They include the results of research work, and are supervised by a conunittee 
of the faculty of which the University librarian is chairman. The publications of the 
Washburn Observatory are issued under the editorship of the director of the Observatory. 
The Publications of the Department of Agriculture consist of Publications of the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Stations and Bulletins of Wisconsin Farmers' Institutes. They 
are under the charge of the College of Agriculture. The bulletins of the University 
and of the Astronomical Observatory are charged against the general University fund 
income. The agricultural publications are supported by specific appropriations for 
publication. 

The University of Minnesota issues Research Publications in five series, called Studies 
in Social Sciences; in Philosophy, Psychology, and Education; in Language and Literature; 
in Physical Sciences and Mathematics; and in Biological Sciences. The University pub- 
lishes also Minnesota Botanical Studies, Minnesota Plant Studies, the School of Mines 
Experiment Station Bulletin, Current Problems Series, and Contributions from the 
Department of Anatomy. 

The purpose of these series is publication of research papers which otherwise might 
not be printed, and the dissemination throughout the state of studies having a definite 
relation to the life of the state. 

The Research Series and Current Problems Series are administered by the Publica- 
tion Committee of the Graduate School. The other publications are issued by the 
departments which they represent. 
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The printing of all publications is in the hands of the Senate Committee on Printing. 
The distribution is under the control of the librarian. The publications are financed 
by grants from the Research Fimd of the Graduate School, and from the general fimds 
of the University. 

At the University of Colorado, two publications, the University of Colorado Studies 
and the University of Colorado Bulletin, are issued. The policy of the editors is to bring 
out in the Studies original articles by members of the faculty. The editor-in-chief is 
^pointed by the president. There is no publication committee and no manager. 
Publication is financed out of the general University funds. The primary distinction 
between the Studies and the Bulletin is that the latter contains articles of a more popular 
nature than the former. 

At the University of Washington a conmuttee of the faculty, known as the Publica- 
tion Board, has charge of all the University publications. The University issues the 
University of Washington Bulletin, Occasional Papers, and University Studies. Thus 
far, the publications have been financed entirely from departmental funds, but for the 
coming year it has been recommended that a Separate item of the University budget be 
established to care for publication. The University is just entering upon a plan for 
the supervision of all of its publications. The University Bulletin will be reserved for 
administrative papers. The University Extension publications will form a distinct 
series. The Occasional Papers and University Studies will be discontinued. The 
University of Washington publications will include the serious scholarly work grouped 
in distinct subseries, as University of Washington Publications in Natural Sciences, in 
Philology, etc. An editor or an editorial conmuttee will be elected for each series by the 
members of the faculty in the field represented by the series. 

The University of Michigan supports a series of publications called the University 
Studies, comprising monographs in three groups: The Humanistic Series; the Historical 
Series; and the Scientific Series. In addition to these, the University supports a number 
of other publications which are mainly collections of papers and articles bearing upon 
the scholarly work of various departments, as the Himianistic Papers, Publications of 
the Astronomical Observatory, Occasional Papers of the Museum of Zoology, and Con- 
tributions from the Physical Laboratory. The Executive Board of the Graduate Depart- 
ment administers the publications. There is no general editorial committee, but special 
committees may be appointed for the editing of individual papers. The publications 
are financed mainly by contributions from friends of the University. The Board of 
Regents, however, has frequently granted small appropriations. Only in exceptional 
cases is the author obliged to contribute part of the expenses, and he is then reimbursed 
from the income realized by the sale of the publications. 

The University of Kansas publishes the Science Bulletins which were preceded by 
the University Quarterly. Bulletins and the Reports of the Geological Survey have 
also been issued by the University. 
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The University of Missouri publishes the University of Missouri Bulletin; Publica- 
tions of the Agricultural Experiment Station; and the University of Missouri studies, in 
five series known as Literary and Linguistic Series, Philosophy and Education Series, 
Mathematical Series, Science Series and Social Science Series. 

The University of Nevada publishes a Bulletin Series, containing executive papers. 
University addresses, and articles on subjects of immediate interest, and a series of 
Studies containing results of scientific investigations. The publications are administered 
by a committee on publication, appointed by the president. This committee exercises 
its functions subject to the advice and consent of the president. A single sixteen-page 
monthly. Better Farming, is issued imder the management of the College of Agriculture. 
All of the publications are financed from the general state appropriation to the university. 



CONCLUSIONS 

The examples given above will suffice to indicate the general types of organization 
and administration prevalent among the state universities. There is generally a tendency 
to separate the scientific, literary, and philosophic publications, representing a large part 
of the scholarly work of the faculty, from other subjects, and to place them in the hands 
of an editorial committee composed of members of the faculty. In some institutions 
special series are under the management of the departments in which they originate. 
Agriculture, engineering, mining, and other applied sciences with problems of a nature 
different from those in the scientific series are commonly separated and under control 
of the colleges or departments in which the work is done. University extension is 
generally imder distinct control. 

Li nearly all institutions further concentration and more imiformity would be 
advantageous. Where the volume of publication is sufficiently large, a university editor 
or manager of the press shotild be able to assist in standardizing forms, and in caring 
for matters of detail which would otherwise cost much time and interest that the 
faculty committee might spend to better advantage in other work. 

Uniformity in style and in standards of presentation of materials in different series 
should not be pushed too far. Editors and authors who have slaved for months or years 
in producing scientific restilts of importance are inclined to feel that they have the clear- 
est view of their own work. The interest and enthusiasm of the author for his work is 
worth more to the university than is strict adherence to details of form. 

The increase of publication at state institutions in recent years seems to demonstrate 
that the restilts of university work meet with favor from the people of the states. We 
have entered a stage in which the support of research and publication of its restilts is 
to be taken over by the state to a greater extent than in any pre\dous period. Support 
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by individuals and by small organizations will continue, but the large and reliable 
source of support in the community will make for more rapid advance and for greater 
efficiency in the future. 



DISCUSSION OF THE FUNCTION AND ORGANIZATION OF 

UNIVERSITY PRESS 

Mr. Seashore: The problem of the publication of short monographs on research pre- 
sents two aspects — ^first, how to get them printed, and second, how to make the printed material 
available. Apart from the general matter of book-publishing, the able reports which we have 
heard have dealt with the former of these two aspects. Regarding it as a matter of appeal 
to this Association for co-operation, the latter would seem to deserve our attention. AU 
research men would be interested in some form of inter-university co-operation which would act 
as a selecting agency tending to keep the output within reasonable bounds and to establish some 
single channel or a few channels for publication of the results of research within a given field. 
It is a noteworthy fact that much of what is printed is not worthy of reading, but it is equally 
noteworthy that just to the extent that institutions isolate themselves for purposes of publi- 
cation, their material, though valuable, fails to become available to the scholarly world with 
possibly some few exceptions. If one goes to Berlin or Paris or London and tries to trace in the 
best libraries the research output in any subject in this country, he soon finds that these 
libraries do not attempt to bind and make easily available isolated material. 

Mr. Chairman, may we not look to an organization like this Association for the initiative 
in an effort to develop serial publications grouped together according to subjeci-matter rather 
than on the basis of publishers ? The editors of such a series would then become a selecting 
agency covering a narrow field by publishing the most available monographs in extensoy and then 
covering the remainder by a series of abstracts, thus enabling men engaged in research in a 
given subject, such as, for instance, animal psychology, to keep fairly well informed on new 
contributions without imdue waste of energy; and the libraries would be encoiuaged to keep 
such serial publications properly bound and shelved. Modem principles of efficiency applied 
to this problem would soon show that the division of material within a nation on the basis of 
subjects is a much more logical one than on the basb of publishing organizations, when we deal 
with such matters as the research monographs which were the first occasion for the university 
presses. 

Mk. Joedan: I presume that every one of the universities represented here has one or 
more different sets of publications. It is a question whether most of it should not be buried, 
so much of it is a rehashing of what has been done many times before. These exercises are 
valuable as training for the students, but only what really moves forward is worth printing. 
A great deal of our work is good only for the man who does it, and we must be careful not to 
be swamped by our own output. 
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DISCUSSION RELATIVE TO QUESTIONNAIRES 

Mr. Lowell: I should like to ask a question which has very little relevance to what has 
been going on before, but I think it has some relevance to the work of our Association. Every 
once in a while one of us bothers all th^ others by asking for statistics which take a great deal 
of time to compile in proportion to their value to the person who asks for them; and I want to 
ask whether we could not so systematize that sort of information as to make it in the first place 
generally accessible to the rest of us, and in the second place to make it somewhat less burden- 
some to prepare. In this particular case, it happens to have been the University of Illinois 
that asked us, and of course all the other universities, for a lot of information classified as we 
do not ordinarily classify it. The poor registrar came to me asking what he could do about it, 
and I wrote saying really we could not give the information in that way. If it is valuable, it is 
valuable to all of us, and ought to be collected in some standardized form, some form that is 
fairly easy to follow. Perhaps this is not relevant to the question of publication, but it is more 
relevant to that question than it is to honorary degrees, and I was asked to draw attention to 
it. I do not know whether other institutions have difficulty in answering these questionnaires, 
but we do. Such information is asked not only by members of this Association, but by other 
colleges. Would it not be possible for us to organize requests for all information that is wanted, 
and have some statistical bureau of our own which will collect it ? 

The Chairman : I do not know what particular mischief was involved in the last question. 
I did not know that we had been inflicting ourselves. I think there is a great deal of truth in 
what President Lowell sa3rs. Questions are usually put in a peculiar way, from a peculiar 
point of view, and sometimes are not fitted to the conditions. 

Mr. Hill: I think it was at the meeting of the National Association of State Univer- 
sities about two years ago that the suggestion was made that the national Bureau of Education 
undertake this work for all institutions. That Bureau is in position to take the matter up 
effectively, getting advice from experts as to the best methods of collecting statistics and giving 
us advice regarding the keeping of data in such form as to make report to the Bureau easy. 
Personally I find the present questionnaire of the Bureau of Education one of the most difficult 
to answer. I do not know of any state university that classifies its students after the manner 
called for in that report. Probably the form of the circular has been influenced by the fact 
that many agricultural colleges are on a separate foundation. I see no reason why, with the 
co-operation of organizations like this and the National Association of State Universities, the 
national Bureau of Education should not become the great clearing-house for all kinds of uni- 
versity statistics. 

Mk. Babcock: Three separate times, to my personal knowledge, special requests were 
sent out to universities and other institutions for suggestions as to the method of statistical 
standardization. The net result was that we got some suggestions, but only a few. The total 
was not more than ten, and no two of them were alike. For the National Association of State 
Universities, we embodied in the annual statistical circular certain modifications suggested by 
members of the Association. It is still inadequate for the needs of the University of Missouri 
If the University of Missouri will present a scheme that is better, I am s\ire the Bureati of 
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Education will be only too glad to consider it, and if any of you are willing to hold up your 
right hands and say that when the committee is formed, and a scheme is devised as to students 
and finances, you will adopt it and change your system accordingly, very good. I admit 
there is a great need, but some of us will have to make changes in order to reach a compre- 
hensive report. As far as the Bureau of Education is concerned, I think I may speak for it 
since I am now a collaborating member, and say that it will be very glad to co-operate with 
this Association or others of a similar nature in devising a statistical form. I happen to be a 
member of the committee of three of the Association, and the members of that committee have 
not been able to get anywhere, because they have not been able to get any uniformity. One 
of the members of this Association has a catalogue peculiarly incomprehensible, and I pre- 
sume that university is among those which suffer most. It is desurable that we should have a 
capable system of reporting. If the suggestion of President Lowell should lead to some more 
uniformity among the members of this Association, it would be of very great benefit. 

Mh. Lowell: The immediate point of grievance that I want to get at is that no member 
of this Assodation should hereafter fed hurt if, when a questionnaire is sent to any of us, we 
reply that we have referred it to the national Bureau of Education, or any other authority, 
instead of taking it up. 

The Chairman: I am under the impression, although my recollection may be at fault, 
that some two or three years ago, at the Philadelphia meeting, some phases of this matter were 
brought up, but more particularly on the financial side, and I am also under the impression 
that at that time President Hadley, and I think also President Lowell, undertook in due time 
to give us some light in reference to the matter. 

Mr. Hadley: This was with reference simply to the ascertainment of a cost basis, and 
it did not refer to the general question of statistics. In fact I should hesitate at tr3ring to 
ascertain cost. I know so little of our own cost, that I should rather not try, for a good many 
years to come, to get collective costs. 

The Chairman: I should say that we are making an effort, not to get costs, but an 
apportionment of statistics, which of course is a very different matter. 



THIRD SESSION 



ECONOMY OF TIME IN EDUCATION 

DISCUSSION OPENED ON BEHALF OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY BY MR. LOWELL 

I have no paper to present, but merely open a discussion; and, therefore, I suppose that 
what I have to say may as well be somewhat informal. In the first place, I want to point out 
one or two preliminary matters, and then make a few suggestions for discussion. You are 
probably all familiar with the report of the committee of the National Council of Education 
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on this subject of economy of time in education. Everyone agrees that there is waste of time. 
Everyone agrees that we bq;in our professional education too late. Everyone agrees that there 
is waste all along the line and that the amount of time to be saved is two years. Everyone 
agrees that there ought to be change all along the line; but somehow, when you come to read 
the report, you get the impression that in future students are to be delivered at coU^e at 
about the same age that they are now, with the same preliminary education. That is not 
saving time all along the line. I do not suppose that is wholly what is intended. There is 
so much talk about saving time in the elementary and secondary schook that undoubtedly 
they mean to do so, but certain it is that two years are in every proposition to be taken out of 
the college. In discussing the question I shall simply assume, for purposes of having some 
basis to work upon, that one year will be saved at the time of the entrance to collie. That 
is, that men now entering at eighteen years, with a given preparation, will enter college one 
year younger, with the same amount of preparation. That, I think, is necessary if we are to 
proceed upon any supposition which carries out the idea the committee had in mind. 

I want to point out one more thing. There is an assumption that all boys are to proceed 
with their education at the same rate of speed; that all boys are to be delivered at coU^e, if 
they go to college, or into trades, if they go into trades, at a given age with a given amount of 
education. It has always seemed to me, ever since I happened to spend three years on a school 
committee, that one of the greatest lacks we have at the present time is a system whereby the 
brighter boys can proceed faster. One of the chief defects, I think, in our education is that of 
carrying all children at the same rate of speed. Now, it may be very well for the children to 
go at the same rate of speed when they are a selected class of children, so that the teachers are 
working with uniform material. In the public schools, the material is very uneven. And to 
have all go at the same rate means either that they go at the rate of the slowest, or that the 
steam roller crushes the dullest. 

With the ordinary American habit of r^arding the weakest members of the commmuty 
rather than the strongest members, we are b^inning to look after the defective and slow chil- 
dren and give them special instruction. But we do little for the brighter boys; and if we are 
to conduct the whole system of education for the average boy, the bright boy suffers in two ways 
which I think not unimportant. One of them is that he is delivered at college at the age of 
eighteen and a half when he ought to be there at seventeen, and therefore begins his profes- 
sion late, let us say at twenty-six years and a half, when he ought to begin it at twenty-five 
— ^and mind you, the cold finger of consumption, or cancer, touches him not one day later 
in life because he entered his profession a year and a half later than he should. You have 
simply cut off one and a half years of his useful life in the commimity. If you do not do this 
you must reduce his college course, and if so you cut a piece out of the boy's education at 
a point where, if he is energetic, it is more fruitful than at any other period of life. It seems to 
me that in all of our discussions of wasting time in education, we ought to assume that the 
schools will have some method by which a boy will be able to proceed at something like an 
approximation to the speed of which he is capable, and not merely at the average speed. 

The other way in which the bright child suffers from a system framed for the average child 
is that to make any boy work at the speed of a boy inferior to him is an absolute injury in failing 
to develop his utmost capacity. If he can get at eighteen only to the point where the duller 
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boys can get at eighteen^ you have taken a good deal of the energy and force out of that boy* 
You have made him a mediocre boy instead of making him a capable boy. In any improvement, 
therefore, in school education, there should be some method by which the brighter boys can 
travel at the rate in which Nature intended them to travel. That is something we should not 
lose sight of. Of course in the small coimtry schools it is an impossibility, unless the school is 
so small that the children can receive individual instruction from the teachers; but in the 
large dties there is no reason why we should not have schools adapted to the speed o^ 
the children. 

Let me pass to another point. We have carried the boy beyond the elementary or sec- 
ondary school, and we have brought him to coU^e. Here the public shake their fingers at the 
oollq;e and say, ^' You have not in collie the discipline that you had in school. In collie there 
are loafers who would not be permitted to loaf in that way at school." That is true. It is 
true of every institution of learning above secondary grade in the world, and for the very simple 
reason that you cannot apply to men of college or university age the discipline that you apply 
to schoolboys. The only way in which you can develop people after they have reached a 
certain age is to give them a certain amoimt of liberty, and liberty everywhere means liberty 
to do wrong as well as to do right. Liberty must necessarily mean a possibility of neglecting 
opportimities whidi are presented. I will admit most heartily that we have not attempted in 
this country to bring to bear on men in collies and universities a moral pressure to take advan- 
tage of their opportunities to the extent that we should have done. Nevertheless, whatever 
pressure we can bring to bear upon them, there will always be the possibility that they will 
n^lect their opportunities. There must always be a certain amount of liberty, a liberty of a 
different character from the drill of a school. This is true in every university in the world. 

Now, I want to make the two suggestions that have occurred to me as a basis of the dis- 
cussion here. The first I take from the text of Professor Baker's remarks, which shadow forth 
a very common feeling in the community and which have a certain amount of truth, but are 
not, I think, wholly true. He says that this country should adopt the English or German 
type of university, but not both; that we have piled — ^which is historically true — a German 
university on top of an English university, or an imitation of an English university. I want to 
take that as a text, because it goes to the very basis of the idea of a college and university, and 
of the relation they bear to each other. 

Why must we choose between the English form of university and the German form of 
tmiversity? Let me illustrate for a moment the difference between those two. Some years 
ago I was asked by the American Historical Association, at the time when people thought we 
were destined to be a great colonial power, to make a report on the recruitlDg of colonial officials 
in various parts of the world. I happened to be fairly familiar with the English system, and I 
went to Holland to study its system for Java. Holland had a special school which was not work- 
ing well. There was a competitive examination at the end of the curriculum, and the result was 
that the best young men would not go to the school because they were imwilling to spend three 
years in learning the Javanese language, when there was only a small chance that they would 
succeed in the competition and be sent to Java. I talked with some of the commissioners 
who preferred Lord Macaulay's plan. That consisted in recruitiDg the best men of the English 
universities by competitive examination based not upon special preparation, but upon the 
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work they have regularly done in the universities. I am not interested in discussing how that 
test works. But there are optional papers in mathematics, classics, history, and many other 
subjects. Each man takes whatever papers he pleases, and the best scholars roll up the highest 
marks. The committee tried to apply that system to the Dutch imiversities, but it immediately 
encountered the difficulty that there is no such thing as a general education in a Dutch uni- 
versity. The student is studying either law or medidne or some specialized subject of learning 
for the purpose of teaching it; and to put a competitive examination as between the lawyers 
and doctors, to see which would make the best administrators of Java, seemed quite impossible 
and irrelevant. In other words, the committee was brought up against the fact that the En^ish 
university attempts, in theory at least, to give a general education, a training of the mind inde. 
pendent of the value of the subjects in their actual use in life, while the Continental university 
attempts to train for particular professions. 

At the present day the English imiversity does both. It gives, a special training in various 
professional subjects, and it also gives an education which is intended to be of a general diaracter. 
In the English university you nuiy follow an honor school in the Humanities, which are mainly 
based on Latin and Gredk, mathematics, or history, which are regarded as useful chiefly as a 
training of the mind; or you may follow an honor school in law, or in natural history, as a 
preparation for medicine. Curioiisly enough, the man who means to reach the head of the 
bar does not, as a rule, study law at Oxford but the Humanities, and at Cambridge he is likely 
to study nuithematics. 

The English university, therefore, offers both general and specialized education. Now, 
why is it necessary for our universities to do wholly one or the other? Before we do that it 
must be proved that one ts^pe or the other is not only superior, but necessarily exclusive. If 
you say that one must precede the other — ^in other words, that a man who is to have a prof essiooal 
education must get his general education first, or not at all, that he cannot well get both at the 
same time — ^I agree. But is it necessary that because a university does, and must, give profes- 
sional training, a certain amount of general training should not also be given within its walls? 
I will define what I mean by general education, because without definitions we are simply argu- 
ing without proper basis. I define it as that which is not intended to have a direct professional 
value. I a(hnit that the study of Greek roots to the man who is to teach them is professional. 
The study of mathematics to the man who intends to devote his life to mathematics is pro- 
fessional; but to the man who intends to practice law it is not professional. Is there any reason 
why we should confine the university to the purely professional teaching ? 

The question is answered perfectly clearly in the Continental university, or rather let us say 
more definitely the German university, because the system is carried to its highest point in 
Germany. There the university prepares simply for professions, and the man without any idea 
of entering a profession goes there largely to pass a few pleasant years; or, if he has a serious 
purpose, he studies a profession which he does not intend to practice, usually the law, and he 
must study it like the man who proposes to practice that profession. There is nothing else for 
him to do. 

But there is no reason in the nature of things why university work should be purely 
professional work, that is work leading to a definite profession. There is surely no reason why a 
university should not also give instruction which is not intended to be used in actual practice. 
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The Junker, for instance^ the man who does not propose to practice a profession, might in the 
German miiversities be given a kind of education which might be more satisfactory for him than 
studying law. There are probably other things which would fit him better to occupy his posi- 
tion of a great landowner. America is the one coimtry in the world where the men who propose 
to go into business and take an active part in commercial life do to a great extent go to the 
universities. Those men ought to get die preparation which is best for them. What is best 
for them ? Are we to turn to a man who says, ''My son is going into business to succeed me 
in the large bank, insurance company" — or whatever it may be — are we to turn to that man 
and say, ''My dear sir, you ought not to send your son to a university at all, we do not care 
for him here. If you do, you must make up your mind whether you will have him study law, or 
medicine, or some highly specialized branch in the graduate school?" Or can we say to that 
man, "Send your son to the university, and by methods of university grade we w31 teach him 
the kind of thing which is best for a man who is to live a diversified life and come into contact 
with all kinds of men to know"? We can teach that man a certain amount of history, or 
economics, or literature, an appreciation of the things that make up the civilization of the world, 
and we can teach him those things by the methods in which they are taught in the imiversities 
as distinct from the way in which they are taught at school. 

Is it not true that university methods as distinguished from school methods, the tmiversity 
point of view, and university ideals can be taught in the university without a piurdy professional 
intent at the end of it ? If they can be so taught, is it not one of the duties of the university to 
teach them ? And if they can be so taught, then let us give up the contrast between imiversity 
and oollq;e in the sense that the tmiversity represents purely professional study. But if so, 
where do you draw the line between the collie and the imiversity ? I recognize perfectly well 
that there are colleges which are doing nothing but purely high-school work. And there are 
many whidi are doing a large amoimt of \miversity work. There are oollq;e5 inside our uni- 
veraties which, in their last years, are doing exactly the same thing as the graduate school, and 
in many cases the comrses are not intended to fit for the definite practice of a career. 

My first point then is simply this: to protest against regarding the collie as something 
necessarily distinct from a university, to insist that we may have in the universities, and have 
veiry properly, teaching which is not designed to fit a man for a profession, but to give him some- 
thing whidh will develop his mind, and that work of this kind may be done, and often is done, 
in what we call the college. In short, I reject the idea of reducing the college to a high school, 
and having everything of higher grade purely professional in its aim. 

That brings me to my second point — ^the only other point. Why should we not have 
diversity in our universities? There is a tendency in education to standardize, and this is 
taken to mean that all universities should be alike. The report of the committee of the National 
Council points out the necessity of diversity in secondary schools, but assumes that there will 
be a uniformity above the grade of the secondary schools. I had supposed just the opposite, 
that the higher you go in education, the greater the diversity would become. The elementary 
schools must be very nearly the same for everybody. In the secondary schools there ought 
to be more variety, and one of the defects in our present system is that secondary and high schools 
are too much alike. We have discovered that we need vocational classes. The report points 
out that there are some boys who had better begin their vocational training at twelve, some at 
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fourteen, and some at sixteen. The boys who are going into the handicrafts had better begb 
their vocational training young; those who are to be derks, a little older; so that you branch 
off from the main stock of general education at different points, turning the boys into vocational 
work at different ages. If that is true, we shall have a considerable diversity in our high sdioois, 
some of the courses preparing for coU^e, some for other paths more immediately remunerative. 

When we come to the collie and university, it is proposed that we shall have a uniform 
system, everybody devoting two years to general studies, and spending their last two years in 
the collq;e on professional work which is counted both for the Bachelor's and for the professional 
d^ee. 

Now I am not one of those who oppose that plan. I merely object to its being made 
universal. Personally I should prefer not to give the same Bachelor's degree to a man who has 
had only two years of collie with two of law and to a man who has had four years of college and 
two of law. But the form of d^ee is not a matter of the first importance. I believe that 
for the great mass of men who are to enter the professions in this coimtry two 3rears of collie 
work — ^that is, two years of work which is not professional — ^followed by a third and fourth 
year devoted to professional study, is probably the most desirable plan. An attempt to make 
the great bulk of the prospective lawyers, doctors, and engineers of this country spend four 
years in coU^e before they begin their professional education would result either in deterring 
most of them from going to coU^e at all, or in limiting unduly the number of men entering the 
professions. Two years of general education of college grade is about as much as it is possible 
at the present time for the great mass of practitioners in the profession to take. But that is 
a very different thing from saying that it ought to be set up as a standard for everyone to pursue. 
Just as boys ought to break off their general education in the secondary schools at different ages 
to learn their trades, so they should break off their college work at different ages to learn their 
profession. The amoimt of attainment in the general field of himian knowledge, in the general 
traditions of our race, in the principles which we have painfully acquired during countless cen- 
turies, that a man can acquire before he studies his profession, must necessarily vary with his 
circumstances. The more he can get before he comes to the age of mental rigidity — ^which 
b^;ins at an early period — the more he can become familiar with inherited knowledge, including 
the scientific, literary, and historical experience of mankind, the better. 

Is it not wise that in this matter we should have in our institutions a diversity which will 
enable some men to go farther ? The object of education ought to be to develop eadi individual 
to the highest use of his own powers which the circumstances in which he is placed makes pos- 
sible for him. Is it not therefore desirable that some institutions should keep men at coll^^e work 
four years before they go into their professional life ? Such a policy ought, of course, to be based 
on the supposition that we can get those men at a yoimger age than we do now; that we have 
a system by which we can to some extent shorten the period at school, by which the bright boy 
can go through faster. Let that bright boy get into college at seventeen, and stay until twenty- 
one, a very suitable age to begin professional studies. Then I think we shall have a system that 
for the bright boy will be as good as it well can be, and give him a better start in life than he 
gets at the present time. 

We have compiled some statistics — statistics of course are just like veal pies, they are 
very good if you know the ingredients and who made them. In this case we made them, so 
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they are all right [laughter], and the ingredients are all the men who entered Harvard Collie 
for a period of ten years. We tried to discover the relation of the age of entering college to 
conduct and scholarship. The results are very striking. They showed that the boys who 
entered younger were better behaved and better scholars than the older ones. The two curves 
were very striking. The curve of marks went down, and the curve of censures went up as the 
1^ increased. We found that the yoimger men were reprimanded for small offenses, but 
their serious offenses were fewer. On the other hand, they were much better scholars. 
There are two elements in the result. One of them is sdecHan. The boy getting into college 
at seventeen is likely to be more industrious and brighter than the boy who does not pass his 
examinations imtil nineteen. But I do not think that accoimts for the whole difference. There 
is an appropriate age for each kind of instruction, and it would seem that to obtain the full 
benefit of general education the average age of entering collie should be younger than it is 
in America today. 

To return to the question of diversity in institutions of higher learning, I am not objecting 
in the least to having many men, most men indeed, take only two years of strictly college work 
before studying thieir professions; and this is the demand which the state imiversities are tending 
more and more to supply. But I maintain that four years of oollq;e is better still for men who 
have the ambition to get a broader education, and it is well that some colleges, whether connected 
with universities or not, should be conducted for that purpose. Such a diversity of aim is surely 
better than any attempt to reduce the oollq;e course for men proposing to enter the professions 
to a couple of years everywhere. 

Mk. Angell: President Lowell has touched upon so many fundamental aspects of the 
general subject before us that I should despair of making any contribution to the discussion 
were it not that I propose to present briefly to you some account of attempts which our 
fiaculty has made during the past few years to solve one or two of the specific problems of 
which he has spoken. 

We have the somewhat strategic advantage, so far as concerns problems of this particular 
character, of having at our disposal an entire educational equipment from the kindergarten 
to the graduate sdiool. This fact enables us to do one thing which I believe to be quite indis- 
pensable in meeting the issue, which President Lowell has so accurately portrayed as constituting 
the heart of the difficulty. ''Wastage," he said, "is admitted by everybody to be extant at 
the present time in our educational system." This wastage can be eliminated only by attacking 
it in detail. It is a matter of achieving particular savings of time, energy, and intelligence at 
q)ecific points, a question of facing the actual problem of correlation amid the several stages of 
our educational system. As we all recognize, our present educational divisions are somewhat 
accidental. They have grown up out of historical conditions which in the first instance had 
neither pedagogical nor logical justification. They are for the most part quite unlike the divi- 
sions prevalent in other civilized countries, and can hardly be defended on educational grounds^ 
unless they be radically revised. A plant like that at the University of Chicago permits exactly 
the kind of detailed consideration of the correlation of the work at each stage of the educational 
process with all the other stages which is essential to any unified and coherent plan of recon- 
struction 
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A further obstacle to successful reform imder the conditions usually prevalent in the rda- 
tions to one another of our several kinds of educational institutions is found in the fact that the 
teachers in each type of institution are likely to be grossly ignorant of conditions in the institu- 
tions from whidi they receive their pupils, and oftentimes of the institutions into which they 
subsequently send them. Thus the average college teacher is profoundly ignorant of the actual 
(as distinct &om the nominal) conditions in the secondary sdiook from ^diich his coHegt students 
mainly come. The high-school teacher is likely to be equally ignorant of the conditions in the 
grades, and so on. This institutional insularity, with its accompanying educational provin- 
cialism, constitutes a very material factor in the extent to which at present we find needless 
duplication in the work done at various points in the course, much of which results in serious 
disadvantage to the youth ostensibly undergoing education. Clearly there can be no radical 
reform at this point without a considerable illumination in the minds of the teachers and adminis- 
trative authorities in the several divisions of our educational S3rstem, by virtue of which they 
may be brought to see the present educational process as a whole, and to appreciate the con- 
sequences of attempting to alter it at any one point. The circumstances previously referred 
to have permitted us at the University of Chicago to take up the problem in this larger and more 
complete way, owing to the fact that we can deal with the entire educational system from the 
top to the bottom. 

Our first step has been to bring together for careful study of our common problems the 
teachers of the coU^e with the teachers of the high school, the teachers of the high school with 
the teachers of the dementary school. We have attempted to bring into our coD^e courses for 
appreciable periods of time high-school teachers, who are training the boys and girk that come 
to us, in order that by observation in our classrooms they may leam what are our actual methods 
of procedure, and thus be in a position, not only better to train the children that they send to 
lis, but also better to suggest to us where our practice may be advantageously modified, more 
effectively to co-ordinate with the practice of the schools. We have also sent our own college 
teachers to visit the actual work in the more important high schools from which our Freshmen 
icome. 

As a result of direct observation and conference, we have succeeded, by cutting out obvious 
duplication and wastage, in completely eliminating one grade from our elementary school. Our 
children go directly from our seventh grade to the high school, and we have now had sufficient 
experience with the plan to state with entire confidence that the result has been highly beneficial 
for the children as well as for the school. They actually do the high-school work better than the 
children generally did before, and they certainly do it with much greater verve. The old eighth 
grade is in considerable measure "a time-marking grade," given to all sorts of reviews which the 
grade teachers have desired to employ as protective devices to meet the criticisms of the high 
school. It is of course a conmion complaint of high-school teachers that the children who come 
from the grades are ill prepared to do the high-school work. Our experience is a substantial 
and conclusive proof that, by such a study as our school authorities have made, one entire year 
can be subtracted from the elementary-school ocAirse, not only without loss in the actual content 
of the course, but with very substantial gain in the vitality and intellectual discipline rq>resented 
by the work. It should perhaps be said that our curriculum in the grades represents a very 
liberal injection of work in the manual arts, and a considerable amount of modem language 
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in addition to the regular subjects taught in the conventional public-sdiool grades. It must, 
thereforei not be understood that we have achieved our condensation in time by any process of 
pruning the curriculum. It should also in fairness be said that experiments somewhat similar 
to our own have been tried in other parts of the country, but nowhere, so far as I am aware, 
imder conditions qmte comparable with our own, where we have had in view the consequences 
fat the entire educational process. 

We are tr3ring to achieve a similar result in the interrelation of the work of the high school 
and the college, and I think I may say, without committing the faculty to which I have the honor 
to belong to any premature statement, that we are fairly certain to succeed in eliminating an 
additional year somewhere between the second year in the high school and the third year in the 
collq;e. I do not know just how the economies contemplated wQl distribute themselves, but 
it seems already to be reasonably clear that we can squeeze nearly, if not quite, an entire year 
out of the educational system, somewhere in this r^on, and that the outcome of such a process 
will be eminently advantageous for the student. 

A second enterprise in which we have been interested concerns one of the other points 
upon which President Lowell touched, i.e., the fact that our present system puts a premium on 
consideration for the poor or mediocre student as over against securii^ stimulation of the high- 
grade student to do the high-grade thing in the very best way he is able. We have gone about 
the problem in a manner which the University of Missouri has already tested in its oollq;iate 
departments, but we have preferred to make our first experiment in our high school. I may 
say at once that we r^ard the result as eminently promising, although it is perhaps some- 
what early to attempt the formulation of a final judgment. 

Without tiring you with the details of the system, the practical upshot of it is this: that, 
in addition to the somewhat empty Commencement honors occasionally extended to students 
who have attained distinction in their school work, we are now giving a tangible reward in the 
form of excess credit for work done at a very high grade. By virtue of this system, a student 
of unusual capacity may save substantially a full year in his high-school course by carrying his 
work at the highest level. It is a corollary to the system that students who carry their work 
at less than a level of real excellence, even though the grade be a passing one, secure less than 
fuU credit for their work, and in the case of courses carried with really low grades, they are 
actually penalized by the loss of credits. The practical effect of this system in the school has 
been very marked, and it has certainly appealed to the abler students to extend themselves more 
nearly to their full intellectual reach. That the consequences of the system are not disastrous 
in terms of the fitness of the student to enter upon academic work may perhaps be suggested 
by the experience of one boy known to the speaker, who has passed through the school in three 
years and has just entered President Lowell's institution with honors for the entrance examina- 
tions. The records of students of this character in the University of Giicago have been dis- 
tinctly reassuring. The statistics published several years ago by President Lowell certainly 
make it obvious that success in the professional schools is related mudb more directly to the 
grade at which the student carried collegiate work than it is to the particular studies which he 
pursued in collie. His figures also indicated that the higher grades were in a large d^ee 
monopolized by the younger students. From these points of view, therefore, we may well 
feel optimistic of the final success of the plan which we are testing. 
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We have also attempted, although in a much more incidental way, to differentiate our stu- 
dents both in the college and in the high school, grouping together students of unusual ability 
who are likely to be able to progress more rapidly than the average student. Wherever the 
instructional resources of the institution permit this treatment, there can be no question of 
its general wisdom. Both the abler and the less able students are benefited by it, and the 
instructor is much less harassed than under ordinary conditions in the attempt to do justice 
to the extremes of ability in his classes. We all recQgnu^ that in a large class the instructor is 
often confronted with a dilemma, represented by having to choose whether he shall foster the 
interests of the abler students at the expense of hopelessly outstripping the duller and less 
well-prepared, or give special attention to these backward cases at the cost of losing the interest 
of the abler students, thus subjecting them to the risk of altogether enervating intellectual 
surroundings. 

Summarizing very briefly the two points upon which we have chiefly been engaged in our 
effort to deal with the problem of economy of time in education, we have first attempted to 
eliminate all needless and useless duplication of material. We have already cut out one year 
in this fashion, and we hope to eliminate at least one more. Should we succeed, we shall be 
sending our students into the professional schools and the practical imdertakings of life from 
one to two years earlier than is at present the case. Secondly, we have tried to devise means 
for stimulating the high-grade student to do his best work rather than to drift along with the 
average student. We have attacked this problem partly by putting a premium on distinguished 
achievement in terms of the amount of credit given for high-grade work, with a counterbalancing 
dimioishment of credit for less than thoroughly good work. We have also attempted in a small 
way from time to time to divide our classes on the basis of preparation and native ability, so 
that each student might be in a position to go more nearly, than is the general case, at the rate 
his natural capacities permit. 

Mr. Wheeler: I shall be very glad to have the opportunity of saying a few words, but 
they will be very few. A prolific sort of wastage seems to me always to be the building up of 
classifications and grades. We have been afflicted in this country with a tendency to establish 
a great number of differentials in the educational course so as to have S3rstem. I rejoice at the 
movement, that has just been presented by Professor Angell, to annul the force of those grades, 
even though it be by artificial violence. Harvard College in the seventeenth century occupied 
the place of our present preparatory school, college, and the graduate school. We have imdoubt- 
edly suffered in our public-school system by the effort to establish grades, and until we got the 
eight grades fully established we did not know how much damage we were domg to the old 
S3rstem, if it were a system at all, of letting the students go on studying as they might in the 
red schoolhouses and getting through when they no longer could attend school. In this classi- 
fication or development of grades, we had finally reached the point where we had eight grades 
in the lower school, three or four grades in the high school, four grades in the college, and then, 
after we discovered the German \miversities and the degree of Ph.D., three more years arti- 
ficially put on at the top. We have never really made those three years honest. Our graduate 
students in our universities have been mostly hired. We have bought our graduate students. 
They have never had a perfectly genuine place in the university system. They have alwa3rs 
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wanted to be readers or assistants or to have a fellowship or a scholarship. That very fact shows 
that there is no strong demand for them any more than there has been in this d^enerate age 
f<»r clergymen, who have generally had to be lured into the divinity schools. Our graduate 
school I hope is going to assume a more honest, real existence, and I have felt that very likely 
Princeton was making a decided contribution here in the establishment of its graduate school 
QB a somewhat peculiar basis. 

There is a place in our extended and differentiated system where I think there is the danger 
of rot developing, and that is in the collq;e. I am as much in favor of cultural education as 
anyone. I need not say that, but I am unable to overlook what I see plainly in my own institu- 
tion, and what I know that the presidents of other state \iniversities see in theirs, when we bring 
into compaiison the attitude of mind of our engineering students and that of our students who 
are candidates simply for the degree of A.B. in the humanistic and general branches. Our 
engineering students have a pace on. They work with intensity. We cannot help noticing 
the contrasts of these two groups of students, living together in the same \iniversity, belonging 
to the same fraternities, and taking part in the same athletics. We cannot cheat ourselves 
any longer about that, and we cannot conceal it any longer from the general public Students 
in the general courses, as we call them, do not work with the intensity that is characteristic of 
the men in the engineering courses. There is something wrong here. The students who enter 
upon these general courses with us seem to fed that they have ahead of them three or 
four years of easy going, and to this situation may be attributed the whole abuse of 
athletics, and the whole abuse of what we call student life. If it were merely a matter of 
providing a place where gentlemen's sons and young men who are likely to go into business could 
come into contact with the larger life, I should say nothing about it, but I very much question 
whether there is any need of our providing for those young men three years of elegant leisure 
in contact with inspiring ideals such as are offered by the English colleges. I question very 
much whether we are imder obligation to provide anything of that sort for our young men. I 
think the remedy will have to come in our observation of that which makes the work in the 
engineering collies what it is. I think our bo3rs who are pursuing general studies, and are idle 
and lazy about it, fed that they have three years that they can waste more or less. There is 
no pressure upon them. There is no strong power of a life-work present. We must accom- 
modate the course for those yoimg men in some way toward a life-goal, even if it be a pseudo- 
goal. The work must be done as if in relation to a life-work, or it will not go with American 
standards such as we have to deal with. They are lax just as soon as they fed that these studies 
have no relation to anything they are going to do in this active American life. I think we lost 
fearfully in this country when we dallied with the thing we called the dective sjrstem. -We 
know today how much we have lost, how we slipped back, in that thing. Far better that we 
knew five years ago. That was the time when rot struck into our collie and here we are, many 
of us, talking now about getting rid of the college; tdescoping it out of existence by bringing 
the graduate instruction from the top down into it, and pushing the six-year high school up into 
it from underneath, and yet we are not going to get rid of the college. The vested interests 
of those small colleges, vested interests of loyalty, are too strong for us to do anything to get 
rid of them. I believe we have got to present to the young men who are taking what we call 
general courses an opportunity to work as if for a life-goal, and for each one of them a ooiurse 
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of study ought to be laid down and ought to be expected from the beginning of the college course. 
It should be laid down in the case of each student by a con^etent official consulting the indi- 
vidual interests, prescribing for the patient, and prescribing a course that will go through the 
four years, which cannot be changed excq)t at the end of the second year, prescribed in pretty 
exact terms, not in terms of course 5A, but in terms of a certain amoimt of work in a certain 
subject. In that way the course of the individual student may be brought into rdation with 
his expected life-work. That is what I mean by imdertaking to save time and strain. I want 
to do it by getting speed and intensity into the work of the great mass of young men ^o go 
through our coU^e toward the four-year A.B. course, and feel that they have time enough to 
indulge in all these wasteful enterprises that characterize the student's life of today. The college 
has been breeding, while we have been asleep, a lot of ills and mischief that rq>resent the eztrem- 
est form of wastage. The place to correct it is right down there in the coU^e, especially the 
Freshman, Sophomore, and Jimior years of the college. We can correct it and we can correct 
it without wiping out the old college and what it meant. 

Ms. Babcock: May I ask President Lowell, if he will, to tell us just a little bit about the 
status of the three-year man in Harvard ? There is a notion abroad that Harvard has been 
reversing its policy and is not encouraging the three-year plan any more. 

Mr. Lowell: We have, and the number of three-year men is diminishing. That is 
due to two reasons: in the first place, to the atten^)t to discourage it, and in the second place, 
to an increase in the severity of the work so that it is not so easy as it was to get through in 
three years. There is still the liberty to get through in three. 



Mr. Hill: I happen to be a member of the committee of the National Association of 
State Universities that is dealing with this problem, and I have therefore been much interested 
in hearing President Lowell's presentation of it on the part of a similar committee of this Asso- 
ciation. I have been eq)ecially interested to know that two persons on looking over the litera- 
ture on this topic and studying the reports should so differ in their interpretation of the t<^ic 
and of the discussion that is carried on among the school men of the coimtry. 

Take the first point mentioned by President Lowell. He assumes that the object of the 
committees is to eliminate everything but professional education from the universities. I have 
never heard a suggestion of that in the conmiittee meetings, nor do I fiind it in the report which 
he had in his hand here, which was written, I believe, by former President Baker of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. The idea, however, is to emphasiase that the university is a place for 
specialization. It is not easy to mix general and special culture when you mean by general 
culture elementary French, elementary German, elementary Spanish, and elementary every- 
thing else which we do have to a large extent in the Freshman year of nearly all of our imiversities. 
That, I take it, is what these men have in mind primarily when they are emphasizing the uni- 
versity type of instruction in our universities, and complaining that we have too much of the 
college type, by which they really mean the high-school type. 

Now it seems to me quite possible that we should have all the merits in the university 
that President Lowell urges for what he calls the study of general subjects without permitting 
such courses as beginning language courses and the like to count in our universities at all, or 
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without having them offered. The desire of the committees that I have talked with so far as 
the university organization is concerned is to eliminate this elementary work and throw it back 
upon the more dementary schools, and for my part, I have sympathized with that purpose. 
I do not know just how we are going to work it out. 

The second point referred to was the undesirability of uniformity. I agree with President 
Lowell there, with one restriction. I think it highly desirable that we should have imiformity 
in one regard. We should have men in our universities, and not bo3rs. Let us suppose that 
this ^>eeding-up process can be pushed so that we shall have a relatively large number instead 
ci a relatively small number of students, with the same preparation as at present, entering our 
univeraities at sixteen. Shall we not thereby essentially change their character? It happens 
that at present any bright or reasonably bright pupil who gets good instruction in the elementary- 
and high-school grades can easily make college at sixteen. That is one reason why we fed that 
there is waste. It ouf^t not to be possible for them to get into a imiversity at sixteen. If a 
ooQege as a distinct institution is to be maintained for students between the years of sixteen and 
twenty, wdl and good, but that does not furnish a satisfactory standard for a university that 
is supposed to be devoted to sdentific study and professional training. 

I have had a chance to observe this along lines similar to those suggested by Dr. Angell, 
because the University of Missouri, though a public institution, has a complete system of sdiools 
under the control of its board, for education from the first grade to the last grade of high sdiool, 
and we bq;an first by trying the experiment of eliminating the eighth grade. We have succeeded 
in doing that, but instead of eliminating the seventh, we have now filled the grades with more 
content than the eight grades usually have, for we teach four years of a modem language to 
the pupils in the seven grades. If we were permitting them to count that toward hig^-sdiool 
graduation, we should be eliminating one grade additional, but we have not tried to eliminate 
more than the one, and have still seven grades. We have found that pupils of ordinary intd- 
ligence can easily make coU^e in deven grades, whidi would mean normally completion of 
these grades at seventeen years of age. Now that is a very good age for the college, but is it 
a good age for university study, specialization, and profesakmal training? 

Another point that was mentioned had reference to the prospective business man. Why 
sh o uldn't he proceed to specialize in his Junior and Senior years in college subjects like economics, 
that would be likdy to give insight into the fundamental prindples of business and prepare him 
more adequatdy for a business career, instead of loitering for two years more in general training 
courses ? I take it that the reorganization that is thought of by these conmiittees would provide 
for just such a thing. 

Now, if I may refer to the University of Missouri, since Dr. Angell has given me the oppor- 
tunity, we tried the plan of wdghting grades in the University fijrst instead of going to the high 
school first. We have tried that now for I think seven years. We in that way permit certain 
students, if they dioose to, to graduate from the University in less than four years, but we do 
not permit students to graduate after the old S3rstem of adding hours, taking more courses. 
A student cannot register for more than sixteen hours, and if he is to make more than sixteen 
hours, he must do it by superior or excellent work, and from my observation, that is giving much 
better tone to student work than the former practice. I bdieve the suggestion of this came 
originally from Professor Catell, but it was worked out in our miiversity first. It is bdng 
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adopted to some extent in the high schools, but with our certificate system I may point out 
there is one thing we have to watch. If a student is sent to us with less than four years of hi^- 
school training, we have to be very careful to know whether it is a common practice in the 
school from which he comes to graduate students in less than four years. If it becomes a com- 
mon practice, we understand that the excellent and superior grades students are getting there 
do not mean much, but if it is confined to students now and then, we accept them. I think 
that will tend to correct the difficulties mentioned by Professor Wheeler. I think it is doing 
so with us. Some of our faculty feel that we are thus encouraging some of our very best students 
to leave us before the end of the four years, but statistics collected with a view to considering 
that question reveal to us the fact that nearly all of those students stay for graduate work. 

Now, if I may say one word more on the general topic as related to school organization, 
I may point out that the public educators of the country generally feel that there is a waste in 
the elementary and high schools, and they are inclined to center their thought upon the seventh 
and eighth grades, notably the eighth grade. Wherever the experiment is tried of eliminatTng 
the eighth grade, it seems possible to do it without educational loss, and there are a few experi- 
ments that interest me in that connection. I noticed recently that a circular had been issued 
from the faculty of the University of Michigan to the public-school men in that state, encour- 
aging the movement known as the six-six movement, six years in the grade and six in the hig^ 
school. I noticed that there was an implication that a student might in that way secure a 
year of advanced standing in the university. Is that not true ? 

Mr. Hutchins: I think that b so. 

Mr. Hill: In Missouri we have reached the same result by another method, by eliminat- 
ing the eighth grade, and having only seven elementary grades, and then having five years 
in the best high schools. In Kansas City, for instance, where they have long had the seven 
grades in the elementary schools, five years have been tried in the high schools, where the last 
year is organized as distinctly a graduate year, and the work inspected by our faculty. This 
has resulted in eliminating for some students the Freshman work in our imiversity. We have 
also six private institutions in the state that we have classified at their request as junior collies. 
They offer four years of preparatory work and two years of coU^e work, and they admit students 
from the seventh grade wherever the conditions provide for graduation from the elementary 
school on this basis. In other words, Michigan and Missouri are both working on this problem 
in somewhat different ways, one eliminating two and the other one elementary grade, either 
system saving one year. 

I have not felt like hunying in our state the matter of elimination of the seventh grade, 
but have felt that it would be better to enrich the content of the seven grades. 

I sometimes think there is one thing to be feared here, and that is that, with the reduc- 
tion of the grades to six or even seven, many people in the country schools, and especially in 
the small towns, may drop out of school at too early an age. President Wheeler referred to 
the old days in the country schools when boys went on working as long as they could get time 
to attend school in the winter, and I think that was due to the fact that we did not have graded 
schools. If we limit the grades to six, aren't we likely to injure still further the work of our 
country schools ? 
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To return to our universities^ I want to express a feeling that is strong with me, and stronger 
evexy year as I observe universities, that we cannot have a real and true imiversity spirit in 
our institutions when we have 1 50 graduate students and 1,500 Freshmen. That seems to me to 
be the thing we ought to consider carefully, and therefore I am not quite so much interested in 
getting boys into the university at sixteen as in eliminating the work we are now offering to 
the sixteen-year-old bo3rs so that we may approximate more nearly to real university conditions. 
For that reason I did not have full sympathy with the spirit of the leading discussion of the 
morning, for it seemed to me that we were likely to mistake the emphasis that was placed, and 
properly placed, on general academic education — ^mistake it for encouragement of this elementary 
work which really ought to be rel^;ated to the high schools. 

Mr. Lowell: May I say just one word in concluding ? I suppose we are not interested 
in discussing names. We are discussing things. Let us take this question of the difference 
between a coU^e and a university. President Hill says that "universities," as distinguished from 
"colleges," does not mean merely professional schools; and yet we hear constantly expressions 
like this: "The university, that is, the graduate school." Does anyone suppose that our 
graduate schools contain any considerable number of men who do not intend to be professional 
teachers? Is it the desire of the universities to get many men into our graduate schools who 
do not expect to teach ? Is it our desire that the graduate school should be other than a profes- 
sional school for future scholars and teachers ? If it is, we simply rebaptize the college with the 
name "graduate school." If our object is to give in the graduate school a general liberal educa- 
tion which a man is not to use in his professional life, then we simply change the names. If, 
then, all we mean by "bringing in the university spirit" is teaching of a higher grade and leaving 
out elementary work, I agree entirely. But I want to say this, about the age of entrance to 
coU^e: My own belief is that we carry boys too long in baby carriages in this coimtry and treat 
them as incapable of university work at seventeen. To my mind, they are fully capable of it 
at seventeen, if we choose to make them do it. The real question comes down to this: Is your 
university to be a place solely for professional education ? Or is it to be a place in which by 
university methods you give also something else than professional education ? That is the real 
question. It is not of consequence by what name you call it. If we are to put general educa- 
tion into the university above the coU^, we must make a radical change, for that is not what 
we are attempting to do at the present moment. 

President Wheeler says, what is too nearly true, that our colleges have been to some extent 
a failure. Are we ready, therefore, to abandon them ? The question is not whether we are to 
abandon the name of the college, work it over again, and dub it something else. The question is, 
are we to have education not of a strictly professional character above the secondary schools, 
or are we not ? 

In the German system, as I imderstand it, general education ceases with the time that the boy 
is imder rigid school discipline. In the Gynmasium, the boy is still a schoolboy, imder constant 
supervision for certain hours, and his general education stops when that discipline stops. When 
he goes to the university he begins his professional education. Shall we or shall we not adopt 
that plan ? Shall we say, as President Wheeler seems to me to say, and say with a great deal of 
force, that experience shows you cannot get men to work seriously on general education except 
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by the slave-driving process at the school; that in a state of liberty you cannot get men to take 
an interest in subjects that have no direct bearing on their career in life? In the English 
university they certainly do get a very considerable number of men who take their work sen* 
ously, although they have not a professional object in view. 

Let me point out to you, on the other hand, that half of the German university students 
do not take their work seriously, although it is of a purely professional character. They register, 
but do not think of going up for a degree. Must we go to the point of sajring that we cannot 
get up an interest in scholarship unless there is a professional motive? Does not a part of their 
problem arise from the fact that we have taken a false track in our colleges? We have simply 
turned the men loose at their studies, and they have found motives stimulating them to other 
things because we have given them none. Can we not make our students understand that 
excellence in the work of general education is worth while in life? Or can we make American 
youths study only by saying to them that there is a dollar in sight at the end of this course? 
That is what it seems to me the question comes down to. 
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I. NAME 

This organization is called The Association op American Universities. 

n. purpose 

It is founded for the purpose of considering matters of common interest relating to 
graduate study. 

m. MEMBERSHIP 

1. QualificaHons. — ^It is composed of institutions on the North American continent 
engaged in giving advanced or graduate instruction. 

2. InUial Membership. — ^Its initial membership consists of the following institutions: 

University of California 
Catholic University of America 
University of Chicago 
Clark University 
Columbia University 
Cornell University 
Eburvard University 
Johns Hopkins University 
Leland Stanford Junior University 
University of Michigan 
University of Pennsylvania 
Princeton University 
University of Wisconsin 
Yale University 

3. ElecUan of New Members. — Other institutions may be admitted, at the annual 
conference, on the invitation of the Executive Committee, indorsed by a three-fourths 
vote of the members of the Association. 
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IV. MEETINGS 

Tlie Association shall hold an annual conference at such time and place as the Execu- 
tive Committee may direct. 

V. PROGKAM 

The Executive Committee shall prq>are a program for each meeting. 

VI. OFFICEKS 

The officers of the Association shall be President, Vice-President, and Secretary. 
These three, with two others elected by the Association, shall constitute the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Vn. VOTING POWER 

In each conference, each University may have any number of rq>resentatives, but 
each University shall have a single vote. 

Vm. LDOTATION OF POWERS 

No act of the Association shall be held to control the policy or line of action of any 
institution belonging to it. 

RECOMMENDATIONS ADOPTED 

Attention is called to the recommendations adopted by the Association at the 
Seventeenth Annual Conference as follows: 

1. Relative to the publication of a Bibliograpky of American University and CoUege 
Publications (see p. 19). 

2. Resolutions relative to work for the Master's degree in summer sessions (see 
p. 21). 

3. Resolutions authorizLag the appointment of a committee on the subject of 
academic and professional higher degrees, (see p. 22.) 
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THE SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 



FIRST SESSION 



The First Session was called to order at ten o'clock on the morning of Friday, 
August 27, 1915, with Mr. George E. Vincent, of the University of Minnesota, in the 
chair, and Mr. Herman V. Ames, of the University of Pennsylvania, acting as Secretary. 

The following delegates were present: 
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Mr. Benjamin Ide Wheder, president of the University of California, delivered an 
address of welcome. 

Mr, President: The Association of American Universities comes back today to its own — 
it comes back to the place which gave it birth— and I notice the lines of astonishment npon 
your faces. 

Indeed, the University of California, feeling the need of some organization which would 
midertake to co-ordinate the work of the graduate schools, entered into correspondence first of 
all with Harvard University and then with others with a view to the appointment of a com- 
mittee or commission which would bring about common understanding and action regarding 
these matters. We, here, seem to have proceeded in the matter because of difficulties which we 
had and questions which we could not answer. So I welcome you back to the place of 3rour 
birth, although you have never been here before. 

We are exceedingly proud to have you here. Let me speak, not as a Califomian, but as 
one who came here sixteen years ago with no callouses on his feet, and utterly without under- 
standing of the people of this West. They have a strong desire not to enter into the United 
States of America or become part of it, as they are a great and distinct civilization, and they 
love their elbow-room, and do not care to abandon it. But they do like to establish human 
relations with the people from the other parts of the continent, and are extremely desirous of 
knowing what sort or manner of man the eastern high-brow is. They therefore rejoice ^en 
opportunity affords them the chance to have their colleagues come here to see them. They 
are not sure that they have not forgotten the type; and it is to them a refreshment of spirit 
and an encouragement in their work. Their hearts go out to you and they bid me explain their 
feeling toward you. 

I started out to explain the climate of California years ago to a man who was here as 
a del^ate. He was then on his way to the Philippines, and we entered, in September, on 
a peculiar season of heat. I explained how that would soon pass away; and he sat there with 
a patience all his own; and the heat abated not, and the smile on the face of the man who was 
bound to the Philippines abated not. And when I bade him good-bye on the steamer when he 
sailed, the sky was brass and he was calmer and greater than ever. [ApflaMse.] 

I walked down on August 4 some years ago from Bacon Hall, along with Professor Arrhe- 
nius, the famous Swedish scientist; and I explained the climate to hun. I told him how it 
looked as if at any moment it would pour down rain, but "we know it is August, and it will not 
rain." Arrhenius stumped along with his stick, and said nothing but "Humph I Humph 1'' 
And when we arrived at North Hall one hundred yards to the west, it hegdu to pour. [Laughtef^ 
So you see the shortness of my time forbids me explaining to you our climate. 

We shall take you to the Greek Theatre at eleven o'clodc in order to give you the severest 
test we can apply in the matter of heat. 

I might explain also the people of California. They would like me to explain them to you, 
as they would like me to explain you to them. They must not be rated as insane; they must 
not be rated as untruthful; they are a class of people seeking all the time to bring their state- 
ments, as nearly as they can, to the facts; but we are aware that in attempting that task they 
must nevertheless incur the likelihood of being misunderstood by their brethren from the East. 
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They live in a pleasant land, which is exceeding good; and they have no desire to leave 
it even for the ''Pearly Gate"; and if you give them opportunity they will explain it in great 
fulness and with great intensity of utterance. 

Th^ are a people of large heart — Shaving elbow-room in heart as well as in other places, 
niey will not tolerate repression. We have a body of students here on the ground that I am 
delighted you are to see; but they are, as I learned in coming from Cornell, a difiFerent dass of 
men from those I had to deal with in the East They go their own way; and they must have 
their own way. The only way to get on with them is to intimate that your own way is their 
own way. And my colleagues in the faculty, I should like to explain to you; but I am inclined 
to fed that they are more like other people. But I pray God that this meeting and the other 
meeting shortly to be hdd will inure toward the establishment of a more perfect harmony in 
our profession. 

It seems to me that great good may come from the efforts of the newly formed Association 
of American Professors, if only that assodaticm will address itself to what I concede to be 
needed in the relations of professors with other bodies — the chief need of the day — ^the estab- 
lishment of a standard in our profession today. And I trust that they will co-operate and aid 
the &tculty in the task of purging itself— purging itself by putting out material that has grown 
stale and represents misstatement. 

Speaking then for them all, I shall not undertake any further to explain things, but rather 
tell you what I know is in the hearts of all these people here. They would like to have you 
here all the time; but if they cannot have you all the time, they want to have you very much 
during the time you are here; and if you will allow them they will kill you: they will entertain 
you. The dangerous thing in California in shuffling off the mortal coil arises on the score of 
alimentation. We want you to have enough to eat while you are here, and we want you to 
understand our sunlight, our sunshine, and our cheer; and we want you to understand that 
our hearts are warm to you, and are open. 

The regular business meeting was postponed until the Third Session. 

The chair announced as members of the Committee on the Press Mr. George M. 
Stratton, of the University of California, and Mr. E. D. Adams, of Leland Stanford 
Jimior University. 

Mr. Cassius J. Keyser, on behalf of Columbia University, presented a paper entitled 
"Faculty Share in University Control," prepared by Mr. John Dewey, of Columbia 
University. The paper was discussed by Messrs. Comstock (p. 32); Lovejoy (p. 33); 
Taft (p. 33); and Ejnbree (p. 33). At this point a recess was taken to attend the 
University meeting at the GredL Theatre. 



SECOND SESSION 

The Second Session was called to order at 2 : 30 p.m., with Mr. Vincent, of the Uni- 
versity of Miimesota, in the chair. The discussion of Mr. Dewey's paper was continued 
by Messrs. Hill (pp. 34, 38); Adams (p. 35); Pritchett (p. 36); Crdghton (pp. 36, 38); 
Lovejoy (p. 37); and Blackmar (p. 39). 
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The chair announced the appomtment of the following persons to the Committee 
on Nominations: Mr. David P. Barrows, of the University of Calif omia, cfaainnan, 
Mr. RoUin D. Salisbury, of the University of Chicago, Mr. Cassius J. Keyser, of Columbia 
University, Mr. Karl E. Guthe, of the University of Michigan, and Mr. Edwin R- 
Embree, of Yale University. 

Mr. Armin O. Leuschner, on behalf of the University of California, presented a 
paper on ^'The Organization and Budget of the Graduate School in Its Relation to the 
Other Schools of the University." This paper was discussed by Messrs. Wheeler (p. 49) ; 
Leuschner (pp. 49, 50, 51, 53); Babcock (pp.49, 53, 56); F. N. Scott (p. 50); Pritchett 
(PP- So> 52, S3); Guthe (pp. 51, 52, 56); Ames (pp. 52, 57); Comstock (p. 53); Lovejoy 
(p. 54); Kennelly (p. 56); and Hollander (p. 57). 

On motion the meeting adjourned. 



TfflRD SESSION 

The Third Session was called to order on the morning of Saturday, August 28, with 
Mr. Vincent, of the University of Minnesota, in the chair. 

The minutes of the preceding Conference were approved as printed . 

The Treasurer presented the following financial report which had been approved 
by the Executive Conunittee : 

Receipts: 

Balance on hand November 2, 19x4 $1,935.31 

Aflaessments 880.00 

Interest to August 3, X915 33-<^ 

$3348.87 

EXPENDFTURES: 

Postage and stationery $ x8.oo 

Printing of programs, etc., for 19x4 meeting 9. 75 

Express charges .34 

Reporting Proceedings of the Sixteenth Conference 103.86 

Printing Proceedings of the Sixteenth Conference 339. 58 

Convention photograph x.35 

Executive Committee expenses 6.00 

Committee on the Classification of Colleges expenses .... i4-55 
Charges for distributing and transactions of Proceedings Qess November 

lOy 19x4, credit memorandmn of $1.50) H-4<^ 



$407.79 
Balance on hand $3^x.o8 



$3,848.87 
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The report was accq>ted and referred, at the request of the Treasurer, to an Auditing 
Committee appointed by the President, consisting of Messrs. Thomas H. Macbride and 
George C. Comstock, whose report follows: 

The President of the Association of American Universities and the Auditing Committee, 

appointed to audit the accounts of the Secretary-Treasurer of this organization, Mr. Herman V. 

Ames, beg to report that they have eicamined all reports and vouchers submitted by the 

Secretary-Treasurer and find the same to be correct. 

[Signed\ Thomas H. Macbride 

[Signed] George C. Comstock 

The Secretary presented the report of the Committee on Bibliography of University 
and College Publications as communicated by Mr. E. C. Richardson, librarian of Prince- 
ton University, chairman, as follows: 

First, that the method of the catalogue shall be that of the Publishers* Trade-List Annualt 
each university or college co-operating furnishing 500 copies of the list of its own publications 
printed in a uniform size suitable for binding together. 

Second, that this be iadezed, but the index limited to what can be done on the I500 appro- 
priation and any balance that there may be on sales above the cost of assembling, binding, and 
issuing the catalogues. 

The Committee has prepared a model list for the guidance of the various universities, and 
has formulated the various discussions and directions as to scope, method of preparation, etc, 
to secure as much uniformity as possible in the various lists. If authorized and instructed to 
proceed, it will modify its rules and suggestions, and prepare an invitation to co-operate to be 
sent out with the model list and code of suggestions. In the request to co-operate, we should 
probably suggest that the responsibility for preparing the Ust should be laid in each case on the 
university library. 

The Secretary reported that the Executive Committee had voted to report to the 
Association that it approved of the plan of the Committee on Bibliography, it being 
understood that the list will include only scholarly publications. It was moved and 
seconded that the plans should be approved and that the appropriation of $500 be made 
to carry it out. After a brief discussion in which Messrs. Seashore, Leuschner, and 
Salisbury participated, the motion was adopted. 

The report of the representative of the Association appointed to co-operate with the 
Bureau of Education was presented. 

Mr. Saiisbxtry: Last year the Assodation was asked to name a representative for the 
Committee which the Bureau of Education proposed to form to consider the question of the 
classification of American ooUeges. The committee was called together in Washington last 
November, and, in addition to the Bureau of Education, there were represented at that meeting 
the following: New England Association of CoUeges and Secondary Schools; Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland; Assodation of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Southern States; North Central Association of Colleges and 
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Secondary Schools; Association of American Universities; National Association of State 
Universities; American Medical Association; Society for the Promotion of Engmeering Edu- 
cation; Association of American Collies.' 

When the Committee met, it appeared that many of its representatives had been sent with 
explicit instructions to oppose, to the end, any classification which grouped collies into Class I, 
Class n, Class III, etc. 

The discussion of the Committee was informal, but it was agreed that a series of data con- 
cerning the collies of the United States should be gathered and put into such form that any 
university might make its own classification of collies. 

A series of ten or twelve points on which information was to be collected was agreed upon. 
These points were to be formulated later and sent out by the Bureau of Education to members 
of the Committee. I am told that these points were formulated and sent out frcnn Washington 
a few da3rs since. I have not seen them, but some of the points involved were (i) the annual 
income, (2) the ratio of the numbers of the faculty to the niunbers of students, (3) the number 
of hours of instruction per week called for from members of the faculty, (4) the number of 
graduate courses, (5) the number of the faculty holding dq;rees higher than the Bachelor's, 
and various others points which seemed to the Committee relevant. When these questions are 
finally agreed upon, the information concerning the collies will be collected and formulated. 

It was agreed that the first questions formulated should have to do with institutions giving 
liberal arts courses. 

It was voted that the report be received and filed. 

The Secretary then reported from the Conference of Deans the following resolutions 
adopted by the Conference, which he had been instructed to lay before the Association: 

Whes£AS, The Association of American Universities in its twelfth aimual conference 
tended to favor the idea that the Master's d^ree should be granted only for work of graduate 
character; 

Whereas, Discussion among the Deans of the Graduate Faculties reveals wide variation of 
practice on this point as well as with reference to residence requirements for this d^ree, there- 
fore 

Resolvedf firsiy That it is the sense of the meeting of Deans that the Association should 
reaffirm its belief that the Master's degree should stand for at least one year of bona fide grad- 
uate study, second f That all institutions in this Association should maintain a minimum residence 
requirement of one year, and ikirdf That where work done in summer sessions is accq>ted in 
lieu of work in the regular session of a university the practical equivalent in time should be 
demanded, which should in no case be less than four sessions of six weeks each. 

It was moved and seconded that the resolutions be accepted. A discussion followed. 
Mr. Salisbury moved the adoption of the resolutions with the exception of the third 
provision in the final paragraph. The motion was seconded and discussion followed 

'Two other associations which have been requested by the Bureau to appoint representatives and are ex- 
pected to do so are the Association of American Law Schools and the Association of American Agricultural 
Colleges and Experiment Stations. 
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which was participated in by Messrs. Guthe, Salisbury, Comstock, Blackmar, Barrows, 
Creighton, Lovejoy, Hill, Keyser, Leuschner, and Seashore. A vote was taken by 
roll-call, the motion being lost; Ayes 3, Nays 13. Mr. Comstock then moved to sub- 
stitute for the third clause in the last paragraph, the following paragraph: ^' When candi- 
dacy for the Master's degree is conducted through smnmer sessions the required work 
should be the full equivalent of that otherwise required for the degree sought. The 
resident work in such candidacy should be in amount not less than four summer sessions 
of six weeks' duration." This motion was seconded. A discussion followed in which 
the following persons took part: Messrs. Embree, Guthe, Hollander, Lovejoy. Mr. 
Lovejoy moved to amend the amendment by adding at the end, ''This resident work 
shall in all cases be supplemented by a suitable amount of definite work carried on 
between the simomer sessions." This amendment was not seconded. Discussion was 
resumed by Messrs. Comstock, Leuschner, Blackmar, Babcock, Hollander, and HiU. 
Mr. Babcock moved to strike out the last clause of the amendment which reads: ''Resi- 
dent work in such candidacy should be in amount not less than four summer sessions of 
six weeks' duration." On roU-call the Secretary announced the motion as lost, votes 
standing Ayes 4, Nays 11. Vote was then taken by roU-caU on the original amendment 
and it was adopted, the vote standing Ayes 12, Nays 4, one university not voting. Mr. 
Lovejoy moved that a Committee of Three be appointed by the chair to investigate the 
practice of the members of this Association and to report at the next meeting upon the 
requirements for the Master's degree. The motion was seconded. As a result of roU- 
call on this motion it was lost, the vote standing Ayes 6, Nays 10. 

Mr. Hill then moved to amend the last clause of the resolution by substituting the 
word "five" for "four," so that the resolution should read "not less than five summer 
sessions of six weeks' duration." This motion was seconded and was discussed by 
Messrs. Macbride and Leuschner. The amendment was then put to vote, and as a 
result of the roU-call it was adopted, the vote standing Ayes 9, Nays 6, one university 
not voting. The resolutions as amended were then adopted by viva voce^ and as amended 
are as follows: 

Whes£AS, The Association of American Universities in its twelfth aimual conference 
tended to favor the idea that the Master's d^ree should be granted only for work of graduate 
character; 

Whebeas, Discussion among the Deans of the Graduate Faculties reveals wide variation 
(rf practice on this point as well as with reference to residence requirements for this d^ree, 
therefore 

Resolved f firsts That it is the sense of the meeting that the Association shall reaffirm its 
belief that the Master's d^ree should stand for at least one year of bone fide graduate study, 
second f That all institutions in this Assodation should maintain a minimum residence require- 
ment of one year, and ihirdf That when candidacy for the Master's deg]?ee is conducted through 
summer sessions the required work should be the full equivalent of that otherwise required for 
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the d^ree sought The resident work in such candidacy should be in amount not less than 
five summer sessions of six weeks' duration. 

% 

A second resolution was then reported from the Deans' Conference which reads as 
follows: "The Deans' Conference voted to recommend to the Association that a Com- 
mittee be appointed to report to the Association on the subject of academic and pro- 
fessional higher degrees." It was moved and seconded that this recommendation be 
adopted. After a brief debate tiie motion was adopted. 

A resolution in regard to the use of the metric system was presented to the Asso- 
ciation. The Committee reported that it had been unable to consider the subject, but 
reports it to the Association for its consideration. This resolution is as follows: 

Whes£AS, The international system of weights and measures is already employed almost 
exclusively for scientific work in all parts of the world, and in all public affairs in most of the 
countries of the globe, and 

Whekeas, The metric system is much simpler, shorter, and more definite than the English 
system of weights and measures in customary American use, and 

Whereas, The general introduction of the metric S3rstem in America and American edu- 
cational institutions would tend to greater international unity and mutual understanding. 

Resolved, That the Association of American Universities recommends the use of the metric 
system in university records, publications, and researches. 

It was moved and seconded that the resolution be adopted. Brief debate foUowed 
in which it was pointed out that it seemed inadvisable to adopt resolutions not bearing 
directly on the objects of the Association. It was accordingly moved and seconded that 
there be substituted for this resolution the following: Resolved, ''That the Secretary be 
instructed to use the metric s}rstem hereafter in the Association's publications." This 
motion was carried and the substitute was then adopted. 

The Secretary then reported several matters from the Executive Committee. The 
Committee reported that it had considered the qualifications of one university which 
had been suggested for membership in the Association and that it was not convinced 
that the university in question has a sufficiently strong graduate school to warrant its 
admission at present to the Association of American Universities. Accordingly, the 
Executive Conunittee makes no recommendations for new members at this meeting. 

The Executive Committee further reported that the State University of Iowa had 
renewed its invitation to the Association to hold its next annual meeting with it. In 
the opinion of the Executive Committee it was thought desirable to follow the practice 
of alternating between the East and the West, and inasmuch as this year's convention 
had been held on the Pacific Coast it was thought desirable that the meeting be held in 
the East next year. The Committee, therefore, recommended that the place for the 
next meeting be left to the discretion of the incoming Executive Committee. This 
recommendation was agreed to. 
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The Ccmmittee reported that an invitation had been received from the United 
States Department of State and from the Bureau of Pan-American Affairs for this 
Association to be represented by a delegate at the Second Pan-American Scientific 
Congress which is to be held in Washington between December 27, 1915, and January 8, 
1916. The Conunittee recommended to the Association that this invitation be accq)ted 
and that the appointment of a delegate be left to the incoming Committee. A motion 
was then made approving this recommendation.' 

The Committee on Nominations reported as follows: 

For Presidentr— The representative of the State University of Iowa. 

For Vke-Presidentr— The representative of Johns Hopkins University. 

For Secretary and Treasurei^-The representative of the University of Pennsylvania (to 
serve for a period of five years from 1913). 

For additional members of the ExectUive CammUiee— The representatives of the University 
of Missouri and Indiana University. 

These officers were thereupon elected. 

Mr. Kendric C. Babcock, chairman of the Committee on the Classification of Uni- 
versities and Colleges, presented a brief report of progress. It was voted to accq>t the 
report and continue the Committee. 

Mr. Charles D. Maiz, on behalf of the Leland Stanford Junior University, then 
presented a paper on '^ Outside Remunerative Work by Professors." The paper was 
discussed by Messrs. Hollander (p. 64) ; Thomas (p. 65) ; and Kennelly (p. 66). 

On motion the following resolution was presented and adopted by a rising vote: 

Resolved J That the Association of American Universities would convey an expression of 
profound appreciation and thanks to all those in California who have so generously contributed 
to the success of this meeting, and would make esi>ecial acknowledgment of the gradous 
hospitality of the University of California, the Leland Stanford Junior University, the Uni- 
versity Club of San Francisco, the Faculty Club of the University of California, President and 
Mrs. Wheeler, Dean and Mrs. Leuschner, and Miss Phoebe A. Hurst. 

On motion the meeting adjourned. 



CONFERENCE OF DEANS 

In connection with the meetings of the Association, two sessions of the Conference 
of Deans and Other Administrative Officers of the Graduate Schools were held at the 
University of California in the afternoon and evening of August 26. Fourteen 

' Hennan V. Ames, of the Univcnity of Pemuylvama, was subBequently ^>pointed as such ddegate. 
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universities were represented at these sessions, as also the Bureau of Education. Mr. 
Roland D. Salisbury, of the University of Chicago, was chosen chairman, and Mr. 
Herman V. Ames, of the University of Pennsylvania, acted as secretary. 

The first session was devoted to a discussion of the subject '* Siunmer Sessions and 
the Master's Degree." At the conclusion of this session a resolution was adopted pro- 
viding for the appointment by the chair of a Committee of Three to formulate a 
statement in r^ard to summer-school work and the Master's degree. The chairman 
appointed the representatives of the Universities of Missouri, Cornell, and Iowa as 
this Committee. 

The second session assembled at 8:00 p.m. The report of the Committee, which 
consisted of Mr. A. Ross Hill, of the University of Missouri, Mr. James E. Creighton, of 
Cornell University, and Mr. Carl E. Seashore, of the State University of Iowa, was 
presented. After discussion and slight amendment, the report was adopted by a vote 
of 8 to 4. This report, which it was voted to present to the Association for its approval, 
follows: 

Whereas, The Association of American Universities in the twelfth annual conference 
tended to favor the idea that the Master's d^^ree should be granted only for work on graduate 
character; 

Whereas, Discussion among the Deans of Graduate Faculties reveals wide variation of 
practice on thb point as well as with reference to residence requirements for this degree, there- 
fore 

Resohedf firsts That it is the sense of the meeting of Deans that the Association should 
reaffirm its belief that the Master's degree should stand for at least one year of bona fide grad- 
uate study, second. That all institutions in the Association should maintain a minimum residence 
requirement of one year, and third, That where work done in summer sessions b accq>ted in lieu 
of work in the regular session of a university, the practical eqiiivalent in time should be demanded 
which should in no case be less than four sessions of six weeks each. 

The second topic discussed by the Conference was that of the use of the Master's 
degree for professional courses. To give concrete examples, should the degrees of 
Master of Agriculture, Master of Architecture, or Master of Forestry be used instead 
of graduate in Agriculture, graduate in Architecture, or graduate in Forestry ? The 
topic tmder consideration involved the question whether the Master's degree should be 
reserved exclusively for academic courses or should also be used for these professional 
courses. After a general discussion of the subject it was voted to recommend to the 
Association that a Committee be appointed to report to the Association on the general 
subject of "Academic and Professional Higher Degrees." 
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MEETmCS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

A meeting of the Executive Committee was held on Friday, August 27, at 9:00 
A.1C. Those present were: President, University of Minnesota represented by President 
George E. Vincent; Vice-President, Yale University represented by Mr. Edwin R. 
Embree; Secretary and Treasurer, University of Pennsylvania represented by Dean 
Herman V. Ames; additional member. State University of Iowa represented by Presi- 
dent Thomas H. Macbride and Dean Carl E. Seashore. Princeton University was not 
represented. 

The minutes of the previous meeting of the Executive Conunittee held on Janu- 
ary 29, 191 5, were approved. The report of the Secretary was presented and accepted. 
The Treasurer's report was presented and upon motion it was voted to refer the same 
to the Association. 

The report of the Committee on Bibliography of University and College Publi- 
cations was presented. The Committee voted to refer the same to the Association with 
approval on the understanding that the list should include only scholarly publications. 

The application from one university for admission to the Association was taken up. 
After deliberation it was voted to postpone further consideration until the following day. 

The second meeting of the Executive Committee was held on Saturday, August 28, 
at 9:00 A.M. Consideration of the application for admission to the Association pending 
was renewed. On motion it was resolved that the Executive Committee should report 
to the Association that it had considered the qualifications of one university which had 
been suggested for membership in the Association and that the Committee was not 
convinced that this university had a sufficiently strong graduate department to warrant 
its admission to the Association of American Universities at this time; accordingly the 
Executive Committee made no recommendations at this meeting. 

It was voted to reconmiend to the Association that the place and time for the next 
annual meeting of the Association should be left to the decision of the incoming Executive 
Committee. 

Upon motion the Committee adjourned. 
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FACULTY SHARE IN UNIVERSITY CONTROL 

PAPER PSEPARED ON BEHALF OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY BY MR. DEWEY AND 

READ BY MR. KEYSER 

My purpose in this paper is to suggest some of the reasons for giving the teaching 
body in universities a greater share in the control of university policies; and then to 
sketch a method by which this may most readily be brought about. I assmne without 
argument that there is much dissatisfaction felt by most faculties at present, because so 
many important questions, educational directly and educational or administrative 
secondarily, are settled without their active participation; and that, after all allowances 
for weaknesses of human nature have been made, the essence of the feeUng is justified. 
It is an undesirable anomaly that fundamental control should be vested in a body of 
trustees or regents having no immediate connection with the educational conduct of our 
institutions. 

For convenience of discussion, control may be considered in four aspects. The 
first concerns the initiation of new developments, the founding of new schools or colleges 
within the university, or new Unes of work involving a considerable expenditure of funds. 
So far as I am aware, this matter is almost universally reserved for the trustees in con- 
sultation with executive officers, faculties generally having no official knowledge until 
action has been taken. The second concerns action which modifies existing courses — 
conditions of entrance and graduation, etc. Here faculties generally have the initiative, 
but cases are not infrequent where trustees negate the action of a faculty or seriously 
alter its terms. The third has to do with appointments and dismissals. Here custom, if 
not constitutional legislation, leaves the first step in appointments with the faculty — 
not, however, as a rule with the faculty as a body, but with the head of a department or 
the department as a whole in consultation with the president. In dismissals, the initiative 
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is more frequently taken by the trustees than in appointments. Cases of discipline of 
students are generally left practically entirely with the faculty. Intervention by the 
trustees is usually regarded on all hands as an interference, and sometimes as a scandalous 
one. It is accordingly left out of account in the subsequent discussion, although it is 
reported that in an otherwise reputable New England college the governing board has 
recently decreed that no expulsions can be made except by its express action. 

It is obvious — ^at least to the writer — that, while the desirable division between 
trustees and faculties is that the former should be trustees of funds and the latter the 
guardians of all educational interests, financial and educational matters overlap. Faculty 
legislation may involve the expenditures of funds, and the governing board may not 
have the funds at hand, or may have reasons for thinking that a better distribution of 
available funds may be made. I fancy that this is the reason why the initiation of new 
policies has been so generally monopoliased by trustees. The monopoly is, however, a 
serious matter. Branching out in new lines of work when new funds are at hand en- 
croaches on work already undertaken, if not directly, then by preventing expansions 
which otherwise might occur. Consequently faculties have a very direct interest in the 
matter. In the second place, when faculties have nothing to say in such affairs, when 
they are not kept officially informed of the existence of funds making new developments 
possible, and asked at least to suggest plans and measures, one of the chief motives to an 
intelligent interest in the affairs of the institution as a whole is left untouched. The 
most important business which could come before a faculty does not come before it. In 
consequence, faculty meetings are likely to be taken up largely with routine and per- 
functory matters, and are attended in a perfunctory way which enlists neither interest, 
serious reflection upon fundamental educational questions, nor loyalty to the institution 
as a whole. I am convinced that a large part of the critical attitude of faculties toward 
the administration of the institutions to which they belong is due to the fact that, not 
having been taken into counsel in matters of chief importance, they fed that they are "out 
of it.'' The policies of the institution are not theirs; they have no particular responsi- 
bility for developing the plans they are expected to carry out Even on the supposition 
that their criticisms are more or less ungrounded, the state of affairs is deplorable and 
remediable. If they knew the entire situation, with the reasons for actions taken, and 
the difficulties in the way of other plans (as they would if they were consulted before 
action was taken), grounds for suspicion and latent antagonism would be lacking. If 
they had a responsible share in the action, loyal co-operation would follow. 

I know it is sometimes stated that university teachers are too impractical and too 
individualistic to be trusted to work together in such matters. They are even some- 
times said to be intrinsically querulous and cranky. There is no doubt that highly 
specialized work develops an individualistic spirit. A colleague of mine once remarked 
to me that college teachers were the easiest men in the world to drive and the hardest to 
lead. There is no doubt that specialism tends to foster an interest in departmental 
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matters at the expense of general educational interest — concern with the policies of the 
university as a whole. But these facts would seem to be good reasons for following a 
course which would counteract the tendencies instead of fostering them. And it is 
unjust to the men in question to permit such charges without asking how far the obnoxious 
qualities of impracticality and fault-finding have been generated by existing methods 
of university control. Grown men with a high degree of intellectual training and often 
with wide reputations in their special branches do not enjoy being treated as children. 
And when everjrthing is boiled down, that is what a system comes to which puts ultimate 
control in the hands of a body of men of business, lawyers, clergymen, and politicians with 
no direct contact with education. It is wholly unfair to take a state of affairs where 
teachers are lacking in responsibility for the conduct of their institutions in fundamental 
points as a measure for what would happen if adequate responsibility were granted. 

The reasons assigned for giving the faculty a greater share in the formulation of new 
departures and developments apply in their degree to the second point — ^the modification 
of existing policies. That a faculty should give months to the investigation and discussion 
of some educational topic only to have its decision turned down by a body of outsiders 
which happens to have legal authority is almost too absurd for serious discussion. As 
a principle of the conduct of higher education it would seem to belong in Alice in 
Wonderland. That faculties take it as a sign of distrust of their own competency, that 
they attribute it to ignorance, or to a casual opposition based upon the fact that such 
measures did not happen to exist when some influential trustee went to college, is not 
unnatural. It is not wholly surprising that they sometimes attribute it to the sinister 
influence of an administrative officer who, not having had his own way in faculty-meeting, 
more readily secures it in the privacy of a trustees' meeting. No doubt the faculties are 
sometimes wrong and the governing board sometimes right in these cases. But the 
reverse is also the case. And a complete concentration of responsibility in the hands of 
those directly engaged in educational work would tend to increase the wisdom of their 
action and their interest in correcting such mistakes as they would undoubtedly make 
from time to time. The suggestion made below for a standing conference committee 
would secure, moreover, the point of view of the trustees getting a hearing. 

With respect to appointments, it is inevitable that trustees should leave them for 
the most part, save in the case of new departments or headships, to the faculty. The 
difficulty here is, I think, primarily in the fact that recommendations are made by a 
person interested in pushing a single department, or perhaps not enough interested to 
compete with more energetic and skilful persons. Of the remedy I have something to 
say below. Here I would only point out that since the recommendation is now usually 
made to the president, the latter is put in the difficult position of being a kind of final 
arbiter on the competing claims submitted to him. Consequently disappointments and 
complaints are visited upon him, although he is probably doing the best he can under the 
circumstances. I hope I do not exaggerate the importance of my impression; but I 
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feel bound to say, after some thirty years' escperience in college teaching, that I think 
much the larger part of the criticism now visited upon the presiding head of an institution 
is really due to the system of government by trustees, which leads the faculty to r^ard 
the president as essentially a member of that outside body and only incidentally a mem- 
ber of the faculty. This tendency is most acute in connection with dismissals. Every- 
body inside knows of some such cases where the dismissal has been instigated by the 
action of some head of a department or by a department. But in the public mind, the 
president alone is held responsible. In other cases, the action is pushed by the governing 
board and yet the president gets the blame. Only within the last year have I seen a 
marked tendency in such cases to hold the trustees to account, instead of blaming the 
president, who bulks chiefly in the public eye. More organized participation of the 
faculty in matters of dismissals and appointments is required, I am convinced, in order that 
the relationships of the presidential office to the faculty and to the public may become 
more nearly nonnal. 

The changes which seem to me to be indicated may be briefly stated. In the first 
place, they consist, as already intimated, in giving the faculty an active and responsible 
share as a faculty in the development of all new policies — ^those which look ahead and 
determine the future of the institution — and in leaving it in final control of the ordinary 
educational legislation of the institution. In many universities, this defines a somewhat 
remote ideal. But there is one step which may easily be taken at once. The faculty may 
elect a committee on policy and legislation — ^thenameisno greatmatter— which shall confer 
with a like standing committee of the trustee. In very large institutions, the field might 
be divided and more than one such conference committee formed. This is a very simple 
piece of machinery, in some degree of formal or informal organization it is already found 
in a number of our higher institutions. As a method of reducing the anomalies of the 
present situation, it commends itself more to me than does any of the more elaborate 
schemes which have been urged. The essentials are that the faculty conference com- 
mittee should be elected; that joint meetings should have an official and not merely a 
personal status; that all new measures under consideration by the governing board 
should be made known to the committee and discussed by its members before adoption; 
that no legislation of faculties shoidd be vetoed or altered without thorough discussion 
by the joint committee. In all important matters, the committee should report matters 
to the faculty by which it is elected, and receive instructions from it. The faculty should 
also have power, of course, to refer questions to the trustees through the medium of the 
joint conunittee — such questions as may not involve legislation but which concern the 
general state of the university. I believe that such a plan tried over a period of years 
woidd go far to remedy the evils which are at present the ground of criticism and com- 
plaint. Regular intercourse, on an official, not a personal basis, would cultivate mutual 
understanding and respect. Faculties would have such an authorized channel of inter- 
course with the trustees that they would appreciate their req)onsible share in university 
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control. There is nothing revolutionary about the measure, but it would secure a basis 
for further evolution of faculty control as eiqperienoe revealed the particular steps 
advisable. 

As r^ards appointments and dismissals, I think some additional machinery is 
advisable. There are serious objections urged against a discussion of such personal 
matters in open faculty meeting. Just how serious they may be in practice, I do not 
know, never having had any experience with the plan. But if they are weighty, there 
is an alternative between that plan and the one now usually followed. A fairly large 
standing committee representing different closely connected parts of a university may be 
elected; many institutions now have such a committee on ''instruction'' or ''education" 
or some such name. All recommendations for appointments, promotions, and increases 
of salary could be made by departments through this committee. Its business would be 
to gather information, to weigh recommendations, not merely on personal ground, but 
with reference to a well-balanced development of the university as a whole. Appoint- 
ments and promotions would then become a matter of general universal policy, and less 
an affair of competition among departments than at present. The president and trustees 
would be protected from suspicion and criticism if recommendations were made through 
such a channel. In the institution with which I am connected a committee on instruction 
has had all matters involving budget changes referred to it for the last two years, and has 
informally exercised the functions just described. Of course, it is too soon to pass upon 
all the results, but it may be said that the engendering of jealousy and rivalry which 
has been urged as an objection has been conspicuous for its absence. 

Such a committee should also have power to look into all proposed dismissals, and 
to give a hearing to any person who regards his proposed dismissal as unjust. Such a 
course would in effect secure the possibility of a trial by peers; it would insure reasonable 
certainty in the tenure of office, while providing a method for the dismissal of unworthy or 
incompetent teachers. It is sometimes said that the present method is in the interests of 
instructors, as it does not involve a publicity harmful to their future career in the case 
of misfits. Such persons would not be likely to clamor for a hearing which would involve 
unnecessary publicity. On the other hand, the method would automatically exclude 
the possibility of dismissed persons raising the cry of personal injustice, or vengeance, or 
infringement on academic freedom. For it is reasonable to suppose that the public 
would come to accept any HismisgAl which was approved by a representative body of the 
teacher's colleague after opportunity for a judicial hearing. In case of a difference of 
opinion developing between the faculty committee and the trustees with reference to 
a dismissal, there should be, of course, oi^rtunity for an official conference. 

There may be a feeling that such an extension of the rights and duties of the faculty 
as has been outlined would throw upon it a burden which would encroach upon teaching 
and research. Accordingly, I shall make a suggestion which is indirectly if not directly 
relevant to my subject. I think faculties might well learn from the experience of dties 
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having coxninission government. If the legislative prerogatives of faculties were extended 
there might well be an elected administrative committee (subject to recall) which should 
have large discretionary powers in administrative details. Faculty meetings are now 
often kept busy — rafter a fashion — ^with all kinds of perfunctory detail matters about 
Student A and Student B. They also tend — or at least such is the conviction resulting 
from my experience — ^to make too hard-and-fast rules, which multiply red tape and call 
for constant requests for exceptions. In all matters relating to the progress of students, 
the faculty might well confine itself to legislation on broad principles and leave to its 
administrative commission the working out of specific applications. Such a course 
would secure to faculties the necessary time to consider matters of greater import. 

In conclusion, I may say that I venture to presume that the fact that I happen 
to be at the present time the president of a recently formed association of university 
professors is the chief reason why I, rather than someone else, was invited to prepare this 
paper. However that may be, I feel authorized, although without any official authority 
whatever, to say that I am sure that that body, representing as it does the teaching 
interests, desires relationships of hearty mutual sympathy and co-operation with this 
body, representing as it does primarily the administrative interests of our higher institu- 
tions. Any suggestions or recommendations which this Association as the older and 
more experienced body may wish to bring to the attention of the new Association will 
receive, I am sure, the most attentive and respectful consideration. Accordingly I 
venture to request such co-operation on your part in the many matters of conmion 
interest. 



DISCUSSION OF FACULTY SHARE IN UNIVERSITY CONTROL 

Mr. Comstock: Refening to the various conferences of committees between the faculty 
and the trustees in a considerable number of institutions as set forth in the paper, I should 
like to be a little more fully informed as to the experience of these institutions. We have such 
a committee and it came into being upon action, not by the faculty, but by the Rq;ents. The 
Regents decided that they wanted more direct communication with the faculty, and they 
requested the faculty to appoint a conmiittee for conference with a similar body a^qpointed 
by themselves. Such a committee has been in existence with us for three years. Its sessions 
have not been frequent, but they have been of considerable importance and advantage to the 
institution. 

As a measure of detail, I may note that at those sessions no vote is ever taken by the entire 
committee. The regent members vote separately, and the faculty members vote separate^, 
and no action is considered binding upon either fraction of the committee. Each reports to 
the body which appointed it. We do not fed we have reached the limit of the usefidness of 
such a commission, but we think it is an experiment worthy of trial, and we should be pleased 
to learn of the experiences of other bodies elsewhere. 
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The Chatbman; Do any others wish to make a report ? 

Mr. Love joy: The University of Utah has, I believe, no representative in this body. 
It will, therefore, perhaps be of interest to mention the former and the present practice there. 
Some friction arose in that University some two or three years ago, and at that time the faculty 
petitioned the Board of Rq^ents, asking that a conference be held between the two bodies, with 
a view to the removal of the mismiderstandings which had arisen. The Board of Rq^ents, 
through its secretary, responded only by saying that the petition had been received and laid on 
the table. That incident has had a great deal to do with the more recent unpleasantness in the 
University of Utah, of which everyone here has heard. In consequience of the difficulty there 
last March, the Board of Regents has now created a ''Faculty Relations" Conmuttee of the 
Board; and has also authorized the creation by the faculty of an Administrative Council with 
power to make recommendations to the Board of R^ents upon all matters pertaining to the 
educational policy and educational administration of the University — ^including all questions 
concerning which the president has power to make recommendations. The plan has been in 
operation but a short time, and the result is perhaps problematical under the conditions there 
prevailing. But in princq>le it seems to be a well-worked-out plan. This Administrative 
Council at Utah has power to request a conference with the Faculty Relations Committee of the 
Board of Rq;ents whenever it desires. 

T&E Chairman: We should like to have a report from Yale as to the self-government of 
the academic faculty. 

Mr. Ta?t: Mr. President, I think Mr. Embree b here and he understands the details 
better than I do. 

I have been a member of the faculty and of the corporation also, and when I became a 
member of the &culty I resigned as a member of the corporation, because it seemed wise that 
communications should be through the official channels and in the regular way. My impression 
is that the faculty of Yale has all the power it should have. I am a member of it. 

^ewed from both standpoints a large part of the policy is determined in the faculty meet- 
ings. It seemed to me when I was a member of the corporation that what the corporation had to 
do was largely a matter of registration. Occasionally there was some discussion of the matter 
which was presented by the president, but the recommendation of the faculty was very gener- 
ally followed. 

I think that Yale, conservative and reactionary institute that she is, still is more progressive 
than any other institution that I have heard of in that regard. [Laughter^ I have heard 
criticism from outside, but I am bound to say that this criticism came from university presidents 
who looked upon the matter from a different standpoint. 

The Chairman: Can Mr. Embree add anything ? 

Mr. Embree: At Yale all matters of educational poKcy come from the faculty. Ques- 
tions of entrance requirements, for example, are presented on the recommendation of the 
faculty. Practically every matter that concerns educational problems is discussed in the 
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faculty and cx>mes from that faculty to the corporatioii. All those matters must have 
the approval of the corporatioii before they become law; but they are initiated in the 
faculty. The faculty has no right of recall; and the corporation initiates matters that concern 
the handling of funds. 



SECOND SESSION 



FACULTY SHARE IN UNIVERSITY CONTROL (Continued) 
The discussion of Mr. Dewey's paper was continued at the Second Session. 

Mb. Hnx: I enjoyed the paper of Mr. Dewey; it was quite sympathetic and intelligent. 
I think that sometimes s<Mne of the difficulties are overlooked, and also that failure is made to 
take account of the fact that when opportunity for participation in the making of budgets comes 
to the faculties, it is not always taken advantage of. I have always made it a practice in the 
seven years I have been in office to make at least an annual report to the faculty, on the financial 
condition of the University, especially with reference to the maintenance fund, which includes 
the salary fund, so that the departments in making their requests might have some basis on 
which to frame reasonable requests. 

Two years ago I laid before the faculty the possibility of creating a Budget Committee to 
appear before the Curators. There was some reluctance on the part of the several members of 
the faculty about undertaking it, and the feeling was expressed that it might d^enerate into 
rivalries between collies and schools within the University. Finally they voted for it, and they 
made a committee of five and provided that the president should be ex officio a member, and 
that the faculty should elect four members by ballot. 

We have had only a little more than one year's experience with that committee. The 
first task was to make up the budget to be passed on by the Board of Curators for submission 
to the legislature. The budgets of departments were all brought together bef<»e this general 
Committee, and naturally it had to see that these budgets kept within reasonable bounds f (v 
presentation to the legislature. 

As far as I am concerned, the experience up to date in budget-making has been satis- 
factory. We presented a budget and it was adopted by the Board without change, which is 
likely to be the case if the Budget Conmuttee is pretty well aware of the finandal condition of 
the state. Later I asked the members of the committee if they were willing to pass upon promo- 
tions in salaries; and they were not willing to do it. All they were willing to consider was what 
portion of the budget should be devoted to salaries, what proportion to heat and light, traveling 
expenses, and other items that come under the general head of maintenance. I have not had 
occasion to test the committee in the case of a dismissal, but I am sure, since they are unwilling 
to pass upon the matter of salaries, that they would also be unwilling to determine whether or 
not a professor should be dismissed. 

That is the only suggestion I have to make with reference to this item of budgets. 
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Mr. Adams: The request has been made for experience, and possibly Leiand Stanford 
Junior University can contribute one item of experience appropriate to the suggestions made 
in this very interesting paper. Being neither the president of Stanford University, nor a dean, 
nor even a chairman of a standing committee, my remarks have the merit only of a delegate to 
this Association, and perhaps that also of holding membership in the Assodarion of American 
University Professors. 

At Stanford University we have an Advisory Board which deals with some of the matters 
indicated as desirable in Mr. Dewey's paper. This Advisory Board consists of nine members, 
three of whom are elected annually for a term of three years, and its principal function is to 
express its aj^roval, or disapproval, of recommendations in regard to appointments, promotions, 
and dismissals. It has nothing to do with salaries. 

In both appointments and promotions the head of any given department makes his recom- 
mendation to the president; the president, if he desires to carry out the recommendation, 
refers the matter to the Advisory Board for its consideration; the Advisory Board by vote 
expresses its approval, or disapproval; the president then presents the matter to the Board of 
Trustees with his recommendation, stating at the same time that the Advisory Board has 
approved, or disapproved of it, as the case may be. 

This board started out with the idea that it was within its functions to consider carefully 
the merits of every individual promotion, and in most cases of every appointment also, and at 
first felt that such merits ought to depend in some degree upon the reputation and standing of 
the men under considerarion in relation to other members of the faculty. Very soon, however, 
the board realized that thb attitude was an error, that it was in fact impossible unless the board 
were willing to assume the duty of discrimination between men, a duty heretofore vested in the 
president. The Advisory Boajxi, therefore, soon reached the conclusion that all that it could 
do in the matter of a promotion, for example, was to express its approval, or disapproval, of the 
merits of each case without relation to other persons in the faculty. In actual operation the 
service of the Advisory Board has been to act as a check on what have seemed to it unwise 
recommendations, either for appointment, or for promotion, or for dismissal. In a number of 
cases matters of thb nature in which the board did not agree with the president have never been 
presented by the latter to the Trustees. Two cases, as I now remember, of dismissal have been 
presented to the Advisory Board, in both of which cases investigation was made, and hearings 
held, with ultimate recommendation to the president before action was finally taken by the 
Trustees. 

The theory advanced, in the paper, of university control by the faculty through an elected 
advisory board, is very alluring in some ways, and has the advantage of tending to relieve the 
president somewhat from the danger of being ground between the upper and nether millstones. 
I repeat, however, that in the experience of Stanford University, the Advisory Board of our 
University has decided that it has not the knowledge necessary to enable it to discriminate 
wisely between men, and, indeed, that to attempt this is a usurpation of presidential functions 
as now established. In general it may be said that the Advisory Board of Stanford University, 
save in a few cases of what seemed distinctly unwise promotion, has indorsed the president. 
It has acted rather as a check than as a positive constructive agency. We have at Stanford 
nothing in the nature of a conference between the faculty and the Board of Trustees. 
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Mr. Pritchett: I r^ret that I was not able to hear Mr. Dewey's paper. Thegoveniment 
of American universities is a matter of widespread discussion. In general this discussion takes 
the form of criticism of the existing government as being somewhat undemocratic. It is felt 
that the faculty should have the larger part in determining questions of policy as well as educsr 
tional decisions. 

The actual administration of our university affairs is much more informal and unofficial 
than it is generally represented to be. There are few university presidents who occupy the auto- 
cratic position assigned to them. Most presidents confer with the faculties over questions of 
appointments and of larger policy. 

At the same time it is generaJly felt that a participation of the faculty in the actual govern- 
ment of the university is desirable, but no very practical means has yet been suggested as to 
how this should be carried out. The question is not unlike other governmental problems that 
are agitating the world. Today there is a halting between what we call democratic government, 
which seems to be more or l^s inefficient^ and autocratic goverment, which restricts liberty 
but gets things done. Everybody desires a democracy capable of some sort of ability to obtain 
results. The problem is how to bring this about practicably. 

Mr. Creighton: At Cornell University the problems whidi Mr. Dewey has discussed 
so clearly and in such an admirable spirit have been considered for some years both formally 
and informally. Three years ago President Schurman in his annual report to the Board of 
Trustees of the University made two definite recommendations regarding the admission of the 
faculty to a share in the government of the University. The first recommendation was that 
there should be established councils for the several colleges of the University, composed of repre- 
sentatives of the Board of Trustees and of the faculties of these coIIq;es. The proposal was to 
refer to these councils all the internal business of the several colleges. A council similar in 
principle to the type thus recommended by the president already existed for the management 
of the affairs of tiie Medical College and of the University Library. The second recommenda- 
tion made by President Schurman was that the faculty should have representation on the Board 
of Trustees, and that its representatives should take an active part in the administration of the 
University. He pointed out that while all other parties concerned — the general public, the 
state of New York, the alumni— had a voice and control in the governing body, the faculty, 
although the body most intimately concerned, had hitherto been without representation and 
had no share in decisions vitally affecting the University. 

The absence of President Schurman, who was on sabbatical leave for a year, has delayed 
the consideration of this question; but conferences are now going on between the Trustees and 
the faculty on this subject, and I hope that we are on the way to a satisfactory sdution of the 
problem. 

There is a disposition on both sides to consider open-mindedly the different aspects of this 
problem and to face the various difficulties which it presents. And I think that I am not too 
optimistic when I say that we believe that through patience and frank discussion we shall work 
out a method of genuine co-operation and partnership between the Board of Trustees and the 
faculty. 
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The vital question in all this discussion, of course, is whether members of the faculty are 
simply employees of a corporation or whether they are organic members of the university. The 
theory that one holds on this question is of the greatest importance in practice. 

Mr.Lovejoy: May I say that I agree with Mr. Pritchett with regard to the point which 
he has just made? I think the creation of a joint conference c(»nmittee composed of an equal 
number of trustees and members of the faculty, meeting regularly, and having a recognized 
official status, is a much more desirable way of bringing about the result aimed at than is the 
mere addition of two or three faculty members to the board of trustees. The latter plan, 
indeed, seems to me in some dqpree to work counter to the ends which it is designed to realize. 
One of the things which we need in our collies and universities b the establishment of the prin- 
dple that the provinces of trustees and faculty are essentially distinct; and that the determina- 
tion of the educational policy of each institution should be chiefly in the hands of its educational 
staff. The way to accomplish this differentiation of provinces, without detriment to effective 
co-operation, is not to put prof essors on the board of trustees, any more than it is to give members 
of the board of trustees a vote in the faculty; it is to make provision for easy and habitual con- 
ference between representatives of the two bodies, with respect to all matters in which fina,nrial 
questions and educational questions meet. 

I should like to say a word about another aspect of Mr. Dewey's paper. Two rather distinct 
issues have been raised in the paper. One of these concerns what may be called the dvil rights, 
the other what may be called the l^islative responsibilities, of the university teacher. In other 
words, Mr. Dewey has touched upon the question of the judicial procedure to be observed in the 
dismfaaal or disciplining of university teachers, and also upon the question of their participation 
in the government of the university. It is of some importance to keep these questions distinct 
and I think that the first — the question of judicial procedure — ^is perhaps the more urgent. In 
most American universities at the present time there is nothing remotely resembling an observ- 
ance of judicial procedure, in cases in which members of the faculty are made subject to charges. 
How unsafe, and how productive of avoidable friction and disorder, such a system is we know 
from the entire history of the establishment of dvil rights of the dtizen. We are, at present, 
in the universities, merdy experiencing the usual undesirable results of attempting to carry on the 
affairs of large bodies of men without any definition of the rights of the individuab composing 
those bodies, and without any provision for orderly procedure, and for a trial by a jury of thdr 
peers, in the cases of individuals whom it is proposed to expel from these bodies — and thereby, it 
may be, to deprive them of thdr opportunity to practice the profession to which they were trained. 

I think one of the first things which we need to do in American universities in the next ten 
years is to secure dear definitions of the tenure of office, in the several grades of positions; to 
have the proper grounds of dismissal reasonably well defined; and to establish the practice 
of having judicial trials of the cases of all persons whose dismissal or disdplining is proposed. 
These provisions might wdl apply to presidents as wdl as to professors. One of the greatest 
advantages of the substitution of a ''government of laws," for our present ''government of 
men," would be that it would become less difficult for college executives to get rid of ineffident 
men. Every dismissal now, whether justified or unjustified, is likely to be made the occasion 
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for a hue and cry about the violation of the principle of academic freedom. There is no satis- 
factory way, at present, by which the outside public can find out, in any given instance, whether 
such a charge against a president or board of trustees is valid or invalid. 

One more remark I should like to add: it is undoubtedly true that at the present time our 
profession as a whole lacks, in some degree, the sense of responsibility in these matters and the 
capacity for severity, which are requisite if it is to be given a laiger share in either judidal or 
administrative functions. There are, however, many signs that the profession is b^inning to 
acquire these qualities; and it is certain that it never will adequately acquire them except 
through use — through being given responsibility to exercise them. 

Mb. Cbeighton: I should like to say a few words in reference to the remarks made by 
Mr. Pritchett and Mr. Lovejoy. The objections which they have raised are doubtless seriousi 
but not necessarily insuperable. Co-operation, to be successful, always demands a generous 
spirit, and a certain conference in human nature. In every scheme that can be devised, it will 
always be possible to point to dangers. The necessity of s<Mne change in the government of 
American universities is so great, and the end to be achieved so important, that we should not 
allow objections such as have been urged to persuade us to do nothing. Moreover, the discussion 
today has shown, I think, that the idea of the representation of the faculty on the governing 
board is primary and fundamental in any satisfactory scheme of solution. Whether a faculty 
should elect active members of its own body as its representatives on the governing board, 
or should draw its representatives from the outside workl, is a question that deserves careful 
discussion. But until the right of university teachers to have a voice, through their rq>resenta- 
tives, in the governing board of the institution is conceded, their position is ambiguous and 
unsatisfactory. The recognition of that right on the part of the trustees and the public is 
essential, since without it there is no recognition of the full membership of the professorate in 
the rights, privU^es, and responsibilities of the university. And, after all, it is not so much the 
rights and privil^es upon which emphasis should be laid as upon the responsibilities. 

No doubt there are difficulties and dangers to be confronted. There is nothing that is 
open to so many objections as a democratic form of government. Yet there is nothing toward 
which it is so important that we should work. It would seem that democratic government 
should be possible in a university; and if we can furnish examples and iQustrations in our uni- 
versities of this form of human association, we shall accomplish, not only something of great 
importance for ourselves, but something of great significance for civilization. 

Mr. Hnx: One needs to know the existing situation at Cornell to see how natural were 
President Schurman's suggestions. Having already trustees representing the state, the alumni, 
and the Board itself, it naturally follows that it would be logical to have some representing the 
faculty. But as an alumnus of Cornell I do not feel that I have ever accomplished anything 
for the University by voting for alumni trustees. In twenty years I have known personally 
only one alumnus for whom I have voted, and he was not weU fitted for the position of Univer- 
sity trustee. However natural the suggestion of President Schurman, I doubt whether the 
situation would be improved by having the faculty elect representatives on the Board of 
Trustees. 
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Mr. Blackkak: One of the greatest difficulties pertaining to the participation of in- 
structors in the policy of the university is to induce the faculty to assume the responsibility, 
espedBlfy in a growing institution, where the work of instruction increases more rapidly than 
the teaching force. Instructors are busy with the work, and are inclined to refer matters to the 
dean and the chancellor. It is difficult to develop a democracy under such conditions, and 
the practical application of the plan seems to be a very difficult one. In a growing institution 
the volume of administrative work increases more rapidly than the volume of legislation. New 
conditions arise in which the administrative force must act at once and decisively, and thus, 
without any desire on the part of the administrators to magnify their work, their duties multiply. 

In the University of Kansas a conmuttee composed of the chancdlor, the dean of the 
School, and the head of the department practically chooses all instructors of the rank of asso- 
ciate and below. They make recommendations to the Board of Administration. As the chan- 
ceUor represents the whole University, the dean, the particular school in whidi the instructor 
is chosen, and the head of the department represents all of his colleagues, there can be no oppor- 
tunity for arbitrary ruling. At different times there has been considerable talk about democracy 
in the University of Kansas by a certain dass of instructors among whom there appeared to be 
a feeling that the institution was nm autocratically. As an actual fact, there has always been 
an <q^rtunity for the ezerdse of the largest kind of democracy in the management of the affairs 
of the University. 

But on account of the lack of a careful definition of the powers and duties of faculties and 
administrative officers, a conmuttee was ^>pointed to revise and rewrite a constitution for the 
government of the University of Kansas. All of the powers and duties were worked out and 
defined, and plans with desirable changes added. The Board of Administration has promised 
to adopt this constitution. There is ample provision in it for any member of the faculty or any 
group of instructors to take the initiative in bringing to pass changes and reforms. 

While the constitution was being reconstructed in the University, a cry went out through 
the state that it was a '' faculty-run" institution, and that a lot of ^'high-brows" proposed to 
control the University, whereas the University belonging to the people diould be controlled by 
the people. This is one of the arguments used in the substitution of a single educational board 
for separate boards of the several institutions. It appears then that what the faculty calls 
democracy the people call autocracy. 

I am certain that there is ample opportunity in a state university for instructors to take 
all the initiative that they are willing to assume in the management of the institution. It is 
doubtful whether, if they had the privil^e of electing a chancellor or a dean, they would relish 
the task or assume it without a good deal of complaint and evasion. Therefore, while there is 
a great deal of talk about democracy in educational institutions, it is very much like other democ- 
racies — ^it is ideal. And after all, it seems that the government of the university must be 
strongly centralized in order to succeed and that the policy of the imiversity must be clearly 
defined, while the suggestions for change and improvement should be strongly urged upon all 
members of the institution. 
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THE ORGANIZATION AND BUDGET OF THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
AND ITS RELATION TO THE OTHER SCHOOLS 

OF THE UNIVERSITY 

PAPEK P]U:SKNT£D ON BEHALP OP THE UNIVESSTTY OP CAUPORNIA BY MR. LEUSCHNER 

The designation of an organized part of a university as the Graduate School implies 
the existence of some general understanding regarding its sphere of activities. We may 
take it for granted that the Graduate School embraces those activities of administrative 
officers, faculty, and students, which presuppose a preparation on the part of the student 
equivalent to that indicated by a recognized Bachelor's degree. The fact that on account 
of the diversity of the undergraduate curricula of recognized institutions, such as are 
represented in this Association, a student may not fulfil the requirements for a higher 
degree in the minimum of time if he moves from ,one recognized institution to another, 
or if he changes his major subject in the same institution, is a matter of detail that does 
not concern us for the present. I shall assume that a Bachelor having the attainments 
represented by a standard high-school and a standard college course is entitled to graduate 
academic citizenship in any graduate school, even if he is compelled to undertake so- 
called undergraduate courses as a foundation for his chosen special line of advanced 
study or if, instead of spedalidng, he chooses undergraduate courses exclusively in order 
to broaden his education. Such students properly belong to the Graduate School, but 
they are doing undergraduate work in graduate standing, which they enjoy by virtue of 
their recognized Bachelor's degree. This graduate standing is a general one. It offers 
the opportunity of receiving a higher degree only on fulfilment of specific requirements, 
which include highly advanced study and research work in one or more branches. The 
immediate aim of the Graduate School, of course, is the promotion of the highest type 
of scholarship and learning by study and research, as has been so admirably set forth 
by President Hibben at the fifteenth annual meeting of this Association in his paper on 
"The Type of Graduate Scholar." 

In the sense in which the academic citizenship in the Graduate School has here been 
defined, the Graduate School might be termed merely a sdiool of graduates. In some 
institutions admission to the Graduate School implies a training which, in addition to 
the recognized Bachelor's degree, includes preparedness to undertake strictly graduate 
— ^that is, highly advanced — ^work, so that the Master's degree may be attained in one 
year. This training is usually supplied by the undergraduate major study in the Jimior 
and Senior years. In such cases admission to the Graduate School is practically equiva- 
lent to admission to candidacy for the Master's degree with one year of graduate study — 
not, however, with one year of study as a graduate. In theory the student member^p 
of a Graduate School should be made up of graduates qualified to undertake strictly 
graduate work. 
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In institutions where this theory coincides with practice it is possible to have an 
organization and budget for the Graduate School entirely distinct from that of the Col- 
lege, by which is designated that part of the institution which has to do with the academic 
activities of the four years ending with the Bachelor's degree, although the designation 
College is sometimes also applied to the Graduate School, as at Princeton. This separate 
organization might be emphasized by separate buildings, faculty, equipment, adminis- 
tration, and even library, and by a separate budget. The Graduate School would thus 
practically become a separate organization devoted to graduate study and research in 
all branches of learning. Such an absolutely separate odstence of the Graduate School 
has its full justification if it also forms the whole institution. But where it is a part of 
the institution, as is common in this cotmtry, the complete isolation of the Graduate 
School is not only impracticable but also extremely undesirable. Only one or two of 
the objections need to be named. A separate faculty would debar the brilliant man of a 
department teaching only undergraduates from the opporttmity of developing graduate 
courses and conducting research alone or with students. It is of the greatest importance 
that every man of a department should have at least an opportimity of participating in the 
activities of the Graduate School, for his own bettennent as well as in the interest of the 
Graduate School, which ultimately should command from a departmental staff the most 
advanced instructors and efficient investigators. Also undergraduates, particularly in 
the beginners' courses, should not be deprived of being taught by the best men of 
a department, for these are the ones who are most suited to teach the fotmdations of a 
subject. The more mediocre men do least harm in the intennediate courses. If we have 
not a separate faculty, then the sq^arate budget becomes at once impractical. Of course 
we might apportion the cost of a professor to the budget of the Graduate School and of the 
College in proportion to the time which he devotes to each, just as we might apportion the 
cost of equipment, library, etc., at increased cost of running a comptroller's office, but this 
would merely be of interest statistically and is a matter of bookkeeping. It would be of 
no advantage to the Graduate School whatsoever. The main thing is that every depart- 
ment include the necessary talent to serve in the Graduate School as teachers and investi- 
gators, in accordance with the demands of students engaging in strictly graduate work. 
The appointment of a few professors who devote themselves entirely to the activities 
of the Graduate School would prove a marked incentive to other men in their respective 
departments. Furthermore, the laboratory equipment and library should offer the 
necessary facilities for graduate study and research to professors and students to the 
extent even that separate seminar rooms and laboratories be set aside. As a rule, oppor- 
tunities for research in laboratories and libraries exist only through the mimificence of 
benefactors who come to the rescue of an investigator on his personal appeal or on 
that of the president. In some cases this fortunately results in large endowments for 
specific research purposes. But these benefactions are of no avail to the dozen or fifteen 
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men who with a little help might make a distinct contribution to the world's achieve- 
ments. Every large university ought to set aside annually a sum of $10,000 or more to 
be appropriated for the promotion of research at the discretion of a competent committee 
of recognized investigators among the faculty. In some institutions of this Association 
such funds are provided annually and the committee is given wide discretion in their 
use in the interest of the Graduate School, the ftmds bang available for equipment, assist- 
ance, books, research fellowships, travel, etc. 

The direction in which the Graduate School appears to be best supported at the 
present time in the leading institutions of this country is in the matter of publications. 
Full discussion of this sphere of activity of the Graduate School took place at the Pzinoe- 
ton meeting of this Association. There can be no question that adequate provision 
on the part of the imiversity for publication of the research work of faculty and graduate 
students is one of the best incentives toward the maintenance of a high standard, and 
therefore the publications budget of the university should include ample provision for 
printing the results of research. The foregoing considerations lead to the conclusion 
that in institutions where the Graduate School forms but a part and not the whole insti- 
tution an entirely sq>arate budget is inadvisable, but that specific appropriations should 
be available for the conduct of those activities which strictly belong to the Graduate School. 
It is not necessary to discuss all of these activities and the desirability of providing for them 
in detail, but the specific allotments to the Graduate School should include, in addition to 
existing endowments and donations for research, provision for the following: (i) adminis- 
tration, including the salary of the dean, assistance, and office expenses; (2) pubUcaticms 
of the results of research; (3) general support of the Graduate School through the avail- 
ability of a sum of at least $10,000 per annum, to be appropriated on the recommendation 
of a committee of recognized investigators, for equipment, assistance, books, research 
fellowships, travel, etc., on request of individual members of the faculty; (4) employ- 
ment for a year, half-year, or even a shorter time of the most distinguished men to 
deliver special courses of lectures in the Graduate School; recommendations for such 
appointments might come from the same committee that has charge of the research 
fimd; (5) research fellowships, commonly called fellowships, to the number of at least 
5 per cent of the enrollment of students doing strictly graduate work. Here a word 
might be said on the general advisability of attracting students to a Graduate School 
through fellowships. In two respects certainly these fellowships are of great value. In 
the first place, they make it possible for the brilliant young man to enter upon research 
work and possibly become a valuable contributor to science, who without assistance 
might have to forego this opportimity; secondly, the presence of a research fellow 
appointed from many applicants irrespective of his financial condition solely because of 
his record and promise as a prospective scholar contributes to the standard and to the 
atmosphere of research in his own department and inevitably raises the standard of 
other graduate students in the same department. 
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It seems hardly necessary to enter on more specific details in r^ard to the budget of 
a Graduate School. Indirectly the Graduate School is supported by a considerable part 
of the general budget of the imiversity without specific appropriation. In the University 
of California, for instance, during the academic year 1914-15 it was found that the salary 
list of fellows, including research and teaching fellows, and of assistants and instructors, 
who were registered as regular students in the Graduate School, amoimted to more than 
$100,000. This sum, therefore, served the double purpose of providing for the university 
the necessary teachers and assistants in undergraduate courses and of furnishing to 
ambitious men and wom^ the opportunity for graduate study. Without this combina- 
tion of service and opportunity of study, the universities of today would find it difficult 
to secure well-trained me;n for the higher positions. So much for the budget of the 
Graduate School, which I have disposed of first because of its apparent simplicity. 

The method of organization of the Graduate School which forms a part of a large 
institution, and it is with this type that we are here concerned, is largely still a matter of 
escperimentation. In the University of California, for instance, we have tried several 
plans of organization. In 1895 the Academic Senate, to which all Colleges and Schools 
in the University are responsible, created a standing committee known as the Graduate 
Cotmdl, to consist of the president of the University, the heads of departments, and 
other professors in the colleges in Berkeley engaged in the work of the Graduate School, 
and to have general control of the work of graduate students. 

This Graduate Council divided itself into three committees on degrees, called the 
Philosophical, the Scientific, and the Engineering Degrees committees. In addition the 
Graduate Council had an Admission Committee which passed on credentials for admis- 
sion to the Graduate School. The degree committees concerned themselves only with the 
approval of the programs of students submitted in fulfilment of the requirements for 
higher degrees, the appointment of subcommittees to take charge of the candidate, the 
conduct of the examinations, and approval of the theses of candidates for the Doctor's 
degree. The subcommittees reported to their respective degree committees, and the de- 
gree committees to the Graduate Coimdl. This body made the final recommendation 
to the Colleges for degrees, since with us the sole power for granting degrees is vested in 
the faculties of the Collies. With the growth of the University the membership of the 
Graduate Council became so large that it included practically all the members of the 
Academic Council, which was made up of the members of all faculties of the rank of 
instructor and higher in the liberal and engineering colleges. In 191 1, therefore, the 
Graduate Cotmdl tmanimously recommended that its own powers and duties revert to the 
Academic Council, and a new plan of administration, more comprehensive of graduate 
activities than had been in force before, was adopted by the erection of a body called the 
Committee on Higher Degrees, for want of a better name. This committee consists of 
not less than 13 members appointed by the president from certain administrative groups 
of the faculties, the Dean of the Faculties and the Dean of the Graduate School being 
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ez-offido members. Examples of the faculty membership included in the administrative 
groups are as follows: Group i, Philosophy, Education; Group 7, Mathematics, 
Astronomy, Chemistry; Group 8, Geology, Mineralogy, Geography, Paleontology, etc 
These administrative groups were to constitute the standing committees on Doctor's 
and engineering degrees, each group having charge of the candidates under the instruc- 
tion of the departments constituting the groups. The duty of these groups acting as 
degree committees was to supervise the work of candidates for Doctor's and aigineering 
degrees, to conduct the examinations, to pass on the theses, and to recommend to the 
Committee on Higher Degrees the conferring of degrees upon candidates who had com- 
plied with the regulations. 

It was hoped that each group would develop proper standards for the higher degrees, 
appoint the subcommittees of the candidates, keep the candidates under constant 
supervision, and be in attendance at the public examination of the candidates. As 
efficient organizations most of these groups have absolutely failed — ^in all but one point, 
i.e., that of maintaining the publicity of the final and public examinations for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. During the past academic year all powers relating to higher 
degrees were delegated from the administrative, groups directly to the Committee on 
Higher Degrees, which in fact for two years had been transacting the business of the 
groups without objection. By recent action of the Academic Senate, approved by the 
Regents, the Committee on Higher Degrees shall report directly to the Academic Senate, 
our highest academic body, on all matters relating to the Graduate Division, the intention 
being that the Committee on Higher Degrees, of which the Dean of the Graduate School 
is ex-offido chairman, shall have jurisdiction with the approval of the Senate over all 
matters relating to graduate study and research, including the admission to the Graduate 
School, the maintenance of standards, the regulations for higher d^rees, the appointment 
to fellowships, the recommendation for higher d^rees including those of the different 
Schools, such as the School of Jurisprudence, the School of Architecture, and other 
matters. It may have been noted that in the action of the Academic Senate enlarging 
the powers of the Committee on Higher Degrees the designation Graduate Division was 
used for the first time in place of the designation Graduate School, which up to now had 
been used in this paper. I have given the history of the organization of our Graduate 
Division in some detail in order to show what has led to our present organization, an 
organization which promises to meet all requirements. 

The present membership of the committee is practically the same as originally con- 
stituted except that it has been enlarged to give representation to the Library Committee, 
to the Medical School in San Francisco, the greatly enlarged College of Agriculture, 
the School of Commerce now in process of forming, and so forth. All other Schools and 
Collies were previously represented, generally by their directors or deans, as well as com- 
mittees relating either entirely or in part to graduate matters, such as the Editorial 
Committee, the Committees on Faculty Research Lectures, on Hitchcock Lectures, and 
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many others. There exists, in fact, a complete interlocking directorate, which greatly 
facilitates business. But in contrast to the popular demand for the dissolution of such 
directorates in commercial affairs there appears to be a natural tendency to centralize 
in a very few, possibly one committee or Council, the affairs of the Graduate School in the 
interest of efficiency of academic administration. This tendency, however, must stop 
short in matters that concern the whole University, as for instance in the case of the 
Committee on Credentials, which makes its evaluation of college work done in other 
institutions for all Schools and Colleges, and in the case of the Committee on Courses of 
Instruction, which advises in all matters relating to instruction at Berkeley, etc. The 
interests of the Graduate Division are represented in these committees through the dean 
of the Graduate School. 

Thus we have in turn given up the Graduate Cotmdl, the administrative groups as 
degree committees, and the Academic Council as a superior committee. The Academic 
Council, it may be remarked in passing, recently found itself too large and cumbersome a 
body for the transaction of business and has split up into three Councils, the Coxmdl of 
Letters and Science for the consolidated Colleges of Letters and Science, the Engineering 
Council for the Engineering Colleges, and the Agricultural Council for the College of 
Agriculture. Some of these cotmdls are still to determine their own membership, but 
the indications are that it may be limited, as it is in the Engineering Council. These 
councils administer matters relating to the tmdergraduate curriculum and Bachelors' 
degrees, and are committees of the supreme body, the Academic Senate. They form 
vertical divisions of the University. Matters of common interest are intrusted to 
horizontal committees, as for instance students' discipline, for which a Senate Cpmmittee 
on Students' Affairs exists. There are a number of other horizontal committees. The 
specific business of the colleges is administered in the first instance by the three councils 
described before. The Schools, such as the School of Education, are administered by 
their own faculties in so far as their professional work is concerned, but they report to 
one of the Councils in matters of curricula which lead to a Bachelor's degree and to the 
Committee on Higher Degrees in matters relating to higher degrees. They receive 
students in the Jimior or Senior year and lead them through one or more years of graduate 
study. Our professional schools therefore differ from the Graduate School proper in that 
they reach down into the undergraduate years. We have therefore abandoned the desig- 
nation '^ School" for the graduate interests, and have adopted the designation '^ Graduate 
Division." This designation is the more fitting, as it seemed a matter of urgent neces- 
sity that all our graduate activities should be r^resented in a horizontal division of the 
University, directly responsible to the Senate. Under our new organization it is intended, 
subject to action by the Regents, that the Senate make recommendation for all degrees 
to the Regents, and that the Senate receive its recommendations from the three councils 
for Bachelor's degrees and from the Committee on Higher Degrees representing the 
Graduate Division for all higher degrees, including all those of the professional schools 
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at Berkeley. The School of Medidne in which the last years are spent at San Francisco 
and the AfiUiated Colleges in San Francisco report directly to the Regents. 

I have touched briefly on the whole organization of the University in order properly 
to define the position of the Graduate Division as a horizontal section of the University 
overlapping all schools at Berkeley and the functions of its academic administrative 
body, the Committee on Higher Degrees. I am presenting on behalf of the University 
of California its latest step in the organization of what was formerly known as the Gradu- 
ate School, which it has taken in the belief that this organization is best suited to serve 
the interests of the whole University. The expediency of the new organization has 
become more and more apparent since the original creation of the Committee on Higher 
Degrees in 1911. With the rapid development of graduate activities an amazing nurnb^ 
of important questions arose, relating to standards of admission and graduate instruction, 
to demands of the Schools for new degrees, the comparative standard of similar degrees 
in different Schools, the proper supervision of a student in his relation to different Schools, 
the revision of regulations relating to degree requirements and final examinations, the 
removal of restrictions on a student in his choice of graduate study and research for a 
degree, and many other matters. The Committee on Higher Degrees meets almost 
regularly every other week and in the meantime the dean, with an assistant who gives her 
full time, carries out the policies of the conmiittee, all routine business being taken caie of 
by the Recorder's Office. 

It would lead us beyond the scope of this paper to touch on any of the important 
questions that have been and may be settled under the new organization which was in 
operation before it was actually authorized, but I venture briefly to refer to a few illus- 
trations which will indicate its desirability. Hitherto there existed practically no check 
on the amount of strictly graduate work a graduate student might imdertake nor general 
supervision of the way he performed it. With the greater freedom also that a graduate 
student should enjoy in all academic matters, a tendency arose to report students as 
passed in strictly graduate courses on very little evidence of actual attainments, much in 
the same manner as some German professors cheerfully sign the Abmddung of a student 
at the end of a semester in certification that the student had attended the course. In some 
cases he may have done little more than pay the fee. Students can no longer register 
at the beginning of a semester, file a study-card in graduate courses, then spend the 
semester teaching or doing other things at some far-away town, be cheerfully reported as 
passed at the end of the term- on the basis of some pleasing correspondence, and have 
the work counted in satisfaction of the minimum residence requirement. Such students 
have found the official records of no avail. Work in absence is not discouraged by any 
means, but it is rated on its merits by examination when the student takes up his resi- 
dence at the University, and never counts for residence. For resident students the 
amount of graduate work which may be done satisfactorily has been limited to attendance 
at 12 lectures and the necessary study and research per week. In my first year as dean 
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I came across a study-list showing 23 laboratory and lecture appointments per week, 
absorbing practically all the morning and afternoon hours. On asking the student how 
she could possibly find free hours for study, I had submitted to me a schedule of private 
study, which absorbed every hour of the week from 5:00 a.m. to 10:00 P.M., Sundajrs 
induded. At that time no action had been taken restricting the amount of work a 
student might undertake, and so she passed all the courses, in fact, some with distinction. 
About three weeks before the end of last academic year a student engaged in 21 appoint- 
ments per week brought a recommendation from a professor that 6 be added to the 
records, as he had been doing the work very satisfactorily. An investigation revealed 
that he was enrolled in two professionlal Schools, working for a professional certificate in 
one and for a higher degree in the other, that he was a candidate for an academic Master's 
degree and supposed to write a thesis, a teaching fellow supposed to give half his time 
to the University, a reader in another department, an employee of the University Exten- 
sion Department in matters that called him out of town every now and then, and, last 
but not least, head of a family. He had received no wamiog from any of his depart- 
ments of instruction, since they were of course ignorant of his many-sided talents, and 
believed that he was giving satisfaction to all until he met disaster in all at the end of the 
semester. A Graduate Division as a horizontal section of the University administered by 
a rq)resentative Committee on Higher Degrees is an effective body for preventing similar 
occurrences in the future. The two cases dted were extreme and exceptional, yet they 
show the need for well-organized supervision. In the matter of the significance of higher 
degrees co-operation of Schools is particularly imperative. If it were not for our hori- 
zontal Graduate Division rq)resented by the Committee on Higher Degrees, we should 
at the present time have at least two new professional Doctor's degrees with fixed graduate 
curricula, and other higher degrees representing different standards of graduate work. 
We have created the degree of Graduate which is now given in the School of Architecture 
and in the course in Public Health. Though not welcomed at first, it has proved emi- 
nently satisfactory to the professions as well as to the University at large as answering 
all requirements and serving as a proper distinction from the Doctor's degree, which this 
University seemed desirous of restricting to academic graduate study and research. 
Even at the present time the University is confronted with urgent demands for the 
creation of two higher professional degrees, one in forestry and one in commerce, but I 
have no doubt that through the Committee on Higher Degrees a satisfactory solution 
¥rill be fotmd which will protect the interests of the professions in question without inter- 
fering with the general policy of the University. 

One of the most important advantages of a Graduate Division representing all 
graduate activities of an institution, inclusively of the Colleges and Schools, is that it gives 
greater freedom to the student if his plan of study does not conform to the established 
curricula of any single College or School. Should not the student have the utmost 
freedom of choice in his program so long as a representative committee of the Graduate 
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Division approves of his plan ? In an institution like the University of Califomiay in 
which certain features of its organization are fixed by the Organic Act written into the 
constitution of the state, students frequently have encountered serious difficulties in 
securing the approval of their programs of study for a higher degree. For instance, a 
graduate of our College of Chemistry, on the basis of the adopted curriculum of that 
College, could not ''major" in agricultural chemistry because the latter subject belongs to 
the College of Agriculture. The College of Agriculture would refuse him as a graduate 
student because graduate study in that College presupposes the completion of the under- 
graduate agricultural curriculum. One faculty would not accept him because his gradu* 
ate major did not lie within its special domain, the other because he had not pursued 
the full undergraduate curriculum. With a highly desirable plan of study the student 
thus foxmd himself between the devil and the deep sea, until through the Committee 
on Higher Degrees he was given his rights. There are many similar cases that now settle 
themselves very readily in the same manner. For instance, the subject of irrigation in 
this institution belongs to the College of Civil Engineering. A student recently desired to 
"major" for a Master's degree in agricultural irrigation. He had not completed the essen- 
tials of our undergraduate engineering course, but he had a very satisfactory undergradu- 
ate course in the College of Agriculture that fitted him well for the desired major. 
Similar difficulties have arisen in planning a course of study with systematic entomology as 
a major because the Department of Entomology here is a subdivision of the Department 
of Agriculture. Nutrition, which had its place in the College of Agriculture when applied 
to the beast, is also known as domestic science when applied to man, and since it is a sister 
of domestic art has found its way into the College of Letters and Science. Yet hesitation 
exists both on the part of this College and on the part of the College of Agriculture to 
stand sponsor for the subject, but it is now taken care of in the Graduate Division. 

A word about our Medical School as a separate organization and yet a part of a 
large institution. Although it is responsible directly only to the supreme body, the 
Academic Senate, it co-operates with the other parts of the University through the Uni- 
versity Council, an organization taking the initiative in the creation of new Schools, 
general reorganization, and other matters of common interest; through the Committee 
on Credentials; and now also through the Graduate Division by accepting representation 
on the Committee on Higher Degrees, by the appointment of a member of its faculty. 

Our discussion thus leads us to the conclusion that the complete separation of the 
Graduate School in organization and budget is not desirable in our American univeraties, 
that its interest should be promoted by annual appropriations for the specific purposes 
set forth above, that it is most advantageously organized as a horizontal section of the 
University including all schools as far as matters of graduate study and research and 
higher degrees are concerned, that the designation "Graduate Division" is desirable 
in distinction from the professional Schools, and that it is most efficiently administered 
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by a GQmmittee of restricted membership, in which the graduate interests of all Schools, 
professional and otherwise, and all graduate interests of the University at large are f uUy 
represented. 

DISCUSSION ON THE ORGANIZATION AND BUDGET OF THE GRADUATE 
SCHOOL AND ITS RELATION TO THE OTHER SCHOOLS 

OF THE UNIVERSITY 

Mr. Wheeuer: Will Mr. Leuschner explain for the benefit of those not familiar with 
the system at the University of California the distinction between the Lower Division and the 
Upper Division ? 

Mr. Leuschner: We have organized the Freshman and the Sophomore years of all the 
CoQ^es at Berkeley into a so-called Lower Division and, except in the Engineering Collies, 
we give the students a certificate, called the Jmiior Certificate, on the completion of sixty-four 
units of coU^e work. The Lower Division has its own dean. The Junior and Senior years 
represent our Upper Division. Courses intended primarily for students in a particular division 
are numbered from i to 99 for the Lower, from 100 to 199 for the Upper, and from 200 upward 
for the Graduate Division. 

The Upper Division also has a dean, called the Dean of the Faculties. But the Dean of the 
Faculties also is the dean of all deans, and takes the place of the president in the latter's absence. 
As far as the three divisions are concerned, he has more direct charge of the Upper Division. 
We have no separate committees for the administration of the Lower or Upper Division; 
but in the Lower Division we have had a board of advisers chosen from the instructors engaged 
in Freshman and Sophomore work. In the Upper Division we do not seem to need a separate 
committee, as the study-list and the classification committees of the various CoU^es take care 
of the different requirements. 

Mr. Babcock: One phase of the matter Mr. Leuschner should tell us about, and that b 
how it is determined who shall be permitted to give graduate courses and how they are defined. 
Who decides that matter? 

Mr. Leuschner : For the present the departments make out their courses for the following 
year in department meetings. Then they make recommendations to the Senate of their plan of 
work for the following year, including the graduate courses. This plan is submitted, first of all, 
to the Committee on Courses of Instruction. This Committee, consisting of fifteen members, 
assigns the proposed plans to its members for scrutiny and report, and then considers in com* 
mittee meeting any questions raised. Members of the faculty interested in a particular ques- 
tion are invited to be present. But all graduate courses are taken to the Committee on Higher 
Degrees, representing the Graduate Division, through its dean, who is a member of the Com- 
mittee on Courses of Instruction, and it is his duty to go over them. Final action on proposed 
graduate courses is taken by concurrence of the Committees on Courses of Instruction and on 
Higher Degrees. Readjustments have become necessary but they were made without friction. 
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TheChaisman: Is there any further discussion ? Or are there any further questions to 
be asked? 

Mr. F. N. Scott: As Mr. Leusdmer was speaking I caught a new term, and that is the 
term Graduate, used as a d^ee. I am familiar with the term in pharmacy, but not in con- 
nection with graduate work. I gathered that it was a kind of consolation d^;ree for those 
unable to get the Doctor's degree. I should be glad to know more about it and what its 
function is supposed to be. 

Mr. Leuschmer: The present sentiment of the faculty of the University of California is 
that the significance of the Master's d^^ree, as well as of the Doctor's degree, should not be 
changed; that is, we are keeping the Master's degree in the same purely academic cat^ory as 
the d^n^ee of Doctor of Philosophy, and we do not care to have any Doctor's d^p:ee given on 
the basis of a definite professional curriculum rather than on the basis of strictly graduate study 
and research. Very frequently the graduate years of a professional course represent a con- 
tinuation of undergraduate study in method and aims. 

We do not exclude professional students from the Master's degree or the Doctor's d^ree 
if they can meet the requirements for these degrees. For instance, there is no reason why a 
student should not receive the degree of Master of Science in Forestry, on the basis of an imder- 
graduate major in forestry, followed by strictly graduate work in forestry, including seminar and 
research work. Where we require professional courses for professional education not strictly 
graduate the curriculum does not lead to the Master's degree or to the Doctor's degree. Instead 
of these we have created the d^ee of Graduate. That is the case with the degrees Graduate in 
Architecture and Graduate in Public Health. The emphasis with these degrees is on the pro- 
fessional side. The candidate must follow a more or less prescribed curriculum. A thesis may 
or may not be required. We do not give the degree Graduate as a consolation d^p:ee. The 
architects are very proud of it. The School of Architecture fought very hard here for some 
years for the establishment of the degree Doctor in Architecture. Finally we adopted '^ Gradu- 
ate in Architecture." This was placed before the American Institute of Architects, which 
accepted it. It seems to be just what was wanted, a higher degree to mark the conditions of a 
fiixed professional curriculum, as distinguished from academic graduate study and research. 
The curricula for different professions need not require the same number of years, but they all 
presuppose an academic Bachelor's degree. Every professional course when finished might be 
dignified by the degree of Graduate. We call it a degree and not a certificate. 

Mr. Pritchett: I should like to ask one question: I take it that Mr. Leusdmer has 
largely answered it by what he has already said. The division of the administration which 
makes it a horizontal, rather than a vertical, division is an admirable arrangement. I should 
like to ask Mr. Leusdmer whether he thinks this leads to a larger scholarly freedom than the 
student has had in our ordinary type of graduate school? I think that is the whole system. 
Those of us who have studied in Germany know that there were doubtless lecture courses 
which we only attended at times; but there is an opportunity offered to give a sweep to 
the scholarly impulse which appeals to the best intellects. 
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Our Graduate Schools have changed altogether too much to the fixed course, to a situation 
where you do not have this freedom apd incentive and this opportunity to deal with the best 
products. Now this horizontal arrangement furnishes to the ambitious man an opportunity to 
indulge in some of that freedom. 

Mr. Leuschner: I think the members of our faculty will agree with me that our new 
organization will evolve the ideals just expressed by Mr. Pritchett in a better way than has been 
possible in the past. 

Mr. Guthe: I should like to say that I am rather sorry that the University of Cali- 
fornia has introduced the d^p:ee of Graduate in Engineering. 

Mr. Leuschmer: In Engineering we give Master of Science — ^for example, in Electrical 
Engineering — ^based on strictly graduate study and research. We have for Master's d^ree 
only an MA. and M.S. in this University. They are academic degrees, no matter what subject 
the student may study. We do not give the d^;ree Graduate in Engineering. 

Mr. Guthe: We had in Michigan a five years' course in engineering. This was strictly 
enforced. Since we entered on graduate work we had a distinct tendency to let the student 
pursue his particular line of engineering and become an expert in that line under the direction of 
a special appointee for the particular student. The results have been very satisfactory. We 
found in every case that the student rather followed his inclinations in a proper direction than 
in following a definite course. The only two courses we still prescribe for five years in Michigan 
are in forestry and in landscape design. But the undergraduate course in forestry has been 
changed and given a greater degree of freedom. They do research work in forestry in our 
Department of Forestry; and certainly very good work is done, and therefore we are well 
contented to give these students a Master of Science degree rather than a degree of Graduate. I 
wish all graduate work was the same in all lines of study. We have introduced a new course in 
municipal administration, which is successful, where we bring together civil engineering, bac- 
teriology, and medical work. The student may get this through the Department of Civil 
Engineering, and he can also get it through the Medical Department. After one and a half 
years we give him a degree of Master of Arts, or Master of Science in Mimidpal Administration. 

In public health we have been able to persuade the Public Health Department that munici- 
pal and sanitary engineering is just as important as it is to know bacteriology. We give the 
degree of Master of Science after a further year of study in public health. The Doctor 
of Public Health is absolutely on the same level as the Doctor of Philosophy. Candidates 
must write a dissertation which must evolve all that which the Doctor of Philosophy has to 
follow. In general, I wish to say that the possibilities which a Graduate School offers to a 
student for selecting all studies have been a great boon to higher education in America. We found 
that the work in political economy was good for students who would become engineers. And I 
advise them to take law courses, and they do it, and we turn out better engineers — engineers who 
are not mechanics — ^by allowing them to pick from different departments. We get better 
engineers than we formerly secured by the strictly prescribed five years' course. The only 
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difference is that they do not care to put in the extra year's study to get the Master's d^ree, 
as some of the courses cannot be recorded as strictly research work. However, it d:eates a 
university. 

Mr. Ames: I desire to dissent from the position taken by Mr. Leuschner in r^ard to the 
unimportance of a separate budget for the Graduate School. He assumes, probably from the 
experience of the University of California, that the budget is a very simple matter. I think in 
some other universities it has not proved to be so simple. Mr. Pritchett has admirably sketched 
in one of his reports the rise and progress of graduate work in this country, showing how it 
developed out of the College of Arts and Sciences. In many universities the Graduate School 
organization is still in leading-strings to the CoU^e. The consequence is that the faculty of 
the Graduate School has been recruited largely from the College faculty, as also from the faculties 
of other Schools, as these have been established. Thus we have the anomaly of the salaries of 
the members of the Graduate faculty, irrespective of the amount of the graduate or under- 
graduate instruction, being carried on the budgets of the College or other undergraduate schools. 
There are certain disadvantages in such a connection even for the undergraduate school. For 
example, in one undergraduate school with which I am acquainted it has been remarked, ''We 
are helping the Graduate School financially and thereby curtailing the amount we can expend 
on our undergraduate instruction.'' On the other hand, it has seemed to me that, while in some 
instances a separate budget might not make any particular difference, the Graduate School in 
many cases would be under much more satisfactory conditions if it could stand on its own 
financial basis, independent of all other schools or departments. It would then be to the 
pectmiary advantage of the professors to give instruction in the Graduate School, and the 
laudable ambition of most professors to give graduate courses would, I think, in more instances 
be realized. 

Demands from the undergraduate schools, under the present budget arrangement, usually 
take precedence, and the financial incentive to do graduate work is lacking. The result is that 
the present arrangement frequently tends to keep down the number of men who otherwise would 
be glad to offer graduate work. 

Thus, it appears that this matter of a budget is a very important one. I apprehend that 
in some universities the matter of the budget may not be as simple as it is here in the University 
of California. I think there is something further to be said on this matter and I hope that we 
shall hear of the experience of other universities. 

Mr. Pritchett: There was a time when I thought faculty meetings were very trying 
things, but I sometimes think now that the faculty meeting is one of my greatest joys. 

I should like to ask whether it is not possible to keep these degrees within limit — for 
example, in the case of a graduate in the course in Public Health, why not use the degree of 
Doctor of Science in Public Health ? 

Mr. Gxtthe: What is the difficulty — that the degree given in public health is D.P.H. ? 
That is perfectly correct. In two cases we have given the degree of Doctor of Science as the 
students' work was in bacteriology, and it would have been quite easy for them to become Doctors 
of Public Health. It was said when we discussed this matter that the Doctor of Public Health 
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is a well-established degree, just as yesterday Doctor of Philosophy was another well-established 
degree. The University of Mich^an is moving in the direction of making the number of degrees 
smaller, reducing their number; but I think the Doctor of Public Health has come to stay. 

Mr. PfiiTCHETT: You do not think the D.Sc would cover that ? I believe that D.Sc in 
Public Health is better than Doctor of Public Health. 

Mr. Comstock: We have established a degree of Doctor of Public Health. Personally , 
as a university man, I think Doctor of Science would be better; but we were i^proached by our 
medical faculty who said, "We want this degree of Doctor of Public Health, and it has a mone- 
tary advantage which the Doctor of Science does not have, and it is a part of our furniture. 
Will you not let us have it ? " And we conceded that the medical men knew their own business, 
and as long as it did not conflict with academic students we would follow their lead; and if other 
institutions have not yet had that pressure I feel sure that it will come. 

I naturally sympathize with Mr. Ames' statement that it is unfortunate that the budget 
could not be made an independent affair in the Graduate School. I have attempted to see 
what could be done to put the budget of the University of Wisconsin in permanent form, and 
I have met difficulties I have not been able to overcome. 

The major part of such a budget will be salaries of the professors; and professors who do 
graduate work also do undergraduate work. It will be a question of shifting and apportioning 
the salaries. At the beginning of the year we do not know what work a man will have: he may 
be swamped at the outset with undergraduate work and he won't get a chance at the other, or he 
may have just the reverse conditions. 

The budget must be planned in advance, and if we try to adjust it on this basis of miss-and- 
hit we more often miss than hit. Sometimes it is said to us, ''You are trying to cover under 
your budget what it costs to nm your Graduate Sdiool." We are not trying to hide anything, 
and we should like to have some light. 

Mr. Leuschner: In our case every department states its needs, for undergraduate as well 
as graduate instruction, and so forth. The available funds of the University are appropriated to 
departments in relation to the needs of the other departments. Some departments have risen 
to a much greater prominence in the Graduate Division than other departments through their 
own efforts in research and the quality of the students they attract. 

I think the budget matters adjust themselves. I think it is not worth while to determine 
from year to year what you are spending in one direction as compared with another. 

Mr. Babcock: We have a Graduate School budget which is perfectly definite, and 
amounts are set aside for the purposes of the Graduate School. We do not, as a rule, pay 
salaries out of this budget, with the exception of the salary of the dean, and secretarial and 
stenographic appointees. 

There are two schemes, the Yale scheme and the Princeton scheme. At Yale I believe 
there are four professors paid out of the Graduate School funds. University professors 
doing only graduate work. The organization at Princeton seems to be working in the same 
direction. 
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About 1907 or 1908, the University of Illinois received a special appropriation of fifty 
thousand dollars for the use of the Graduate School. Substantially, this amount has con- 
tinued as the annual budget since that time. The University has not attempted to pay salaries 
out of this fund, with the exceptions just mentioned, and with the exception also of a special 
appointment. The last attempt to make such an appointment was in the case of a professor 
of mathematics in a French university. He did not come to America, however, and is now 
serving in the French army. 

On the whole, the University of Illinois disapproves the policy of creating a special and 
separate Graduate School faculty which does no undergraduate teaching and is paid salaries 
out of the funds of the Graduate School. No attempt is made to prorate the pa3mients of 
salaries according to the amounts of work done in the undergraduate work or in the Graduate 
School. On the other hand, the Graduate School does supply some of the research workers 
with considerable sums of money for assistants and for equipment and supplies. The professor 
of physical chemistry, for example, gives mainly graduate coiurses and receives large aUotments 
of money for special uses, but his salary is paid out of the funds of the College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences. 

After all, it is not a very serious question, this of dividing salaries or even budgets. The 
University budget is really one, and there is no economy in trying to keep track of the varying 
proportions of time devoted by individual professors to graduate or undergraduate work, and 
to apportion salaries among different funds upon this basis. In one semester. Professor A 
will give no undergraduate work, and in another semester he will give most of his time to under- 
graduate work. Sometimes this variation is left entirely to the department, and again Dean 
Elinley or I have a hand in it. Not long ago, it happened that Dean Kinley requested me to 
relieve one of the professors of certain undergraduate work in order that he might have freedom 
for an important piece of literary research. This request was, of course, promptly complied with 
and some provision made for the undergraduate work thus relinquished. 

As dean of the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, I do not care particularly as to these 
proportions, provided I can get additional men to take care of undergraduate work when it is 
necessary to furnish relief to promising scholars. I should hesitate, however, to continue a 
man indefinitely in the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, and to pay him from its budget, 
unless he had a real share in undergraduate instruction. On the other hand, with the great 
number of sections of undergraduate classes — ^we have, for example, more than sixty sections of 
Freshman rhetoric — a small army of instructors is necessary, and not all of these can be given 
advanced or graduate courses. The schedule of each is arranged so that he is expected to have 
some time for his own scholarly work or investigations, though it does not follow that this will 
appear in his schedule. The mingling of these two sorts of men, those who are primarily con- 
tributing scholars and those who are primarily teachers, gives a unity to the work of the depart- 
ment, and is, I believe, a good thing for the Graduate School and for the undergraduate Colleges. 
So far as the budget of the institution as a whole is concerned, it is just as easy to pay all their 
salaries out of the budget of the College. 

Mr. Lovejoy: There is a rather more fundamental question raised by Mr. Leuschner's 
paper — a question of educational principle rather than of admimstrative machinery — ^which has 
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not been touched upon. That is the question how fax a Graduate School — ^in its educational, 
not in its financial, oiganization — should overlap the undergraduate department. The experi- 
ence of Johns Hopkins may have some bearing upon this question. The peculiar experiment was 
made at Johns Hopkins at one time of keeping these two departments of the University almost, 
though not quite, entirely separate — at least far more separate than they are in most institutions. 
They have, in fact, been separated at Johns Hopkins in two senses: the teachers of the two 
departments at one time formed, in the main, distinct bodies; and the graduate and undergradu- 
ate students have not, as a rule, been united in the same classes. I think I am correctly express- 
ing the opinion of my colleagues from Baltimore when I say that our experience leads us to regard 
one of these kinds of separation as undesirable, but the other as essential. The separation of 
the teaching staffs, to be sure, has never been complete, even with us; but the University at one 
time began to appoint collegiate professors who were not expected to give any graduate courses; 
and the greater number of Uie so-called '^ university professors" did not conduct undergraduate 
courses. It is this experiment which we have found unsuccessful; and, if I correctly interpret 
the present tendency of our policy at Baltimore, the experiment has been given up for the reasons 
which Mr. Leuschner has rightly emphasized — ^namely, the expediency of having the under- 
graduates, near the b^inning of their work, hear from the most competent men in each of the 
different subjects; and the inexpediency of debarring scholarly men, whose work is primarily 
with undergnuluates, from the intellectual incitement, and the opportunity for larger usefulness, 
which might come from their giving one or two postgraduate courses. 

While, therefore, I think, it would be a misfortune to divide our faculties rigorously into two 
classes of teachers — those giving purely graduate, and those giving purely undergraduate, 
instruction — ^I would also venture to suggest that there appears at present to be a disposition, 
in some institutions, to go to the opposite extreme. There is an easily observable tendency in 
several quarters to attempt to maintain Graduate Schools out of the fag-ends of the time and 
energy of teachers who are already canying heavy schedules of undergraduate instruction. We 
have never been able to persuade ourselves in Baltimore that graduate work deserving of the 
name can be carried on in that way. While we do not believe in the practicability of having 
two absolutely distinct staffs, we do think that it should be definitely understood that there 
is in each department at least one professor whose work is primarily and chiefly with graduate 
students, one or more men to whom such students are to look especially for leadership and direc- 
tion and stimulation. 

On the other hand, as I have said, it is a part of the tradition at Johns Hopkins that, with 
very rare exceptions, graduate and undergraduate students shall not be instructed in the same 
classes. That tradition we are not prepared to give up, and, I think, our reasons for this do 
not depend upon any purely local conditions. Students entering upon graduate work, as it 
seems to us, should be beginning to think of themselves as men in training.for the career of the 
professional scholar. Now, courses which are suitable for the initiation and training of the pro- 
fessional scholar — ^which are infused with the enthusiasm and the esprit de corps of the specialist 
— are not, as a rule, the right kind of courses for undergraduates. On the other hand, the toning 
down of courses to the level of the less advanced training, and the less intense interest, of even the 
upper-dass undergraduate, makes them, by just so much, less effective for the purposes of the 
serious graduate student. The rule may be subject to some exceptions; but in general, I caimot 
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but think, the promiscuous mixing of graduate and undergraduate students in the same courses 
is likely to mean that neither dass will get the sort of instructicm which is most appropriate 
and serviceable to it. 

Mr. Eennelly: When our school was placed on a graduate basis, and we were cut off 
from the arts and sciences, I felt a keen sense of personal legicet. I felt that the loss of contact 
through the University at large, and the fact that I could not hear what they were thinking of in 
the faculty was a keen loss to me. At the present time we have reverted to the original plan 
of the undergraduate basis, and that difficulty has been removed. But the interesting plan 
which Mr. Leuschner has pointed out keeps the graduate and the undergraduate men in closer 
contact and harmony. 

Mr. Gxtthe: There is one remark which Mr. Babcock made which I wish to notice. Mr. 
Babcock said he discussed with Mr. Kinley as to who should give graduate work. I should like 
to ask this question: After a professor has been accepted by the Graduate School as an instructor 
able to give graduate work, is it not the department which decides on the courses of study to be 
given the next year ? 

Mr. Babcock: In the course of ordinary procedure, this is what happens: The execu- 
tive faculty of the Graduate School determines which men of the faculty shall be allowed to 
give graduate courses. This body also passes upon the courses which any department may 
offer. It does not follow that all of these courses will be given in any one year. In other words, 
it is not for the department to determine finally whether a course shall be given either in the 
Graduate School or in the tmdergraduate Colleges. These matters are settled by the depart- 
ments in conference with the dean of the Graduate School, and the dean of the CoU^e concerned. 
When I said Mr. Kinley and I did this, I simply meant that we conferred upon the announce- 
ments in their final form. Of course, we did not go off into a comer and do this without con- 
sultation with the departments. It was necessary this last spring, for example, to say: "Here 
is a certain amount of work to be done. Part of it is graduate work. Two of our younger men 
will have to relinquish graduate courses for this year in order to equalize the burdens." Final 
determination of such matters is not a departmental prerogative. 

Mr. Gxtthe: It means that, on accotmt of pressure in tmdergraduate work, graduate 
work needed in the University was abandoned. 

Mr. Babcock : Not every graduate course needs to be given every year. 

Mr. Gxtthe: The decision rests with the dean and not with the professor. 

Mr. Babcock: In the final analysis that is so. 

Mr. Gxtthe: If a young man were brought to the University and he had prospects of a 
career as a scholar, would he be restricted to teaching, so that he would not be permitted to go on 
with his scholarly work? 

Mr. Babcock: He would not be brought on that basis. He would do his share of the 
work in the department. No man is appointed as a graduate or undergraduate teacher. He 
must take his chances in the department under the exigencies of the work. Now and then a 
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man is brouj^t in, like a young man who came to us this year from the University of Wisconsin, 
for the purpose of emphasizing a particular course in the department. This young man came 
with the understanding that he was to give a course in comparative literature, and after giving 
that he will share other work in the department in which he was appointed. 

Mr. Ames: From what has been said it appears that in many cases graduate instruction 
must take a place secondary to that of undeigraduate instruction. In other words, the Graduate 
School where there is not a separate budget for the School is apparently a parasite upon the 
University. I grant it is difficult to find a satisfactory basis for the apportionment of the salary 
of professors who teach in both graduate and undeigraduate departments and that is in all 
probability one of the reasons why a separate apportionment of salaries has not been provided for. 
I am hopeful, however, that a satisfactory basis can be worked out, for I am confident that in 
many cases graduate work would be more efficiently organized if it were placed on an independent 
finanrial footing. 

Mr. Hollander: There is a phase of the matter which has not yet been considered. We 
have heard much of the danger to tmdergraduate work growing out of the failure to segregate. 
But the necessity for such segregation may arise from the contrary conditions. In other words, 
an institution which is efficiently equipped for advanced teaching, and also for a certain amount 
of undeigraduate teaching, may find itself facing a large influx of undeigraduates. The plan of 
transferring to undeigraduate teaching a number of those belonging to the University staff 
is open to obvious disadvantages. Men who are conducting University courses are presumably 
engaged because they are peculiarly equipped therefor; to transfer such men to undeigraduate 
courses means a detriment to the institution. 

Experience, I think, has shown that encroachment upon the Graduate School, in conse- 
quence of increased undeigraduate attendance, is the line oi least resistance; further, that with 
this increase in undeigraduate students the danger which is faced is an impairment of the 
Graduate School of the University through a reduction of the resources and energies of the 
University staff. So whatever may be the desirability of finanrial r^ulation, on the score of 
the Collie, it seems to be no less desirable on the score of the University. 

Adjourned. 

TfflRD SESSION 



QXJESTIONS RELATING TO OUTSIDE REMUNERATIVE WORK 

BY PROFESSORS 
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BY MR. CHARLES D. 1£ARX 

The question of outside remunerative work by professors in the departments of law, 
medicine, and other applied sciences, more particularly engineering, is one of considerable 
importance and must be considered from the standpoint of the commimity, the imiver- 
sity especially, the student body, and the professor. Let us say at once that it is to the 
interest of the community and of the university that the best men in the various lines 
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mentioned above be drawn to the teaching staff and that the services of these men be 
made available for the common good. In order that this may be done, we must ask the 
question: What training is most desirable to develop men of the typt needed, and under 
what conditions should their services be made available to the community ? 

It would be presmnptuous on my part to lay down the qualifications which teachers 
of law and medicine should possess or to state to what extent outside work should be 
engaged in by these teachers, and I must draw entirely, for this part of our discussion, 
on opinions expressed by leaders in those fields. We shall still find a difference of opinion, 
but with a clearly defined majority trend. 

Teaching in both our law and medical schools was in the beginning imdertaken 
largely by men actually engaged in the practice of these professions. Such time as could 
be spared was given to instruction, but often the latter was sacrificed, and the students 
suffered. Under such conditions, too, research work could not be fostered, and the 
progress of the legal and medical sciences was comparatively slow. In 1895 Professor 
Thayer of the Harvard Law School, in an address read by him at Detroit, insisted that 
''our law must be studied and taught at the universities as other great sciences are 
studied and taught, as deeply, by Uke methods, and with as thorough a concentration 
and lifelong devotion of all the powers of a learned and studious faculty." In order that 
this may be done, he suggested (i) linuting the task of an instructor to a single subject, 
to the end that his work of instruction may be thoroughly done, and that as the final 
outcome of his studies some solid, public, and permanent contribution may be made to 
the main topic which he has in hand, and (2) that instructors shall give substantially 
their whole time and strength to the work. This latter statement naturally exdudes 
the doing of outside work, remimerative or otherwise, by the professor, and of course 
it is well known that, although Professor Ames became the leading teacher of law, he was 
without standing in the actual practice of the profession. At the same time it is believed 
by many teachers of law that as a rule the best type of teacher will be one who combines 
teaching ability with power for research and who has had practice at the bar. 

President H. B. Hutchins, of Michigan, says: ''The ideal law teacher is the one 
who naturally has the teaching power, who has had practical experience at the bar, 
and whose practical experience has been supplemented by the labors of the scholar to 
such an extent that he is master of the ordinary problems that lie within the field of his 
specialty and well equipped for the solution of the extraordinary ones."' President 
Hutchins, like Professor Ames, lays stress upon the fact that the law teacher should do 
original and effective work in the field of scholarship, and does not favor the standing in 
actual practice of the teacher of law, though he lays down experience at the bar as one 
of his essential requirements. How then is this experience to be gained ? Either by 
the actual practice of law before the profession of teaching is taken up, or by the practice 
of law concurrent with teaching. There can be no doubt that if men can be found who, 

* Columbia Law Renew, Vni (igo8). 
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after the successful practice of their profession, are willing to give up the large incomes 
which they command in order to devote themselves to teaching, and if they possess the 
other qualities laid down as desirable by President Hutchins, the ideal law teacher will 
have been foimd, and such men need no outside practice for their development. Pro- 
fessor Kales' cites Ezra Thayer and Roscoe Poimd as conspicuous examples of men who 
have, after fifteen or twenty years of practice, preferred to give up practice entirely for 
law teaching. It must be said, however, that most of our law schools are not able to 
draw to their teaching staff men of this type. There has been of late years a rather 
rapid development of law schools, with the result that the men who have been called to 
fill the chairs are as a rule young men of brilliant scholarship no doubt, and giving 
promise of developing into good teachers, but lacking that practical experience at the 
bar which by many in the profession is considered essential. Professor Kales, in the 
article to which I have previously referred, takes the decided groimd that the law teacher 
should practice law. Of course he does not advocate that the law teacher should do the 
routine work of an average lawyer in practice; he should not be a "client caretaker,** 
nor should he do incidental teaching in the law school. On this point he agrees absolutely 
with the authorities already quoted. The question which Professor Kales propoimds, 
and which he answers in the affirmative, is: " Shall the law teacher who is settled in the 
position of making his livelihood by his teaching and while continuing to do so, and while 
independent from any income he may make from practice, yet endeavor from his office 
in the law school to secure and maintain a linuted position at the bar in practice ? " To 
the lay mind the article is convincing. Of course Professor Kales does not fail to mention 
the objection which is raised here as in the other professional schools, i.e., the law 
teacher has no time for practice. If, however, practice is essential for the development 
of the ideal law teacher, and if such practice cannot be had before men are called to 
occupy chairs in our law schools, then it is in the best interests of the community, the 
university, and the professor that opportunity for linuted practice be not only given 
them but be exacted of them. 

Our medical schools, Uke our law schools, were dependent in the beginning exclu- 
sively on the services of men standing in the actual practice of their profession. The 
facilities were of the poorest and the actual time given by the instructors was, as in the 
case of law teaching, determined largely by the demands of the teachers' private practice. 
Full time of instructors was only gradually exacted and that first only in anatomy, 
physiology, and pathology. No later than 1893 ^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^ Report of the General 
Education Board: 

The fundamental laboratoiy branches — anatomy, physiology, and pathology — ^were still 
taught in even the better medical schools then existing by practicing physicians. It is true that 
at Harvard the important fundamental subjects were already taught by full time men; and in 
one or two other institutions an occasional full time teacher was to be found. But generally 

> Harvard Law Review, XXV, 26S. 
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speaking, these instances were sporadic. The subjects were in consequence, as a rule, ill taugh^ 
and poorly developed; for the main interest of most teachers and their assistants was in their 
private practice and they could give to teaching only such time and energy as practice did not 
absorb. In the new Johns Hopkins school the laboratory sciences were from the first placed 
on an unconditional university basis. They were cultivated by ''full time'' teachers working 
under university conditions and working for university rewards, such rewards being modest 
material, and abundant spiritual satisfactions. In the oiganization of its laboratory depart- 
ments, the Johns Hopkins Medical School recognized the contrast between an academic and 
worldly career. The academic career must not indeed defeat its own object by requiring such 
rentmciations as cramp and thwart development, but it can never hope to rival the worldly 
career on the latter's own ground. 

As far as the work of the teachers in the foregoing lines of work in the medical schools 
is concerned, there is consensus of opinion that full time service should be exacted. It 
is not necessary for scholars in those lines to be engaged in the actual practice of the 
medical profession in order to be successful teachers, but when we consider the clinical 
branches conditions change. To command the full time of a staff of clinical professors 
is a much more difficult problem. It is recognized that they must be engaged in practice, 
and preferably in hospitals entirely under the control of the medical school of the uni- 
versity; but to control the full time of its clinical professors is even now for most of our 
medical schools a financial impossibility, and the same thing may be said as regards the 
maintenance of adequate hospital facilities. Clinical professors in medical schools of 
standing as a rule have a large practice and deservedly large incomes. To ask such men 
to give up all outside remunerative work and to confine themselves exclusively to a 
smaller field of usefulness will evidently not bring about what we are striving for, i.e., 
the development of the highest type of medical teacher who will be of the greatest help 
to mankind and will contribute to the advance of the medical profession. The problem 
is similar to the one which we are facing in developing teachers of engineering, and, as 
regards them, I shall have something to say later on. Here it is of interest to note that 
the latest endeavors at Johns Hopkins, Washington University, St. Louis, and Yale 
University are to have full time clinical teachers. Of course special arrangements had 
to be made to secure the full time services of these men, to provide them with the broadest 
opportimity for practice, and to make their services available to those who really stand 
in the need of the very best special service, and of such service as can probably not be 
had from local practitioners. It is only by making such provision that men of conspicu- 
ous professional standing were obtained for filling the full time dinical chairs which have 
recently been established in some of our medical schools. Again let me quote from the 
Report of the Rockefeller Foundation : 

The full time scheme is so recent an innovation that a few important points may properiy 
be somewhat fully discussed in this connection. Freedom imrestricted. The scheme involves 
no restriction of experience. In the letter of application from the faculty of the Johns Hopkins 
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Medical School it was expressly stated that no limitation would be placed upon the members 
of the f uU time clinical oiganization. They were not to be kept from seeing any patient that 
they chose to see. They can therefore take whatever steps they please to procure easy and 
frequent contact with incipient disturbances. They can also attend well-to-do patients afflicted 
with obscure or difficult diseases. 

Then follows a discussion of the outpatient and dispensary service, and of the greater 
utilization of these by the full time clinical professor. The report goes on to say: 

Nor is the university clinician cut off from the well-to-do. The scheme seeks only to pro- 
tect him from those who have no claim upon him beyond their ability to pay him. Inasmuch, 
however, as he receives no fee lor his services, inasmuch as his time and energy are to be devoted, 
as far as may be, to teaching and research, he will have no interest in seeing patients whom 
others can handle as well as he. If well-to-do people come to his clinic under proper conditions, 
they can be received in a ward maintained for their reception. For such service as is rendered 
to them, a moderate professional fee will be charged; and this fee will be turned into the univer- 
sity fund out of which the department is maintained. 

• 
The leading medical schools are therefore answering our question, whether outside 

remimerative work should be imdertaken by the professor, with a qualified no. The 
necessity of outside work for the professor of clinical medicine is recognized; he must 
practice, and that in the widest possible field. His services must be available for all 
those truly in need of them, but he must be protected against the temptation of what 
one might call dient-chasing or being chased by clients. So the remuneration for his 
services flows into the university treasury, and the teacher-physidan, with ample oppor- 
tunity for the highest and best practice, will yet not be tempted to allow it to interfere 
with teaching and research. Men who are willing to bring such sacrifices have been 
found in the medical profession, because, as an eminent Austrian pharmacologist who 
recently spent a winter in America dedared, ''America is the very home of practical 
idealism." 

The question of outside work or practice, important as it is to the teacher of law or 
medicine, is even of more importance to the teacher of applied sdence and engineering. 
When the study of engineering was first systematically taken up in this country, engi- 
neering as a learned profession was in its infancy. Ndther practice nor theory had been 
much developed. The rapid growth of our country, the variety of complex problems to 
be solved, acted as a spur to American ingenuity, and engineering practice devdoped by 
leaps and bounds. More slowly engineering theory began to be recognized as an essential 
factor for making engineering progress. Schools were founded in this country beginning 
with the Troy Polytechnic in 1824 for teaching the elements of engineering. Men in 
practice looked with little favor both upon the teachers in these institutions and upon 
their output, i.e., graduates. As late as the last quarter of the last century, many teachers 
in our engineering schools were men who had passed from the dassroom to the instructor's 
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chair, and did not possess the kind of training which we now deem essential for the best 
teacher of engineering. As in law and medicine, it is all-important that the teacher of 
engineering should have teaching ability, that he should be a scholar and capable of 
doing research in some particular field, and that he should have stood or, better still, 
stand in the practice of his profession. 

While we find some difference of opinion as to whether the successful lawyer-teacher 
needs practice we find no such difference of opinion as regards the physician and engineer- 
ing teacher. Over the latter, however, the former has the advantage that the material 
for practice can be brought to him, while the engineering teacher must be able to go to 
his material, wherever that may be. No attempt has yet been made in any engineering 
school to attract men of high professional standing as engineers into the teaching pro- 
fession on the basis on which new clinical chairs in medicine are being established, though 
some engineering schools have gone beyond even what our medical schools intend to do, 
in offering free engineering service to communities and dties. That is naturally a kind 
of service by engineering teachers against which a legitimate protest may well be raised. 
If the service is worth anything it should be paid for, and it can be worth something only 
if the engineering teacher has been properly trained. Of this training a knowledge of 
practice forms an essential part, and where, as in engineering, this practice is constantly 
changing, opportunity for keeping in touch with this practice must be given to the teacher 
of applied science and engineering. In the past as I have stated, many young men of ex- 
cellent ability, just out of college, have, on very meager salaries, been called to instructor 
positions in our engineering schools. Recognizing their own deficiencies, they have 
struggled bravely to get that additional training which alone will make them good teachers 
of engineering, which alone will enable them to become leaders in their profession. It 
is only as we are able to draw to us as teachers those men who are qualified to become 
leaders in their chosen profession, that we can expect to train up future leaders, that we 
can expect to lift our work to higher and higher planes and contribute to the advancement 
of our profession. Our teachers of engineering therefore must stand in practice, but here, 
as elsewhere, the question arises: Why are they in practice and in what kind of practice ? 
As in the case of the teachers of medicine, the teacher of engineering should be so placed 
that in case he is called from the exclusive practice of his profession to a chair of engineer- 
ing, the loss involved in the change shall not be too serious a one. No one has so far 
suggested that the fees received by such a professor of engineering be converted into a 
department fund. I doubt whether such an arrangement would be feasible, especially 
if no use of imiversity laboratories, in connection with his work, be involved. There is 
of course the temptation for the man to neglect his teaching in order to devote an undue 
amount of time to this outside work. I do not know what to say in answer to that 
objection, except that a man of that kind should not be retained on the teaching force. 
It has also been suggested, in order to overcome this difficulty, that teachers of engineering 
alternate between teaching and practice. It was the late lamented Walter C. Kerr, an 
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eminent engineer and for many years a trustee of Cornell University, who first suggested 
to President Schurman in the summer of 1903 a scheme for improving the quality of 
instruction in engmeering. To quote from his memorandum : ** The plan which I pro- 
posed for the improvement of engineering education is very simply stated in a few words. 
It consists of appointing two men to each chair, in order that these men will alternate 
between the University and the practical engineering world, thus bringing the instruction 
into close touch with the spirit of engineering as practiced. The result of this I think 
would be to create a new type of professor — ^a man of much broader experience." I know 
of no institution where this suggested plan has been put into practice. For the present, 
at least, I think it is the tendency of our leading engineering schools to call to the full 
professorships in engineering men of the type we have classified as desirable and to leave 
them absolutely free as to the extent and the kind of outside work which they desire to 
undertake, as long as such work does not involve the use of university appliances. There 
has been some complaint of late of unfair competition on the part of teachers in engineer- 
ing schools with men engaged in the actual practice of the profession, and in a few of the 
cases cited the complaints have been justified. When a professor in an engineering 
school, because of his position in that school, offers to do an outside piece of engineering 
work at a much lower rate than a professional brother could conscientiously charge and 
make a living, he is injuring his own standing and that of the members of his profession. 
Good engineering service is worth being paid for, and the service of the engineering pro- 
fessor, if he is the kind of engineer he should be, should be worth pajdng more for than 
that of the average practitioner. Free engineering advice, as so many other things we 
get for nothing, is just about worth what it costs. I believe that engineering professors 
should engage in outside work because I believe it essential for their success as teachers. 
I believe that such outside work need not and should not interfere with the duties of 
teaching. I believe, furthermore, that adequate fees should be charged for such service, 
and that until commensurate salaries are paid to engineering teachers such fees be the 
property of the teacher, less such a percentage as may be agreed upon to be due the 
institution for apparatus and materials, if such be required in the work. Furthermore, 
purely commercial work, such as routine testing of materials, should not, as a rule, form 
part of an engineering teacher's practice. I know of but two institutions which have 
adopted officially rules governing the outside work of the teaching staff, and these are 
the Universities of Pennsylvania and of Minnesota. These regulations, dealing, however, 
largely with the use of university apparatus for private work, are appended. 

In conclusion, I may well quote from BuUeiin No. 11 of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching: 

The policy of iostitutions toward the permission of outside work by professors varies. 
Such participation by professors of engineering and applied science has many advantages for 
the institution, for students, and for the public. On the other hand, in the case of many 
teachers the outside work comes to outweigh in importance the r^ular work of teaching. As 
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a consequence the teaching depreciates and students sufiFer. How to steer between a fur 
participation in practice and full justice to the work of the teacher is one of the difficult prob- 
lems in engineering education. However advantageous it may be for a professor to engage in 
outside expert work, this should be like his private research, an opportunity which he can 
accept or decline according to his judgment. 

If we assume that the leaders in the professions of law, medicine, and the applied sciences 
are teaching in our institutions of learning, the services of these men should be made available 
for the good of the conununities in which they live. I do not believe that this service should 
be free. The only question is, shall the fee for such extra services go to the professor or to the 
department ? In law and in engineering such compensation still goes to the individual rendering 
the service, as it has in medicine in the past. The attempt to bring about a changed condition 
will be watched with much interest. Extra-university employment should never be forced upon 
teachers by a salary schedule managed upon a part time basis. College and university teaching 
b sufficient to employ to its full capacity the energy of a single mind. The best law schools 
have adopted this fact. Medical schools will in the future adopt the same plan for the majority 
of their professors. For the collie departments and the graduate schools of a university 
to entrust the instruction of their students to professors or instructors who are compelled to 
give to teaching only part of their ability and attention is an unwise policy. The students 
must inevitably sufiFer. 

This statement, made in 1908, has been substantially verified as regards the doing 
of outside remunerative work by teachers of law and medicine. In engineering and the 
applied sciences, doing of outside remimerative work by the teachers along those lines 
is still the general practice. I believe with the reporters that the undergraduate work 
in engineering courses should preferably be given by teachers on full time who with a 
fair participation in practice do full justice to the work of a teacher, but in a graduate 
engineering school it seems to me desirable and possible to utilize the services of eminent 
men in the profession, on a part time basis, whose services could not be obtained under 
any other conditions. 



DISCUSSION ON OUTSIDE REMUNERATIVE WORK BY PROFESSORS 

Mr. Hollander: The very interesting and valuable survey that Mr. Marx has made 
of this difficult problem might be usefully supplemented, I think, by e3q>erience drawn from 
another field of academic activity, namely that represented by social and economic science. 
The marked difference, which exists is that, whereas in engineering and in law the pressure 
comes upon the professor from private or corporate clients, the demand for economic or social 
expert assistance comes from governmental sources, and for that reason is far more difiicult of 
control or refusal. Every American university has to an increasing extent felt this pressure — 
emanating from federal, state, and municipal governments, sometimes temporary and some- 
times protracted— for the services of membcos of its staff expert in economical and social affairs. 
It is not necessary to conunent on the importance of such co-operation up to a certain point. 
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The professor, the institution, and the student body profit by it. But there is a definite point 
beyond which such sendee is subject to a law of diminishing return. In other words, the 
institution, the body of students, and the professor will, I think, be disadvantageously affected 
by an undue absorption of the professor in governmental and public administrative work. 

As far as scholarship is concerned, I think we are faced in this cotmtry by an extraordinary 
absorption of the scientific economist in governmental affairs. The condition, which a genera- 
tion ago we lamented in contrast with conditions in Germany, namely, that state, federal, and 
municipal governments were not making use of trained economists, has changed so completely 
that the cause of scientific progress is actually threatened by this diversion of effort. The 
problem here is far greater than that to which Mr. Marx has referred, because the state uni- 
versities and the endowed universities will encounter difficulties in placing a bar to the service 
of men of distinction and rare equipment, when the call emanates from governmental sources. 
Yet I think we must realize that unless the degree of participation be defined it will redound 
to the disadvantage of the student body, to the inconvenience of the university, and to the 
impoverishment of scientific inquiry. The response that a certain amotmt of such service is 
good is, of course, easy. But in actual experience the determination of the precise point at 
which the academician's services shall cease to be available, on the ground that his students and 
university require them, presents a problem which is very difficult of solution. 



Mr. Thomas: This is a subject to which I have given some thought, and I have just two 
or three brief remarks to make at this time. The matter has been thoroughly reviewed by 
Mr. Marx in his very interesting paper. It would seem to me that the successful engineering 
teacher must not only have been a successful engineer, but he should strive to continue to be a 
leader in his profession. This requires at least occasional personal ccxitact with those actively 
practicing engineering, and is furthered by the actual assumption of engineering responsibility. 
I am speaking particularly of teachers of engineering proper, rather than of those engaged with 
the underlying sciences. 

There are two points I should like to make. One is with regard to contracting. It seems 
to me that university professors should not assume extensive financial liability by undertaking 
contracts, failure in which might injure the university. 

Secondly, the professor should not be discouraged from patenting such inventions as he 
may make. He is not supposed to have as his main desire the financial benefits sometimes 
(but not generally) resulting from patents, but to recognize that in many cases the only way 
to get results of research work before the world is to get them patented. The first question 
which comes up when an inventor approaches a manufacturer is: ** Have you applied for a patent 
upon your invention ?" If he says, ''No, I am going to give this to the world,'' the company 
is likdy to say, "You get it patented and then we will talk to you"; and he is forced to take 
that stq>. Otherwise financial backing will be difficult to obtain and the exploitation of his 
ideas will be very limited. There are, of course, some inventions made which are so generally 
useful to mankind that, having once been suggested, their development is assured. Quite 
frequently the inventor has no thought of patenting such an invention. My point is that he 
should not be discouraged from taking whatever steps seem to him best in order to develop 
the useful creation of his brain. 
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Mr. Ejsnmelly: I think we are all indebted to Mr. Marx for his able and interesting 
paper. 

This is a matter of importance to us all. What is permitted to one member of a faculty 
affects the faculty as a body. I think we must agree that in order to secure the best teaching 
in the profession of engineering, some d^ree of personal association and contact is necessary 
between the professor and his profession. The only question to be considered is how best to 
limit that contact to the extent required for the best interests of the students and of the faculty. 
If the professor gives either too much or too little time to his profession, his utility as a teacher 
will suffer. 

I do not think that a hard-and-fast line can be drawn to regulate the amount of a professor's 
outside professional work, because conditions vary so greatly in different universities and in 
different localities. I believe that each case can be dealt with adequately on its own merits. 
Moreover, the difficulty of making the necessary regulation is not as great as it might at first 
sight appear, because the men who are desirable to be introduced to a faculty of scholars for 
teaching professional subjects are not likely to be men of large conunerdal ambitions. In my 
opinion there never has been, and there probably never will be, serious difficulty in securing men 
from a profession to undertake earnest teaching and scholarly research. 

To say to a professional man when he enters a faculty, "You must discontinue all pro- 
fessional work," would be a grave infraction of academic freedom. To tell him that he might 
undertake an unlimited amount of professional work would, on the other hand, invoke a grave 
danger to his success as a teacher. He should be encouraged to carry on professional work 
up to the point where further endeavor would impair his usefulness as a teacher. If his outside 
work becomes too engrossing, he should be advised either to reduce it, or to take a temporary 
leave of absence until he can give better attention to teaching. 
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REGULATIONS GOVERKING OUTSIDE PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES OBSERVED IN THE DEPARTMENT 

OF CIVIL ENGINEERING OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 

Sir: I have read with interest the communication, ''Competition by Professors in Eng- 
neering Schools/' contributed by ''Consulting Engineer," and your editorial comment. 

There can be no doubt that a policy by which engineering teachers are permitted to engage 
in outside professional work is fraught with possibilities detrimental to the best interest of the 
institution with which they are connected, and especially, perhaps, of the students under their 
direction. It is no less certain, however, that, unless opportunities for outside professional work 
are offered in some measure, the existing difficulty of attracting and holding strong men in the 
field of engineering teaching would be greatly emphasized. The lack of such opportunities would 
not only cut off a legitimate and, perhaps, necessary source of revenue, but capable and ambi- 
tious men will not allow themselves to be denied the stimulus that comes from such activities, 
without which the tendency would be for their teaching to degenerate into deadly routine. 

In my judgment the right procedure in such matters should be determined with careful 
regard to the interests involved, and restrictive measures should be definitely formulated for 
the guidance of a given department, according to the environment of the institution and other 
surrounding circumstances. 

It may be interesting and helpfully suggestive to others to quote the following regulations 
governing outside professional activities observed in the Department of Civil Engineering of 
the University of Pennsylvania, these regulations having been formally approved by the 
University authorities: 

No restriction is placed on outside work not involving the use of University apparatus or power, 
except that it must be confined to limits compatible with the full discharge of University duties, and 
that the name of the University, or the official title of the individual concemed in his relation to the 
University, must not appear on any reports rendered. 

Work involving the use of University apparatus is subject to the following restrictions: 

1. Ordinary routine conunerdal tests are not permissible. 

2. Investigations, tests, etc., involving apparatus and power, or both, may be undertaken with 
the approval of the head of the department, under any one of the following conditions: 

(a) Under an arrangement by which the cost of materials, special apparatus, time of machinist or 
laborers, etc., are assumed by outside parties, and the work is conducted by one or more members of 
the teaching staff without compensation, but with the privilege of publishing the results in the technical 
press or in a paper presented to a technical society. In such cases it is to be understood that the program 
of the investigation and its technical features generally shall, be planned either independently by the 
members of the teaching staff concemed or in co-operation with the party or parties who assume the 
above-mentioned expenses. 

(b) Under an arrangement similar to the foregoing, except that the program is planned wholly 
by outside parties, and its execution merely supervised by one or more members of the teaching staff, 
and at their option. In that case the members of the teaching staff would be paid a moderate fee at 
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a time rate, and the interested parties would be charged for the use of thepower and apparatus in addition 
to the items enumerated under (a) all of these chaiges being reported to the treasurer of the Umveiaty, 
subject to his collection. Under this arrangement the publication of the results is optional with the 
interested parties, but if published it must be stated that they were conducted in the laboratories of the 
Department of Civil Engineering of the University of Pennsylvania, and the manusciq)t must be pre- 
viously ^>proved by the Department as to the accuracy and completeness of the experimental data. 

(c) Under an arrangement by which a professor or assistant professor may conduct an investigation 
on his own responsibility and at a compensation on the usual scale for work of this character, in which 
case he will reimburse the University for the actual cost of labor and machinist's time, and pay zo per 
cent of his fee, to cover the cost of power and ^>paratus, into the petty cash laboratory fund. 

Some of the considerations underlying these regulations may be stated briefly as follows: 

Inasmuch as the University is located in a large dty where ample facilities exist for routine 

commercial tests, it should not enter this field by allowing the use of its laboratory facilities 

to instructors for that purpose. Such work is purely conunerdal, of little or no scientific 

interest, and competition in that field on the part of the university, even though done at the 

usual soEde of prices observed in outside circles, is unfair and undesirable in that, (i) the instructor 

commands the use of apparatus which does not belong to him; (2) parties requiring such work 

are frequently disposed to have it done by someone connected with the University primarily 

with a view of using (misusing) the name of the University in connection with the results; (3) in 

that it is apt to give rise to advertising, conunerdal drcularizing, etc., detrimental to the best 

interests of the University. 

An arrangement of the kind described in paragraph 2 (b) b, of course, entered upon only 

for exceptional reasons. Such arrangements have been made with a number of firms and 

corporations, the general situation being that the department commanded certain apparatus 

essential for the conduct of proposed tests and not available elsewhere in Philade^hia. In 

that connection it should be recognized that a higher institution of learning may be r^arded 

as a quasi-public institution, with implied duties to the public, from whom its support is largely 

derived. Under the circumstances stated it seems unfair in principle to make use of apparatus 

in the way indicated contingent on the payment of professional fees on the usual scale to anyone 

connected with the department, inasmuch as his expert knowledge would be neither required 

nor desired, but would, in that case, be paid merely in order to gain access to apparatus bebnging 

to the University. 

Edgar Masburg 

U nicer sUy of Pennsylvania 

PmLADSLPmA 

February x8, 191$ 
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UNIVERSiry OF MINNESOTA: SEGENTS' RULES ON PRIVATE PRACTICE. JUNE lO, 1914 

Sir: The letter signed ''Consulting Engineer," in Engineering News of February ii, 
raises a question which has given technical schools very serious thought. At the present time 
some of our prominent engineering schools are working out their proper limitations under 
which the private practice of professors may not only be peixnitted but encouraged. As chair- 
man of a committee of the Faculty of the University of Minnesota to reconunend to the Board 
of R^ents the prindples which should govern in this matter, it became my task to investigate 
the situation very fuUy. Out of the reconunendations of the committee, with some modificar 
tions by the R^ents themselves, the rules printed below were developed: 

XJNiVERsrry of Minmesota: Regents' Rules on Private Practice. June io, 1914 

I. No full-time member of the faculty shall engage in any outside activity which substantiaUy 
interferes with his regular imiversity duties. Such employment should contribute to his growth and 
efficiency in his special field of work. 

3. No full-time member of the faculty shall receive from any outside source either an annual retain- 
ing fee or a regular salary unless the arrangement shall have been concurred in by the Board of Regents. 

3. Any understanding now (June, 1914) existing between the University and members of the staff 
with reference to private practice shall be made a matter of record. This shall apply also to new members 
of the faculty when they join the University staff. 

4. No member of the faculty who engages in consultation or other private practice shall use the 
official stationery of the University or give as a business address any building or department of the 
institution. 

5. Nomemberof the staff shall use University technical equipment for purposes of private practice 
without notice to the comptroller and the payment of a reasonable fee for the privilege enjoyed. (See 
9 and 10 below.) 

6. While it is not possible to draw the line definitely between the professional service of an expert 
or consultative character and routine professional work, the University is opposed to the entrance of 
Universtty men into ordinary competition in the various professional fields. 

7. No member of the faculty shall accept employment which shall bring him as an expert or in any 
other capacity into antagonism to the interest of the State of Minnesota. 

8. Every member of the teaching staff who gives professi<mal opinions must protect the University 
against the use of such opmions for advertising purposes. That is, when a member of the staff does 
work in a private capacity he must make it dear to those who employ him that his work is unofficial and 
that the name of the University is not in any way to be connected mth the transaction. 

9. No member of the faculty shall undertake for private persons or corporations, tests, assays, 
chemical analyses, bacteriological examinations, etc, of a routine character and which involves the use 
of the University property, ?dthout notifying the comptroller, by whom permits for the work wiU be 
issued. The faculty member to whom the permit b issued shall collect fees from those who receive the 
services, and account to the University monthly for its percentage of the fees as fixed in the list of prices 
mentioned in Item 10 or in the permit. 
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10. It shall be the duty of the comptroller to prepare in conference ynth the various d^artments 
concerned a list of prices for the different types of work which the University can undertake for private 
individuals or corporations, and the percentages which shall be paid to the University for the use of its 
equipment. In special cases not covered by the comptroller's list, the price for the work to be done 
and the University's percentage shall be fixed in the permit authorizing die service. 

While it was urged by the chairman of the committee that a statement concerning fees 

should be incorporate, so that professors might not undercharge, it was deemed wise to leave 

that to professional ethics. It should be added that a number of the members of the Faculty 

of the CoU^e of Engineering are serving as consulting engineers or as architects in important 

matters. 

Francis C. Shenehon 

Dean^ College of Engineerings UniversUy of Minnest^ 
MiNNEAPOus, Mom. 

February i8, 1915 
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APPENDIX m 

PROCEEDINGS 07 TEEE SOdETY FOR THE PROMOTION 07 ENGINEERING EDUCATION^ 

VOL. 19, PAGES 22-32* 

The position of the engineering teacher differs from that of most teachers, not only because 
an experience in engineering work is considered a desirable element in his preparation, but in 
that the practice of the profession in some form and amoimt in connection with his teaching is 
thought by many to be advantageous to professor, student, and school. The thought is that 
connection with professional engineering work gives valuable technical information, keeps the 
teacher in touch with his subject, vitalizes his work, interests the student, and advances the 
standing of professor and school. Doubtless in many specialized subjects an arrangement may 
well be made by which a practicing engineer of standing may give part of his time to teaching 
a professional subject. Doubtless many a teacher has profited greatly through carrying on an 
engineering practice along with his teaching. Doubtless, too, public interest may be served 
through co-operation with engineering teachers. Evidently also teaching may be enlivened 
through reference to actual engineering operations. But may not participation in engineering 
work be carried on in such a way as to detract from the results whidi may properly be expected 
from the teacher ? If a man, for any length of time, does full teaching work, and gives as much 
or more time and energy to outside professional work, which work suffers ? If a prominent 
engineering teacher, head of a department in a great university to which students are drawn 
by virtue of his reputation and prestige, and who is advertised to give and direct instructional 
work, devotes three-fourths of his time and nine-tenths of his energy to engineering practice, 
is it to be expected that the students of this institution will profit much by his connection with 
it or that the department will show vigor and energy ? And when the participation in engi- 
neering work d^enerates into mere necessity for filling out a meager salary, or even for extending 
the annual savings, without reference to the value of the work in the development or advance- 
ment of his usefulness as a teacher, the practice is indefensible. Surely there is great chance 
for the abuse of opportunity. Surely there is need for caution. In the first place every edu- 
cational institution should be put on such a basis that the instructor will not need to depend 
upon outside work to meet the year's necessary expenditures. Omitting the case of specialized 
instruction and of special provision for part time engagement, and agreeing to the advantage 
of keeping in touch with the professional activities in his specialty, may we not with prudence 
say that the limit of outside work should be placed below any amount which will interfere with 
efficient instruction, adequate attention to the needs of students, and the requisite energy and 
zeal and ambition for the teacher's work, and that in its nature the work should be limited to 
that which will extend the experience and training of the teacher, or make an addition to pro- 
fessional knowledge, or be of special service to the community or the public in some way not 
possible by the outside engineer ? And especial care should be taken that administrative duties 

> A. N. Talbot, "The Engineering Teacher and His Preparation." 
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and the direction or supervision of instruction be not interfered with by outside interests. 
Beyond these limits, participation in engineering activities may well be rd^gated to vacation 
periods and leaves of absence. When these limits are tran3gressed, it may be questioned whether 
the advantages of great names and high authorities compensate for loss of caBidency and vigor 
in instruction and of activity in the organization. The conditions of special cases where teachers 
are successfully carrying on important engineering operations without interfering with the 
conduct of their teaching are so apparent as not to modify the applicability of these prindpks 
to general cases. It is worth while, too, to consider other methods of inspection and study of 
engineering work, opportunities which with the courtesies alwa)^ afforded the teacher may in 
the same space of time give several times the knowledge and general development to be obtained 
by connection with a single piece of work. 
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THE CONSTITUTION 

or 

THE ASSOQATION OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 

ADOPTED FEBRUARY 28, 190O 



I. NAME 

This organization is called The Association of American Universities. 

n. PURPOSE 

It is founded for the purpose of considering matters of common interest relating to 
graduate study. 

m. membership 

1. QualificcUions. — ^It is composed of institutions on the North American continent 
engaged in giving advanced or graduate instruction. 

2. Initial Membership. — ^Its initial membership consists of the following institutions: 

University of California 
Catholic University of America 
University of Chicago 
Clark University 
Columbia University 
Cornell University 
Harvard University 
Johns Hopkins University 
Leland Stanford Jimior University 
University of Michigan 
University of Pennsylvania 
Princeton University 
University of Wisconsin 
Yale University 

3. Election of New Members. — Other institutions may be admitted, at the annual 
conference, on the invitation of the Executive Committee, indorsed by a three-fourths 
vote of the members of the Association. 
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IV. MEETINGS 

The Association shall hold an annnal conference at such time and place as the 
Executive Committee may direct 

V. PROGKAM 

The Executive Committee shall prepare a program for each meeting. 

VI. OFFICERS 

» 

The oflGicers of the Association shall be President, ^ce-President, and Secretary. 
These three, with two others elected by the Association, shall constitute the 
Executive Committee. 

Vn. VOTING POWER 

In each conference, each University may have any number of representatives, but 
each University shall have a single vote. 

Vm. LIMITATION OF POWERS 

No act of the Association shall be held to control the policy or line of action of any 
institution belonging to it. 



CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES AND LIST OF OFFICERS 

First Annual Conference (organization), Chicago, February 27, 28, 1900. 
Officers were elected for 1900-1901 as appear under Second Conference. 

Second Annual Conference, Chicago, February 26-28, 1901 

Presidenl, Harvard University 

Vice-PresidcfU, University of California 

Secretary^ University of Chicago 

Executive CammiUee^ Columbia University, Johns Hopkins University 

Third Annual Conference, Chicago, February 25-27, 1902 

Presidenlf Columbia University 

Vice^Presidenff University of Michigan 

Secretary f University of Chicago 

ExecfUive CammiUee^ University of California, Harvard University 

Fourth Annual Conference, New York, December 29-31, 1902 

President^ Yale University 

Vice-Presidenlf Cornell University 

Secretary f Univosity of Chicago 

Cammitteef University of Pennsylvania, University of Wisconsin 



FtriH Annual Conference, New Haven, February 18-20, 1904 

President^ University of Chicago 

Vice-Presidentf Princeton University 
Secretary^ Columbia University 

ive Committeej Leland Stanford Junior University, Catholic University of America 



Sixth Annual Conference, Baltimore, January 12-14, 1905 

President f 'Johns Hopkins University 

Vice-President^ Clark University 

Secretary^ Columbia University 

Executive Committee, University of California, Harvard University 

Seventh Annual Conference, San Francisco, Berkeley, and Palo Alto, March 14*17, 1906 

President, University of Wisconsin 

Vice-President, ComeU University 

Secretary, Columbia University 

Executive Committee, Princeton University, Leland Stanford Junior University 

XX 
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Eighth Annual Contebence, Cambridge, November 23, 24, 1906 

President^ University of California 

Vice-President, Harvard University 

Secretary f Columbia University 

Executive Committee, University of Chicago, University of Wisconsin 

NmiH Annual CoNTEHENCEy Ann Arbor, January 9, xo, 1908 

President, Cornell University 

Vice-President, Catholic University of America 

Secretary, Columbia University 

Executive Committee, University of Pennsylvania, University of Michigan 

Tenth Annual Confeeence, Ithaca, January 7, 8, 1909 

President, University of Michigan 

Vice-President, Leland Stanford Junior University 

Secretary, Harvard University 

Executive Committee, Cornell University, Columbia University 

Eleventh Annual Conpeeence, Madison, January 4, 5, 1910 

President, Princeton University 

Vice-President, University of Virginia 

Secretary, Harvard University 

Executive Committee, Cornell University, Columbia University 

Twelfth Annual Conference, Charlottesville, November 10, ix, X910 

President, University of Pennsylvania 

Vice-President, University of Wisconsin 

Secretary, Harvard University 

Executive Committee, Columbia University, University of Michigan 

Thirteenth Annual Conference, Chicago, October 26, 27, 19x1 

President, University of Virginia 

Vice-President, University of Illinois 

Secretary, Harvard University 

Executive Commitee, Columbia University, University of Missouri 

FoxTRTEENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE, Philadelphia, November 7, 8, 191 2 

President, Leland Stanford Junior University 

Vice-President, Clark University 

Secretary, Harvard University 

Executive Committee, Columbia University, Indiana University 
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Fifteenth Annual Conference, Urbana, November 7, 8, 19x3 

President^ Catholic University of America 

Vice-Presidentf Yale University 

Secretary, Harvard University 

Executive Committee^ University of Minnesota, Columbia University 

Sixteenth Annual Conteiuence, Princeton, November 6, 7, 1914 

President^ University of Illinds 

Vice-Presidentf Columbia University 

Secretary J University of Pennsylvania 

Executive Committee, Harvard University, University of Minnesota 

Seventeenth Annual Conference, Berkeley, August 27, 28, 1915 

President, University of Minnesota 

Vice-President, Yale University 

Secretary, University of Pennsylvania 

Executive Committee, State University of Iowa, Princeton University 

Eighteenth Annual Conference, Worcester, November 10, 11, 1916 

President, State University of Iowa 

Vice-President, Johns Hopkins University 

Secretary, University of Pennsylvania 

Executive Committee, Indiana University, University of Missouri 



OFFICERS 
1916-17 

Presidenh-The representative of Clark University. 

Vice-Presidenh— The representative of Indiana University. 

Secretary — ^The representative of the University of Pennsylvania (to serve for a period of 
five years from 19x3). 

Additional members of the Executive Committee — ^The representative of Columbia Univer- 
sity; the representative of the University of Michigan. 
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THE EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 



FIRST SESSION 



The First Session was called to order at ten o'clock on the morning of Friday, 
November lo, 1916, with Mr. Walter A. Jessup, of the State University of Iowa, in the 
chair, and Mr. Herman V. Ames, of the University of Pennsylvania, acting as Secretary. 

The following delegates were present: 

Univessity of California — ^Mr. Clarence L. Cory, Mr. Gilbert N. Lewis, Mr. Armin O. 
Leuschner 

Caihouc University of America— Mr. Thomas C. Carrigan 

University of Chicag<>— Mr. A. W. Small, Mr. Rollin D. Salisbmy, Mr. Ernst Freund 

Clark University— Mr. G. Stanley Hall, Mr. William E. Story, Mr. Edmund C. Sanford, 
Mr. Arthur G. Webster, Mr. George H. Blakeslee 

Columbia University— Mr. William H. Carpenter, Mr. Frederick J. E. Woodbridge 

Cornell University— Mr. James E. Creighton 

Harvard University— Mr. A. Lawrence LoweU, Mr. Charles H. Haskins, Mr. T. W. 
Hunniwell, 2d. 

University of Illinois— Mr. David Kinley 

Indiana University- Mr. E. R. Cumings, Mr. C. H. Eigenmann 

State University of Iowa— Mr. Walter A. Jessup, Mr. Carl E. Seashore 

Johns Hopkins University— Mr. Frank J. Goodnow, Mr. William H. Howell 

University of Kansas- Mr. Frank W. Blackmar 

Leland Stanford Junior University— Mr. Ray L3mian Wilbur 

University of Michigan— Mr. H. B. Hutchins, Mr. Alfred H. Lloyd 

University of Minnesota— Mr. Guy Stanton Ford 

University of Missouri— Mr. A. Ross Hill, Mr. Walter Miller 

University of Nebraska— Mr. Charles W. Pugslcy 

University of Pennsylvania— Mr. Josiah H. Penniman, Mr. Herman V. Ames 

Princeton University— Mr. Andrew F. West, Mr. Augustus Trowbridge 

University of Virginia— Mr. Richard Heath Dabney 

University of Wisconsin— Mr. Charles R. Van Hise, Mr. George C. Comstock 

Yale University— Mr. Arthur T. Hadley, Mr. Wilbur L. Cross 

Bureau of Education— Mr. Samuel P. Capen 

IS 
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Mr. G. Stanley Hall, on behalf of Clark University, presented a paper entitled 
"How Can Universities Be So Organized As To Stimulate More Work for the 
Advancement of Science ? " The discussion of this paper was opened by Mr. Frederick 
J. £. Woodbridge of Columbia University (p. 38). The discussion was continued by 
Messrs. Lowell (p. 44); Small (p. 44); and Van Hise (p. 45). 

The chair announced that owing to the lateness of the hour further discussion 
would be postponed until the afternoon session. 

The chair, before adjournment, announced as members of the Committee on the 
Press: Mr. George H. Blakeslee and Mr. William E. Story, both of Clark University, 
and as the Committee on Nominations: Mr. A. Ross liill, of the University of Missouri, 
Mr. Guy Stanton Ford, of the University of Minnesota, and Mr. William H. Carpenter, 
of Columbia University. 



SECOND SESSION 

The Second Session was called to order at two o'clock with Mr. Jessup, of the State 
University of Iowa, in the chair. 

The discussion of the subject of the morning was continued by Messrs. Hadley 
(p. 48); Eigenmann (p. 49); West (p. 52); and Webster (p. 54)- 

The second topic, namely, that of '^ Military Training in Universities and Colleges, " 
then came up for discussion. Owing to the absence of Major-General Leonard Wood, 
U.S.A., who sent a telegram stating that he was detained by oflGicial business, the discus- 
sion was opened by Mr. Arthur T. Hadley on behalf of Yale University (p. ss)- 
Mr. David Kinley, of the University of Illinois, continued the discussion, taking the 
place of Mr. Edmund J. James, of the same University, who was absent (p. 57). 
Further discussion was participated in by Messrs. Comstock (p. 60) ; Van Hise (p. 62) ; 
Crdghton (p. 62); and Hill (p. 64). 

Reports of several conmiittees were received. First, Mr. Lowell, of Harvard 
University, chairman of the Committee on Economy of Time in Education, made a 
brief verbal report of progress in behalf of the Committee. 

The following report of the Conmiittee on Bibliography of University and College 
Publications from the chairman, Mr. E. C. Richardson, Librarian of Princeton Univer- 
sity, was read by the Secretary: 

The work of this Committee has been brought to the point of preparing a definite plan 
and circular inviting co-operation. The putting of the plan into operation has been delayed by 
new questions raised regarding method and form. These last details are being discussed, and 
when they are agreed upon there is no reason why the plan should not go into effect at once. 

The Committee is in correspondence with the newly formed Association Press of New York 
with regard to the actual manufacture and publication of the catalogues. 
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A report from the Committee on the Classification of Universities and Colleges, 
in the absence of its chairman^ Mr. Kendric C. Babcock, of the University of Illinois^ 
was verbally presented by Mr. Salisbury^ of the University of Chicago. It was voted 
that the Committee be continued with instructions to report at the next annual meeting. 

Mr. Leuschner, chairman of the Committee on Academic and Professional Higher 
Degrees, stated that he had available printed copies of the recommendations of his 
Committee, which he would be pleased to place in the hands of those interested in 
advance of the presentation of the report of the Committee, which was fixed for Saturday 
morning. 

On motion the meeting adjourned. 



THIRD SESSION 

The Third Session was called to order on the morning of Saturday, November ii, 
with Mr. Jessup, of the State University of Iowa, in the chair. 

The minutes of the preceding Conference were approved as printed. 

The Secretary reported that the Executive Committee recommended the admission 
of the Ohio State University to membership in this Association. After discussion, this 
University was unanimously elected to membership in the Association. 

The Secretary further reported the following resolution covering the payment of 
traveling expenses of members of Committees: 

It is recommended that traveling expenses of members of Committees incurred in attendance 
upon Committee meetings held in the interval between the regular sessions of the Association 
may be met out of the funds of the Association, provided the consent of the Executive Com- 
mittee is obtained in advance of the calling of the meeting of the Committee. 

This resolution was likewise adopted. 

A further resolution was presented from the Executive Committee as follows: 

Resolved, That the Association of American Universities call the attention of the Department 
of State to the difficulties under which American educational institutions are suffering as a result 
of the operation of the British Orders in Council affecting the shipment of German books and 
periodiods to the United States, and request that steps be taken to relieve the situation. 

This resolution was discussed by Messrs. Carpenter, Freund, Lewis, Penniman, 
Goodnow, and Haskins. 

The original resolution was amended to read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Association of American Universities call the attention of the Department 
of State to the difficulties under which American educational institutions are suffering as a result 
of conditions incident to the European war affecting the shipment of European books and 
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periodicals to the United States, and request that steps be taken to relieve the situation, and 
that the Executive Committee be requested to take appropriate steps to carry out this 
resolution. 

It was adopted by the Association as amended. 

The Executive Committee further recommended that the matter of the place and 
time of the next meeting of the Association be left to the decision of the incoming 
Executive Committee. This motion was adopted. 

The Treasurer presented a financial report, which was approved by the Executive 
Conunittee and referred by it to a subcommittee for auditing the accounts of the 
Treasurer, as follows: 

Receipts: 

Balanceonhand August 38, 1915 $2,441.08 

Assessments for 1916 880.00 

Interest to November 1, 1916 63.69 

13^84.77 

EXPENDFTUSES: 

Postage and stationery $ 18.25 

Printing of programs, etc., for 191 5 meeting 7.75 

Reporting Proceedings of Seventeenth Conference 84.00 

Printing Proceedings of Seventeenth Conference 318.41 

Telegrams, etc. 5.33 

Committee on Academic and Professional Degrees expenses 336 . 54 

Executive Committee expenses 190.34 

Charges for distributing Transactions and Proceedings 37 . 35 

$ 777.87 
Balanceonhand 3,606.90 

13,384 77 
Examined and found correct, 

[Signed] Josiah H. Pennhian 
[Signed] £. R. CxnoNGS 

The Comjnittee on Nominations presented the following nominations for office in 
the Association. 

For President — ^The representative of Clark University. 

For Vice-President — ^The representative of Indiana University. 

For Secretary and Treasurer — ^The representative of the University of Pennsylvania (to 
serve for a period of five years from 1913). 

For additional menabers of the Executive Committee — ^The representatives of Columbia 
University and the University of Michigan. 

These officers were thereupon elected. 
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Mr. Haskins presented the following resolution which was unanimously adopted by 
a rising vote: 

Resolved f That the Association of American Universities desires to express to Clark Univer- 
sity and in particular to President Hall its grateful appreciation of the delightful hospitaUty 
which the Association has enjoyed during this meeting. 

Mr. Kinley, on the request of a university not a member of this Association, pre- 
sented a letter making inquiry in regard to membership in the Association, and he 
moved that the Association receive this commimication and refer the same to the 
Executive Committee for the usual procedure in such cases. 

The motion was adopted. 

The report of the Committee on Academic and Professional Higher Degrees was 
presented by Mr. Armin O. Leuschner, of the University of California, chairman of the 
Committee (p. 65). 

At this point, Mr. Jessup being obliged to leave, Mr. Frank J. Goodnow took the 
chair. 

Mr. Haskins, of Harvard University, a member of the Committee, supplemented the 
chairman's remarks in regard to No. 6 of the reconmiendations contained in the report. 

In accordance with the announcement of the chairman, the discussion of the report 
was deferred until after the presentation of the two papers, announced on the program^ 
on ^'The Correlation of Work for Higher Degrees in the Graduate School and in the 
Professional Schools." 

Mr. William H. Howell, on behalf of Johns Hopkins University, presented the first 
paper with special reference to the point of view of the Medical School. 

Mr. Ernst Freund, on behalf of the University of Chicago, presented the second 
paper which discussed the subject from the point of view of the Law School. 

The subject was then discussed by Messrs. Hill (p. 92) ; Carrigan (p. 93) ; Leuschner 
(p- 9S); Comstock (p. 95); West (p. 96); Kinley (p. 97); Blackmar (p. 98); and 
Haskins (p. 99). 

It was voted that the report be accepted and printed in the Proceedings of the 
Association, and that the Committee should be continued. 

It was further voted that the Committee be asked to consider and report upon the 
desirability of the name of the institution conferring the degree being printed after 
the degree whenever used. 

On motion the meeting adjourned. 
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CONFERENCE OF DEANS 

In connection with the meetings of the Association, two sessions of the Conference 
of Deans and Other Administrative Officers of the Graduate Schools were held at Clark 
University in the afternoon and evening of November 9. Twenty-nine persons repre- 
senting the several universities forming the Association and the Bureau of Education 
were present at these sessions. Mr. Carl E. Seashore, of the State University of Iowa, 
was chosen chairman, and Mr. Herman V. Ames, of the University of Pennsylvaniai 
acted as secretaiy . The sessions were devoted to the discussion of the following program : 

I. Administration of Fellowships and Scholarships. Interpretation of the Recommendations 
of the Association 

n. Classification of Universities and Colleges 

a) Report of the Bureau of Education 

b) Means for Securing Rating of Minor Colleges in States Where There Are No Members 

of the Association 

in. Question of Granting Graduate Credit for Work Done 

a) In Other Universities 

b) In Colleges Having No Organized Graduate School 

IV. Place and Nature of the Minor in Work for the Doctor's Degree 

After a general discussion it was voted that the resolutions in regard to fellowships 
and scholarships adopted by the Association, November 7, 1913, and as amended 
November 6, 1914, be reaffirmed. The resolutions as previously adopted were as 
follows: ^ 

1. That the date March i be adopted as the final date for the reception of applications 
for fellowships and scholarships. 

2. That a provisional selection of fellows and scholars be made as nearly as possible 
simultaneously, (say) during the last week of March in each year. 

3. That the results of such election be communicated on April i to every member of the 
Association and to each candidate. 

4. That no person be asked to accept any such appointment, and no formal elections to 
such positions be made, until a sufficient time shall have elapsed for communication among all 
the universities concerned. That the date April 1 5 be reaffirmed as the date for final acceptance, 
it being understood that the candidates shall have until April 15 to answer. 

5. There shall be annexed to the communication provided under section 3 a list of fellow- 
ships and scholarships (if any) for which selection has not yet been made. Persons whose names 
are included in the list provided in section 3 shall be considered as prima fade ineligible for 
appointment to these or other vacancies. 

6. If a candidate who has accepted an appointment to a fellowship withdraw from his 
agreement without sufficient cause, it is recommended that the facts in the case be communi- 
cated to the other Universities of the Association. 

7. That the substance of Nos. 4, 5, and 6 be communicated to applicants. 
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As bearing on the general subject of the classification of universities and colleges, 
Dr. Samuel P. Capen presented a report upon the work of the Bureau of Education in 
collecting statistics in regard to universities and colleges in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the conference committee representing several educational associations of 
the country, including the Association of American Universities. He presented copies 
of the blank forms sent out for the purpose of securing the statistical information desired, 
and a chart indicating some of the results of the inquiry, and commented on the degree 
of success which had met this effort to collect fuller information in regard to the colleges 
of arts and sciences of the country. It was voted that the Conference approve and 
commend the work that the Bureau of Education is doing in this line. 

After some discussion in which it was pointed out that further information was 
needed in regard to institutions of higher education in China and some other Oriental 
countries, it was voted that the presiding of&cers of the Conference should appoint a 
committee of three to consider the rating of Oriental institutions of higher education 
for purposes of admission to graduate schools of this Association. Subsequently the 
chairman appointed as this Committee, Mr. Frank J. Goodnow, president, Johns 
Hopkins University, chairman; Mr. Albion W. Small, dean, University of Chicago; 
Mr. Armin 0. Leuschner, dean, University of California. 

The practice followed by the several graduate schools in granting graduate credit 
for work done in other institutions was informally discussed. It appeared as a result 
of this discussion that in practice in most of the graduate schools candidates for the 
Master's degree receive little or no credit for work done in other institutions, and further- 
more that for the Doctor's degree credit was not usually granted for previous work until 
the applicant had been in residence in the university in which he was seeking such credit 
a sufficient length of time to enable his instructors to form an estimate of his attainments. 

An informal discussion followed in regard to the place and nature of the minor in 
work for the Doctor's degree. Among the phases of this subject discussed were the fol- 
lowing: Should a minor be replaced by a system of fields of study from which the 
candidate makes a selection; should a minor be retained; if so, what should be the 
amount or proportion of time to be spent upon it; how much weight should be given 
to the dissertation ? In the course of the discussion it appeared that there was a growing 
tendency to place less emphasis upon the formal minor either through the abandonment 
of the requirement of minor subjects or through the practice of permitting the selection 
of minors in the same field, or in a closely allied field, with the major subject. 

In the coiurse of the discussion a nimiber of the speakers pointed out that the Con- 
ference of Deans hitherto had been chiefly devoted to the discussion of administrative 
problems, and expressed the hope that in the future some of the fundamental educational 
questions of importance in graduate instruction would be considered. In response to 
these suggestions it was voted that one session of next year's Conference of Deans should 
be set apart for a round-table discussion of certain graduate problems of this general 
character. 
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MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

A meeting of the Executive Committee was held on Friday, November lo, at 
9:00 A.M. in the Library of Clark University. Those present were: President, State 
University of Iowa represented by President Walter A. Jessup; Vice-President, Johns 
Hopkins University represented by President Frank J. Goodnow; Secretary and 
Treasurer, University of Pennsylvania represented by Dean Herman V. Ames and 
Vice-Provost Josiah H. Penniman; additional members, Indiana University repre- 
sented by Dean E. R. Cumings and University of Missouri represented by President 
A. Ross HiU. 

The minutes of the previous meeting of the Executive Committee held on January 24, 
1916, were approved. The report of the Secretary was presented, and it was voted to 
accept it and place it on file. The Treasurer's report was presented. A committee to 
audit the Treasurer's account, consisting of Josiah H. Penniman and E. R. Cumings, 
was appointed. This committee reported that it had examined the report and found 
the same correct. It was voted to present the Treasurer's report and that of the Auditing 
Committee to the Association. 

A report of progress from the Conunittee on Bibliography of University and College 
Publications was received, and it was voted that the Committee as at present con- 
stituted should be continued. 

It was voted to recommend to the Association that the Ohio State University be 
admitted to membership. 

In order that the matter might be perfectly clear it was voted to recommend to the 
Association the adoption of a resolution authorizing the payment of traveling expenses 
of members of conunittees incurred in attendance upon conunittee meetings held in 
the interval between the regular sessions of the Association, if duly authorized in 
advance. 

The matter of the editing and printing of the Proceedings of the Association was 
left to the Secretary with power. 

It was voted to recommend to the Association that the time and place of the next 
annual meeting of the Association be left to the decision of the incoming Executive 
Committee. 

An invitation was received from the Council on Medical Education of the American 
Medical Association to be represented by a delegate at the next meeting of the Medical 
Council, and that the representative of this Association should present a paper at this 
meeting on the general topic of the place of medical education in our general system of 
education. It was voted to accept the invitation, and to request the University of 
Chicago to represent the Association at this conference. 

An application was received from a college requesting that the Association inspect 
this institution with a view to adding it to the list of American Colleges adopted by the 
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Association in connection with the report adopted by the Association in December, 19^3 • 
Itwas voted to refer this application to the Committee on the Classification of Universities 
and Colleges. 

It was also voted to present a resolution to the Association relative to the difficulties 
under which American educational institutions are suffering as a result of conditions 
incident to the European war affecting the shipment of European books and periodicals, 
with a request that steps be taken by the State Department to relieve the situation. 

Upon motion the Conmiittee adjourned. 
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HOW CAN UNIVERSITIES BE SO ORGANIZED AS TO STIMULATE MORE 

WORK FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE? 

PAPER PKEPASED ON BEHALF OF CLARK UNIVERSITY BY MR. HALL 

I. The Doctor*s thesis. — ^A year ago last June our American Universities conferred 
556 doctorates, 10 per cent more than the year before. The nimiber has rather steadily 
increased since 1898, when records began. Since that date we have created 6,320 men 
and women Doctors of Philosophy, and have about doubled the average annual output 
of a decade ago.' Each of these 6,320 Doctors, as an important part of his preparation, 
has produced a thesis, which is generally thought by him and often by the professor 
under whom it was prepared, to be a new contribution, however small, to the simi of 
human knowledge. Some universities require this thesis to be printed, in full or in 
abstract, in order that the competent may judge somewhat concerning the basis of the 
degree, and also to give the young Doctor his first inspiring experience of publicity, and 
to make him feel that he belongs to the body of investigators. One bookseller in Ger- 
many, where our stress on the thesis came from, some time ago offered some thirty 
thousand dissertations for sale, of which I once bought about a hundred and foimd 
them helpful in my line, although, since in Germany the preparer of a dissertation is 
in a sense an apprentice to the professor, his work is usually embodied later in the latter's 
production. Several lawsuits there have, however, given the student proprietary right 
to own, and, if he desires, to print, his own work, although the master under whom it 
was done has the second claim to it. 

Since Mommsen's attack on the Doctor's dissertation there has been much dis- 
cussion as to its value, but I can find no sign of its relinquishment by professors in that 

' Science, October 22, 1915, pp. 555 f. 
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country. Here the data you have kindly furnished in answer to my circular letter on 
this subject show the utmost diversity of opinion. 

Opinions on this subject in the institutions here represented are hard to reconcile. 
One president of a large state university says that one-half of the so-called research in 
our imiversities represents an absurdly mechanical process for the grinding out of theses. 
The president of a large eastern university says that nine-tenths of what is called original 
research in America today, as represented in theses, is not worth doing. Another says 
that we have laid far too much stress on research, and much of it is beneath contempt. 
Two think that the production of theses is coming to be too much a matter of routine. 
One says much of this work claimed to be original has no interest or value in any field. 
One thinks that the thesis element has been overdone, to the neglect of mastery of the 
subject-matter. Another says that it has residted in a forced stimulation of mediocre 
men. Four say, in substance, that we have laid too much stress on research here; one 
says especially is this true in literary subjects, where philology unfits to teach litera- 
ture. On the other hand, another president of one of our largest eastern tmiversities 
sa3rs that without the stimulating influence of research as represented in theses our 
universities woidd dry up within a generation. Five think that we have not stressed the 
research idea enough in the thesis. One says that the man who is not a productive scholar 
will soon cease to be an inspiring teacher. Another thinks that the thesis should not be 
assimied to be a substantial contribution to knowledge, but shoidd only show that the 
candidate has acquired the spirit and technique of research, and this cannot be over- 
emphasized. Another says that enthusiastic students should be allowed to work over 
old material, if they do it in a fresh way, instead of being expected to contribute to the 
advancement of knowledge. Another sa3rs that the thing to be chiefly considered is the 
development of the student's mind and that the production of new residts shoidd be a 
by-product. Another says that the chief thing shoidd be to throw the scholar upon his 
own resources and to get his mind into independent activity. Two institutions have a 
research committee that passes on all projects and makes appropriations for apparatus 
and publications, to avoid duplication and to weed out weak projects. One reports that 
this has worked well for three years, and suggests an inter-university committee for this 
purpose. One insists that every graduate student with any capacity should be directed 
into research channels and those with large gifts should put a larger proportion of their 
time into it. 

As having been responsible for over a hundred Doctors' theses in the last thirty- 
three years, I doubt if any statement whatever can be made concerning the value of this 
work that holds for all, or even a majority, of these cases. Not only universities them- 
selves, but departments in the same institution and even individual instructors in the 
same department, and especially students themselves, differ immeasurably. As I list 
my theses, I should say roughly that one-third of them have little value, but that the 
best third do represent something of real, and some of them permanent, worth. Perhaps 
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a quarter have been the basis of the subsequent life-work of the candidates, as has been so 
often the case, from the theses of men like Schopenhauer and Nietzsche down to President 
Wilson's "Congressional Government," the outline of which he prepared in Baltimore 
in 1883 as a Hopkins thesis. May not the following be suggested as the questions here ? 

1. Have we instructors given sufficient attention to the wise selection of fruitful, 
central, stimulating topics, and taken sufficient pains to fit them to the individual inter- 
ests and abilities of the students? The masterpiece of the mediaeval apprentice, we 
are told, was often a joint work of himself and his master, and so should not our theses 
represent good teamwork between the candidate and one or several of his professors ? 
This selection and fitting of topics to the individuality of the student has been compared 
in importance to the selection of a wife. 

2. Have we realized the radical difference between the powers involved in acquiring 
knowledge and fitting for examination, which represents docility, on the one hand, and 
the active, creative powers that produce, on the other ? Some graduate institutions have 
reported that yoimg men who came to them from colleges where drill and examinations 
prevailed, and whose marks were high, so lacked trust in their own powers that they had 
special difficulty in attempting research and in getting their minds into spontaneous 
activity. One professor sa3rs in substance that we must recognize that the graduate 
student who comes to this work is like a babe just bom into a new world, and has at first 
to be nursed, spoon-fed, and helped to walk alone. Royce compares research to play, 
with the implication that students too innured to a system that overstresses receptivity 
are like dty children who have to be taught to play, for the joy of investigation he identi- 
fies as the play instinct at its best and highest. 

3. Do we not go astray if we look solely to the advancement of science in thesis 
requirements, although this should never be neglected, and does not the higher education 
essentially consist in finding some kind of ability in each where we can safely give the 
young man due confidence in himself without implanting the conceit which is a danger 
to shallow minds ? 

4. Cannon apparently regards this spirit of investigation as the chief criterion of the 
man who can be truly called educated in our day of specialties, and compares at some 
length the spirit of research to the reawakening of the naive curiosity of children, which 
is usually dulled as the "shades of the prison-house" close in upon them. Adler and 
Janet think that something of this kind is necessary as a palladiimi of individuality, to 
relieve young men of the danger of an unconscious sense of inferiority in the vast world 
of science today, and to give them a wise sense of ignorance, of humility, and their own 
limitations. One psychologist compares the student's first experience of research to the 
young tiger's first taste of blood, and thinks that the more successful the student has been 
in the special field of his research, the more docile he will be in every other field. 

5. If theses are poor, is it not the fault of both the instructor responsible for them 
and, perhaps, of the attitude of the institution itself toward research ? Have we a right 
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to give fellowships unless we can give a great deal of personal, weekly if not daily, time to 
each student ? It is a principle of the modem charity, which is today a science as well 
as a virtue, that we have no right to give doles to beggars without some agency to follow 
up each gift to see that the recipient makes the most and best of it. Can an academic 
teacher assimie a greater responsibility than that of the initiation of a bright and more 
or less trained young man into the field of a scholarship that is productive ? Are we 
heads of departments not, therefore, personally responsible for the now many-voiced 
criticism that young Doctors of Philosophy are not good teachers, and could this not 
largely be remedied by a choice of thesis subjects which have at least one large frontier 
of high culture, or, at least, of great practical value ? 

n. Should universities discriminate merit on diplomas ? Here the answers differ. 
One university would insist upon three degrees, pass, cum laude^ and magna cum laude. 
Three would have only pass and cum laude. Most would not discriminate either on the 
diploma, the commencement program, or in presentation. Two would develop the 
English S3rstem of passing, as distinct from honor courses and grades. Four institutions 
are uncertain. Eleven make no such discrimination, opinion being perhaps divided. 
One sajrs that the private, personal commendation of the professor is enough. One 
thinks that the public does not favor such discrimination. One thinks that such dis- 
criminations are good for undergraduates, but would have done with all this in the uni- 
versity. Three think superior men and merit should be signalized in every way. One 
thinks that superior men should be rewarded only by positions on the staff, another by 
having special privileges. Three think discrimination bad because it tends to lower the 
pass requirements for mediocre students. One ^ys that it is against the spirit of democ- 
racy. One thinks that it is impossible to justly grade thesis work. On the whole, the 
burden of opinion seems rather against it. 

The data suggest that one reason for the rather predominant opinion against this 
discrimination is the desire to escape from the incessant and excessive marking and 
grading of everjrthing in undergraduate as well as in all school grades, so that the senti- 
ment is in this sense reactionary, illustrating the law of compensation, in which psychol- 
ogy is now so much interested. One argument against this discrimination is that it 
would cause undue rivalry between departments to have each seeking to show the largest 
nimiber of doctorates with honor. If such distinctions are made they might perhaps 
be referred to such a research committee as Minnesota has established, or possibly made 
later by some inter-institutional research committee, if such is ever formed: 

III. Are young instructors gifted for research sufficiently freed from routine work, 
examinations, etc.? Here, too, answers from the different institutions differ widely. 
No one reports that the conditions in this respect are entirely satisfactory. One sajrs, 
generally so; one, not as a nile, but often. One says, sometimes yes, sometimes no. 
Another, that it is hard to answer. One says that only a few are so freed, another that 
they are not alwa3rs free. One says that no young instructor is so overburdened that he 
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cannot investigate. All the rest agree that improvements are necessary here. One 
large eastern miiversity says that this is one of the most mif ortmiate circumstances con- 
nected with the academic career. Such young instructors, fresh from their doctorate, 
are full of enthusiasm, but are compelled to exhaust themselves in elementary teaching, 
examination work, marking, etc., and soon lose their capacity for investigation. Another 
sajrs that usually we kill creative ability and investigational initiative by overloading 
instructors of promise. Another says that such men are commonly loaded with details, 
who could be more profitably employed in investigation and research, and adds, ''I have 
known good investigators q)oiled in order to make poor teachers, and vice versa." One 
president defends existing customs because the beginnings of an academic career should 
be made difficult, to repel weaklings. Many report that such young instructors, as 
soon as they give sure indications of ability, are favored, either by reduced teaching 
schedide, by appropriations, apparatus, sometimes absences, and in one institution by 
increased pay, and in several by more rapid promotion. The overwhelming consensus 
is that there is here a grave evil, which it is very difficidt to overcome, owing to lack of 
funds and to the necessities of teaching. Sevieral journals have opened their colunms to 
pathetic stories of young men who entered the academic career with high hopes and great 
enthusiasm, but who have been disenchanted, and have lost all hope of realizing the 
ambitions that were so strong when they received the doctorate. In one case a young 
instructor in a large institution was given several hundred Sophomores whom he had to 
teach the same lesson, in three divisions, and did not leave his chair from nine to twelve; 
he also had to mark four theses, two semiannual three-hour examinations, and four 
spring examinations, for each member of the class. This, of course, is an extreme case. 
Several institutions insist upon the earliest possible discrimination between those gifted 
in teaching and those gifted in research, and insist on equal value of these services, 
equal recognition for eminent success, while two would especially favor those able to 
investigate. 

This problem has some points of analogy with the docent problem in Germany which, 
since the organization of the docents at Strassburg in 1906, has produced such a flood of 
pamphlets. It was found that younger instructors on a tentative tenure outnimibered 
the Ordinarii, or full professors, often three, and in Berlin four, to one, and that they were 
doing more than their share of the work of the university teaching and often of research, 
often receiving no pay save fees, with no seat or voice in the faculties, or even in the 
examining boards, all with academic hopes and expectations, but the majority of them 
doomed to disappointment. Some of them were the sole representatives of important 
departments. This academic NackwuchSj as Eulenberg was the first to designate it, was 
due in that country to the same causes that have brought such a midtiplicity of young 
instructors on a limited tenure to our institutions, namely, to the great and sudden influx 
of students, the nimiber of whom seems to have about doubled in the last quarter- 
century. After a long and bitter discussion, four leading universities in 1913, led by 
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Gottingen and the newly projected University of Hamburg, reconstructed their constitu- 
tions more or less radically, giving these yoimg men, some of whom had toiled a decade 
or two (one of them forty-one years) in hope of recognition which never came, many of 
the privileges they had sought. Other universities have followed since, so that yoimg 
men in important departments have equal rights with full professors and others nearly 
so, and many of these abuses have been remedied. These young men everywhere, as 
in this coimtry, are, of course, the hope of the future. Their ideals are the best mate- 
rial for prophecy. Their enthusiasm and power of sustained work ought to be at its 
highest and best, and I think no question is more worthy of serious consideration than 
the nurture and f adlitization of the large and growing body of gifted young men of this 
class in our American universities. The docent system has been tried in this country, 
but our conditions make it difficult if not impossible. Perhaps, however, it may be 
said that if young men of great ability and promise, who represent desirable topics, new 
or old, were allowed to enter the lists, even competing with senescent professors in their 
own departments, on anything like equal terms, great good in the way of helpful and 
needed stimulation and rejuvenation might result in some cases. Are we treating these 
yoimg men fairly ? To fully answer this question would of course involve a discussion 
of the general methods of instruction, and might raise the question whether or not college 
methods did not follow too much those of high schools, and whether university methods 
were sufficiently differentiated from those of the requirements of the Bachelor's degree. 
IV. What, if an3rthing, is, or is to be, the result of the war, and perhaps of the 
changed attitude toward Germany, upon research in American imiversities ? Here I 
may mention that Mr. A. Hafner, from whom so many of us receive oUr foreign publica- 
tions, writes us that "about one thousand French and German periodicals have suspended 
publication on account of the war, and about 50 per cent of those being issued are reduced 
in size." He adds that most scientific publications have suffered in quality because so 
many of their contributors doing research work have been sent to the front, so that the 
only new research now being done is in the field of medicine. He adds that since March, 
1916, practically all the continental publications have been kept out of this country, that 
his firm has been able to secure only sporadic copies. I may add that our own list of 
German publications nimibers 193, that we have paid for those of 1916, but not a copy 
has been received since May 8. They are lying in bales at Rotterdam, and the British 
authorities refuse the permit for them to be forwarded. Appeal was taken to the British 
embassy, which referred us to Sir Richard Crawford, the British trade adviser at Wash- 
ington, who simply told us that we coidd apply and he would forward our request. 
This we did, but were told that the British authorities woidd not entertain applications 
at present. Our situation is doubtless identical with that of all the other universities of 
this association, so that the question might be raised whether it should consider any 
action in the premises. 
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One large university expresses the opinion that it would do Americans good to be 
separated for a while from the sources that flow from Germany. Eight other miiver- 
sities believe that this will, or should, stimulate us to greater activity in investigation, to 
make good the shortage of intellectual wares made in Germany. One thinks the war 
has greatly affected our conceptions of the intellectual status of Germany, that American 
students are feeling that American universities are equal to those abroad or are better 
for them. It has made us conscious of our inteUectual status. Another says that it 
will lead us to more originality of all kinds; another, we shall stand more firmly on our 
feet. Another thinks that it has stimulated us to appreciably greater activity in intel- 
lectual research, not only in its relations to industry, but in pure science. Another 
insists that the war throws greatly increased educational responsibility upon American 
universities for stressing research. This president adds that nowhere has there been 
such intellectual waste as in German imiversities, that the war will force us to a new edu- 
cational work, bring higher standards, and a sense of responsibility hitherto unrealized. 
Our tmiversities will come into a larger being on account of the European war. Another 
thinks the opposite effect is possible, that the stoppage of scientific supplies in Europe 
deprives us of one of our greatest stimuli, and that everything may drop to a lower level 
in this country as a residt. Four insist that American imiversities have an opportunity 
now opened by the war that is fully as great as that which it has afforded to manu- 
factures. One doubts whether we shall have insight or ability enough to realize its 
fruitage, and sajrs that the spiritual and intellectual uplift which ought to come now will 
only be for nations that have the vision and are willing to pay the price of its realization. 
One insists that scientific research will be incalculably stimulated; that, as it has aroused 
manufacturers to see the importance of scientific investigation in approved fields, and to 
improve and cheapen methods of production, the same result will follow a little later in 
academic fields. One believes that the war will make research here far more utilitarian, 
as war is said to have done in Japan. Another expresses the opinion that if Germany 
does not continue to lead in research after the animosity toward her, which is sure to be 
short-lived, is past, we may well fear for the intellectual future of the rest of the race. 

It is this stimidus to greater activity that largely led to the organization of the 
National Research Council in September, 1915, in the work of which we are so interested. 
It proposes ''to render the United States independent of foreign sources of supply liable 
to be affected by war." Some fear that science will be criticized for its part in the war, 
and that it must also repair its damages. In a public address of the president of one of 
our institutions he emphasizes the fact that war has created a great opportunity for us. 
Who, he says, can make good the let-down of the tremendous development of science for 
which Germany has been responsible; what universities can assume the burden that the 
great French schools have laid down or that the English universities must forego? 
The loss of academic talent is incalculable, and to carry on our present standards of 
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life requires a constant stream of vigorous men and a constant outflow of scientific activity 
from our universities. More and more depends upon this, and its cessation means 
paralysis. We are affected more than any other country, so that there is a new call for 
our universities to become the center of the intellectual life of the next generation. We 
must stiffen our intellectual fiber. There must be a more serious moral puipose. Our 
primary ends should come more to the fore and our secondary interests be less stressed. 
If the war does irreparable damage to the intellectual life of the world, the primary sources 
of investigation on which creative work must be done should be transferred to this coim- 
try and be developed here. He adds that our universities need a revival of true religion 
and spiritual ideals; he thinks that the war has shown Kultur to be a failure, and has 
shown religion to be ineffective. Hence if our civilization is to stand the awful shock we 
must go deeper down to the real sources and begin by realizing that our imiveraties have 
not done their full duty in ministering to the next generation. The intellectual burden 
of the world must now fall largely upon this country. 

Such views are greatly emphasized by present conditions in Europe. Last spring 
30 per cent of the teachers in all the German universities were in the war, and even 30 
per cent of the courses were suspended, and no less than 64 .2 per cent of all students, 
although registered in the calendar, are im Krieg. A Marburg pamphlet says that most 
of those at home are incapacitated from military service, and even indicates that they 
are so by their own fault. Still more significant in this respect are the deep and far- 
reaching changes in all curricula in the direction of immediate practice, not to say 
material eflGidency. We are told that Germany is feeling her school system, excellent 
as it is, quite inadequate. It is establishing a clearing house of educational information 
and practice, suggested by, but far more elaborate than, our Bureau of Education. 
The old Suvem bill is revived, which ensures free progress from the very lowest Volks- 
schule to the university, removing the present gap which isolated the Volksscktde. This 
proposal, if it prevails, remits all fees from the kindergarten to the doctorate. Thus a 
new type of Einheitssckule with a unitary basis, but with rich differentiation for different 
goals is proposed, based, not on the pocketbook, but on abilities. Some insist that in this 
way not only will efficiency secure educational rights for women, but will even harmonize, 
if not unify, military and educational influences. This program, too, entirely severs 
even the lower school from the control of the church. In 1890 the Emperor wished 
schools to be German rather than classical, and these programs realize this wish to an 
astonishing extent; and it is not uncommon now to read disparagements of ancient 
cidture. The professors who remain have introduced into the university many new 
courses suggested by the war, such as those on the origin and nature of modem Kultur^ 
Islam, and the Orient, relations of Germany to Christianity and the East, international 
and military law, economic and other problems of war, pressing needs for economic 
expansion, and sodal courses, even on eugenics and child-bearing, while, of course, medi- 
cine has found a vast new field. 
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In England, too, education after the war is likely to abandon many ancient topics 
as luxuries, and to become more practical. Greek, it is claimed, should be given entirely 
to the specialists, and Latin to those who need it and are gifted. Precedents seem likely 
to be swept away. A plan now likely to prevail makes one modem language obligatory, 
preferably French, even in the popular schools. Geography is to be ei^anded, but made 
mainly commercial. History is to be more modem and contemporary. German, we 
are told, will be neglected for a time, but should be diligently encouraged ''in the interests 
of future harmony." History will be economic and biographic, with great attention to 
political institutions. Education will have to be practical because the national resources 
have been mortgaged for so long a future. The war will not end with peace, and the 
schools must begin where the armies stop. In a recent Parliamentary discussion, Lord 
Haldane insisted that the schools should stress science if they wish to give England the 
skill which had made Germany so dangerous, even before the war, as a competitor, while 
Lord Cromer and Bryce objected that in Germany alongside its material efficiency there 
had been a deterioration of character due to the turning away of the younger generation 
from humanistic studies. In this spirit the government has appointed a committee of 
the Privy Council for sdentifiic and industrial research, and also an Advisory Council 
to propose schemes. To encourage this kind of research the committee proposes 350 
scholarships each year for students of the secondary schools who intend to pursue scien- 
tific or industrial subjects in the university, these scholarships to last three years, and 
the estimated cost of this entire movement is placed at £339,000. Special effort 
is to be made, too, to detect talent early. This Council is in the line of, if not suggested 
by, the Kaiser Wilhelm Society of 19 10 for the further advance of science in institutions 
of research, and this has lately resulted in the establishment of a Research Institute on 
a large scale in Berlin with Emile Fischer at the head. 

V. Must we not infer from all the great new developments of the last few years in 
this field that the attitude of American universities toward research is a question that 
overtops all others and requires a new and wider orientation than we have yet given it ? 
The Association of American University Professors is demanding complete academic 
freedom, and it is very fair and proper to press upon them the question of what they are 
going to do with this freedom when attained to their satisfaction. So to the university 
in this country, which has existed only since 1876, and is now progressively attaining 
proper differentiation from the college, the question is, What are we going to do ? This is 
too vast a question for any individual, or perhaps any smgle institution, to answer, but 
must be wrought out by the slow consensus of the competent. Can the university free 
itself sufficiently from the old traditions of the college and learn to give, not merely 
opportunity, but, what is far more important, incentive, to research, which is so important 
a function ? I see no way but to give to each department a degree of autonomy and 
independence of administrative control unknown on the college level. The revolt against 
presidents and deans a few years ago was largely led by professors of high university 
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grade who were right in defying undue central control. So, too, niles of one department 
often do not apply to those of another, and there is not infrequently a tyranny of the 
faculty majority. One university in this association requires only a minimum of two 
hours a week teaching, and this has worked well for a quarter of a century, and rnost^ 
if not all, the instructors, save those who are new to the business, do more. The great 
problem is, will men given all this liberty and opportunity keep up their initial ardor for 
productivity, or sag toward a Carnegie pension or Osier chloroform, crossing the dead 
line, so broad that it is hard for their colleagues and even themselves to realize that they 
have done so ? Research is indefinitely harder than almost any amount of teaching. 
One writer says that the investigator must constantly keep himself in a state of exalta- 
tion, illustrating James's higher powers of man, and that having once tapped these great 
reservoirs of enthusiasm, age cannot quell them, but they go on until death. To say 
that ability cannot be repressed or that this problem will take care of itself is a coimsel 
of ignorance and ease. England and Germany both have new institutions designed to 
pick out gifted children in the schools and to facilitate their advancement, regarding them 
as the most precious of all the national resources. For many years we have given vast 
attention to dullards, defectives, and morons, and the question may well be asked whether 
universities also do not give too much consideration to the lower half of our academic 
groups. 

Despite the great and rapidly multiplying institutions devoted solely to research, 
of which there is now a long list, where the investigator has no other duties and every- 
thing — ^books, apparatus, assistants — can be had by pressing a button, I see no ground 
for fear that these will ever interfere with investigation by universities. Perhaps a 
national university at Washington as a culmination of state and agricultural institutions, 
to prevent the waste of the vast resources of the score of institutions; to eliminate duplica- 
tion of work between departments there; perhaps, as President Dabney now urges, doing 
for the national government something like that which the University of Wisconsin has 
done for that state, namely, to be a bureau of legislative reference and information, a 
clearing house for students, federate societies; and, indeed, to realize all the dreams about 
it, from Washington and Jefferson down to those of the late President Oilman, when, in 
1900, he undertook to preside over the Washington academy and the memorial associa- 
tion, might be made to meet the needs of the situation. Despite all this there can be 
no real danger from any of these sources to imiversity research. Colleges may compete 
for students and money, and there may be too many of them, but there is a sense in 
which there can be no competition, but only rivalry, in research. We have only just 
begun to know nature and man, and to draw upon their latent resources. Our descend- 
ants will look back upon our ignorance with the same d^haut en has pity with which 
we do upon the attainments of our forbears. We cannot possibly have too many 
institutions or individuals engaged in research. In his recent little sketch of the 
history of learned academies George Hale tells us that the great installation of learn- 
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ing which began with the enormous endowment of eight hundred talents made by 
Alexander the Great to his teacher, Aristotle, and which was the basis of the school 
at Alexandria, which lasted on until the fall of Constantinople, where, we are told, 
one thousand investigators were studying animals alone, and with its library of eight 
hundred thousand volimies — ^this, he says, is still a model to be striven for today. 
So, we are told, in many respects were the great academies of the seventeenth century, 
many of them based on earlier secret organizations with their scores and sometimes 
hundreds of local branches, to which not a few of the early universities owed their origin. 
In his history of them Merz says in substance that not only able but often mediocre men, 
by the associations thus established, made important contributions to science. Surely 
there is no danger of too much research, and those who fear this now would have opposed 
the Renaissance in its day. 

VI. Many, however, and finally, do think they see a real danger that investigation 
will be led captive by industry, that the distinctions between pure and applied science 
may be obliterated, and that research will get into dangerous proximity to the patent 
office. They point out to us the corporation school movement, in some respects the most 
significant movement of our day, the fourth volimoie, containing the proceedings of the 
fourth annual meeting, having just appeared. They point, of course, to the Potsdam 
Anstalt, at the head of which was Helmholtz when he died, who was said to have gone 
over to the " Technik, " which offers the best equipment and the service of the best men 
to every industry. They point, of course, to the Ludwigshaf en dye-works, with their four 
hundred buildings, five thousand workmen, and three himdred and fifty university-trained 
chemists; to the Bell telephone research department, with a staff of five himdred and 
fifty engineers and other scientific graduates from over seventy institutions, and to a few 
dozen other great industries that are placing themselves more and more under scientific 
guidance, although in general this movement is little developed in this country. Robert 
Duncan, whose name, since his death, has become almost a classic in the European 
literature on this subject, and who devised the method of the Mellon Institute, which, as 
all know, takes on the study of industrial processes of any kind that science can help, 
marks the transfer to manufactures of a method which was previously well developed 
in agriculture in this country. Such movements cannot possibly go too far. They are 
necessary, as England is realizing in its parliamentary reports, for national safety and 
preparedness. A nation that neglects them can never survive a long or serious modem 
war. We must admit that the line between pure and applied science is not quite as clear 
as it was. The severe strictures which Edison passes on academic physics and chemistry, 
and which Burbank is said to feel toward botanists, are factitious and can be only ephem- 
eral. Marconi cherishes no such feeling toward Maxwell and Herz, who made his inven- 
tions possible. We university men are fond of reminding ourselves that but for Langley 
the development of aviation by the Wright brothers and their successors would have been 
improbable, if not impossible. Jacobson tells us that the Teutons have succeeded for 
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two years against the rest of Europe by utilizing the results of the researches of one man. 
Haver, on the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen, which enables them to obtain nitric 
add in enormous quantities, and that had this process been known outside of Germany 
the war would have ended by this time, and all countries would have been spared millions. 
Pasteur's researches, which saved industries in silk, sheep-raising, the making of beer, and 
wine, are another classic case. The history of indigo, of which Germany two years ago 
exported twenty million dollars' worth to Asia alone, goes straight back to liebig, 
Baeyer, and to Kekul£'s work on the arrangement of atoms. Optical glass, we are told, 
resulted from the scientific study of Abbe. Mr. Hetherstone has recently given us a 
little sketch of many such cases, and shows how often great discoveries are made by 
young students, and sometimes even by chance. Daguerre had no more vision of the 
great value of his discovery than Faraday did when he showed his wife his first dynamo. 
The history of research shows that some of the best of it has had a purely humanistic 
motive, especially in medicine, and here we have a marvelous list of achievements, impos- 
sible without special facilities for research. 

But the highest and strongest motive that seems to have underlain much of the 
best research in all its brilliant chapters is the pure love of truth for its own sake. Many 
of the greatest discoveries have lain dormant for decades before they found any applica- 
tion, and to the latter their authors were often indifferent. There is something about 
the gratification of high intellectual curiosity which some people think knits the brain 
up into a closer unity than anything else. But to ask what happens, why and how — why 
does the top spin, why do roots grow down, animals breathe fast when they run, etc. ; 
to be able to order, harmonize, penetrate into the secrets of the world, to be ready if 
need be to "slay a beautiful hypothesis by an ugly fact," to feel one's self, in Fichte's 
language, the priest of truth and in her pay, ready to do and suffer all things for her; 
and especially to know by personal experience a little something of what the Eureka 
glow of discovery means — ^this in itself constitutes the higher education of today. It is 
capable of generating the enthusiasm of young men to a degree which students of their 
nature ever since Plato have pointed out as their chief need. The great question of 
higher education is to satisfy this erethic need of young men. Calentures they must 
and will have. The dull routine of lesson-learning and reciting kills it, but the spirit 
of exploration and inquiry precisely meets this need. Kepler, Cannon reminds us, after 
twenty years of study on a topic, says that only eighteen months ago did he get the 
first glimpse which at last led to his discovery, and this is the way he writes of it: 

Nothing holds me. I will indulge my sacred fury. If you forgive me I rejoice; if you 
are angry I can bear it. The die is cast. The book is written, to be read either now or by 
posterity. I care not which. It may well wait a century for a reader, as God has waited six 
thousand years for an observer. 

Is not a vast and new responsibility now laid upon American universities, along 
with a call for a new independence of the past and of Europe, and must we not henceforth 
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find or make our own way to a new leadership of Western civilization ? I cannot fear 
the danger of Garyizing our universities, even though we have just learned that one 
institution has founded a Bureau of Salesmanship Research, with a fund of $75,000, 
provided by business concerns of its dty. Too much of the life of the community cannot 
flow through our institutions. Research should and will be their vital breath, their 
native air. The instinct of research is too strong in himian nature to be overwhelmed. 
In the Middle Ages persecution compelled to elaborate secrecy, but hardly damped the 
ardor of its adepts, and so now neither commercialism nor academic drudgery can per- 
manently check or divert it. In this pragmatic age utility has an inspiration of its own, 
and a long list of achievements to its credit. There is a large sense in which science is 
service and discovery a higher philanthropy, but there must be leisure, which we forget 
is the very meaning of the word school, and the great investigator must always cultivate 
a little monastic aloofness. Fichte said that the spirit of tireless research was the most 
sacred thing in the modem world, the most authentic voice of the Holy Ghost, that no 
one could speak of it without enthusiasm, and to disparage was to blaspheme. But 
I must end in a collapsing way by confessing inability to answer the question assigned 
upon the program. The problem can only be solved by the slowly evolving insights of 
the growing nimoiber of those who have a vision, and so I conclude with the following 
rather paltry queries: 

I. Can we not make efficiency in research the chief criterion of the admission of new 
institutions to this association ? One applicant presents an impressive list of schools, 
departments, numbers, wealth, and growth, but says nothing of this. Another large 
state institution, that has not applied, but, I am told, intends to do so, has just 
said through a committee that "an institution devoted to imparting knowledge without 
any effort to add thereto, no matter how varied and seemingly efficient its departments 
may be, does not deserve the name of a university," and proceeds to outline a definite 
policy of productive work, specifying that every university should have a group of notable 
creative scholars, that no man should be a full professor who has not given evidence of 
continued activity in scholarly researches since his original appointment, that teaching 
hours be reduced for all those qualified for, or engaged in, productive research, that if a 
man of high character and attainments be made a professor it should be left to his own 
discretion to determine how many hours it is expedient for him to teach. 

2. Should not each institution with a department of education add to the work 
that now includes only grammar and high-school grades one or more courses on the his- 
tory of science, of learned academies, universities, and coUeges, their poKcy, and the 
higher pedagogy generally ? I know of only two attempts in the country ever made in 
this line. ^ In one it was proposed, but the president thought it might not harmonize 
with the mstitution's administrative policies. 

3. Can we not reUeve young appointees fresh from the doctorate from the monoto- 
nous and grinding drudgery of marking examination papers and excessive teaching ? 
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4. A number of eminent professors in different institutions believe that there is a 
vast, and as yet largely unexplored, field for raising money, instead of for buildings and 
enlarging methods already operative, for researches of a specific nature, and, as we all 
know, some recent donations for such purposes give hopeful indications in this direction. 

5. Shoidd not administrative officers have some special agency to enable them to 
keep in touch with the now many new schemes of developments in this field? For 
instance, the apparently simultaneous proposals this year from two sources for an insti- 
tute of political and administrative research, on the plan of the Mellon Institute, for 
studying a long list of practical problems detailed in the two plans. 

6. The National Research Coimdl of the National Academy of Sciences and the 
Committee of One Hundred, who have wisely begun their labors by attempting an inven- 
tory of all the various funds in the coimtry available for research, and which planned both 
to co-ordinate it, clearing-house fashion, and also to stimulate it, not only for institu- 
tions, but for private investigators, seems perhaps now the most hopeful agency to this 
end, under which we shall all want to co-operate. In years to come this Council may be 
able to give some authoritative answer to the problem. 

VII. Finally, should not professors and departments, just in proportion as they have 
demonstrated their research power, be freed from administrative control and be given 
complete independence? Some deans and presidents are successfid investigators, but 
do not these functions tend to be mutually exclusive ? Should not a man of this power 
be allowed to teach or not teach, to examine or not examine, be present or absent, pro- 
mote his advanced and promising students in whatever time and way he sees fit, and thus 
be a law to himself, and his department and its conduct be emancipated ? This would 
of course produce great diversity, but is not this needed ? In other words, can we ev^^ 
have successful academic research imtil it is allowed complete autonomy, unhampered, 
not only by officials, but by general rules or faculty majorities ? 



DISCUSSION OF "HOW CAN UNIVERSITIES BE SO ORGANIZED AS TO STIMU- 
LATE MORE WORK FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE?" 

Discussion opened by Mr. Woodbridge, of Colimibia University, 

There are apparently two reasons which have made timely the discussion of research 
or the advancement of science in our imiversities. Both of these Mr. Hall has very clearly 
brought out. The first of them is our growing appreciation of the great importance of science 
for the national development of industry and the arts, and the second of them is a certain amount 
of dissatisfaction with the present status of scientific instruction and research in our imiver- 
sities, especially as that status is viewed in the light of the requirements for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy; or, I should say, as that status is revealed by that degree. 
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To my own mind the first of these reasons is by far the more important. I do not think 
that it is necessary to dwell upon it. Rather do I think that we should congratulate ourselves 
that oiu: universities are awakening to the extent of the service they can render directly through 
their research laboratories to the national development of industry and the arts, and that they 
are feeling more and more the wisdom of connecting themselves with the great productive 
enterprises of the country. The problems confronting us here are fundamentally problems of 
ways and means. In energetically meeting them I have no fear of professional interest. My 
feeling is expressed in a sentence which I quote from Mr. Hall's paper, and which I noted down 
as he read. It expresses admirably and concisely the truth of the matter. He said: "Too 
much of the life of the community cannot pass through our imiversities.'^ The experience of 
mankind testifies to the fact that the more Mht life of the community passes through the imi- 
versity, the more civilization is advanced. So I have no fear that the development of research 
in connection with industry and the arts will not serve the advancement of science in the imi- 
versity as well as the interests of the community, even if for a few years those particular 
enterprises in which we as an association have been particularly interested should suffer some 
eclipse. 

On this subject I should like, if I were able, to speak at length, but I imagine that I am 
in the same situation as many of my colleagues here. It is a situation which offers little first- 
hand and reliable experience. When we talk at Colimibia of developing an engineering school 
in connection with the productive enterprises of the dty, we are talking about something in the 
preliminary stage, where we have yet to get experience, and where it is unwise to say much until 
we have had experience. 

But I have had some experience in connection with the other reason which has made the 
discussion of this topic timely, namely, the dissatisfaction which is expressed from time to time 
with the scientific standing of oiu: universities. The problem here I do not at all regard as a 
problem of ways and means. I have often heard it said that if we could get greater endow- 
ments for research in oiu: universities, if we could have research professorships established, if we 
had more fellowships for students, the scientific standing of our universities would be improved. 
But I doubt very much whether the accomplishment of these things would of itself make 
any important or significant change. Nor am I sure just how unsatisfactory the scientific 
standing of our universities is at present. The complaints which are made about the students 
who recdve the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, complaints about the frivolity and imimportance 
of the dissertations, and so on, are, I suppose, the stock complaints of the profession, to be 
voiced from time to time as some particular stimulus provokes them; but I imagine that, on 
the whole, our universities are doing more significant research work and more of it than was 
anticipated twenty years ago. I think that there is no ground for pessimism. There is ground 
for optimism and encouragement. 

But there is always the question of how things can be better done, whether the situation 
cannot be improved. It is such a question which prompts the comments and suggestions I have 
to make. For my experience and observation have led me to conclude that there are certain 
practices which, if not checked, will tend to make the atmosphere of our universities less 
congenial to research than it has been in the past. If there is fault to be found with the 
scientific standing of our universities, the fault is to be remedied, I think, not by finding new 
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incentives, such as new endowments, professorships, or fellowships, but by a change of atmos- 
phere. And this is fundamentally a problem of education. What we need is an educational 
reform which will bring about an atmosphere more favorable to research than the present 
atmosphere. At present, graduate instruction is conducted as if it were principally the round- 
ins out of undergraduate instruction, as if its aim were to complete the education of students 
in special subjects. It is not conducted principally and fundamentally in a way which forces 
students into habits of independent study, reflection, and inquiry. The atmosphere in our 
universities is to a very large extent one of supervised, regulated, and controlled study, rather 
than one of intellectual maturity, freedom, and responsibility. This may be illustrated in 

several ways. 

In the first place, it may be illustrated from the courses of instruction — ^these are, for the 

most part, what we are in the habit of calling "advanced" courses; and that means courses 

which require students to deal with some restricted subject-matter in a highly detailed and 

exhaustive manner— they are rarely advanced in any other sense. The difference between 

them and imdergraduate courses lies mainly in the fact that their subject-matter is narrower. 

Departments aim to have as many of these courses as possible, in order, as they say, " to cover 

the field " with the result that these courses become so multiplied at the expense of general, 

comprehensive, and introductory courses that the work of departments is split into fragments 

with little effort at co-ordination or general review. Students are expected to complete the 

work of these courses in the expectation that by so doing they too will cover the field, and 

thus round out and complete the knowledge of their subjects. That comprehensive grasp 

which they should be stimulated to attain by reflective reading and private study is parceled 

out to them in minute courses which are often dominated by the peculiar and special interests 

of their instructors. 

A second illustration is the attempt to control the student's time, which prevails so gener- 
ally in our universities — the attempt to see that he elects certain courses, that he is doing the 
assigned work in them, that he is progressing through the expected sequence of studies; in short, 
that he is doing enough work to keep him busily occupied. I regret to say that in this matter 
we at Columbia have sinned greatly, for in a moment of inspiration some years ago we conceived 
the happy idea of defining a full course of graduate instruction as one designed to occupy a 
quarter of the student's time. Unfortunately we printed it! 
Mr. Webster: That means six hours a day! 

Mr. Woodbridge : I don't know what it means. I check up one hundred and fifty hours 
as the assigned demand for a term, and when I see that figure, I know that the course is all 
rieht! I say we were unfortunate enough to print it, but I find in conversing with students 
who come from all over the country that it exists where it is not printed! The aim is to divide 
UD the student's time so that he is kept at work. Work, work — that is a word which I hear so 
frequently in this connection. The student is at work! There is too much complaisance over 
his absence of leisure to think. 

Furthermore, students are seldom allowed full liberty in the selection of their courses or 
the division of their time. They are, generally, on their appearance at the university, pre- 
sented with a blank on which, under the supervision of some oflScer, they are expected to arrange 
a course of study which that oiBcer will approve; and such approval is required before they are 
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allowed to register. Rarely can students go freely to a registrar's office and register on their 
own initiative for the course they would like to attend. In their undergraduate days we allow 
students large liberty in the election of their courses; but when they enter upon graduate 
work, they too often enter upon a prescribed course. Their steps are subject to scrutiny 
and approval. 

A fourth illustration of that atmosphere of intellectual dependence on which I have been 
commenting is the prevailing substitution of routine work for examination in testing the progress 
of students. The general feeling among instructors is that examinations are useless, and among 
students that they are things to be avoided and feared. This, I confess, I do not quite under- 
stand. I can understand why an undergraduate or a boy at school should dislike to be examined ; 
but that so many students engaged in graduate study should be so averse to presenting them- 
selves to their instructors for an inquiry into the state of their knowledge is somewhat unnatural 
and certainly undesirable. I say, "I cannot quite understand it." That is something of a 
rhetorical remark, for reasons are not hard to find. Examinations have been so much neglected 
that students are not used to them and do not know what to expect from them; and instructors 
too often do not know how to examine students properly. And this situation is the natural 
result of the substitution of routine work for examination — the insistence on written papers 
and reports or upon time spent in the laboratory, rather than upon a comprehensive and 
co-ordinated grasp of a subject. Now the performance of a piece of routine work under super- 
vision makes far less demand on intellectual independence and maturity than does the prepara- 
tion for a properly conducted examination. Yet I have repeatedly heard instructors express 
the opinion that from the work of students day by day they learn more about them and their 
capacities than they could possibly learn from examinations. Personally, I do not believe this, 
and my disbelief is based, not on theory, but on experience. 

Diuring the past three years I have become — ^I was going to say, one of the best educated 
men in the country, for I have been attending Doctors' examinations in all sorts of subjects 
and discovering what is required to constitute the expert. And I have made this observation 
by the way: it matters little how good the candidate is or how excellent his dissertation is, an 
elementary question on his subject is the most embarrassing question which can be asked him. 
I have seen a student, for instance, go completely to pieces and fail to get his degree on being 
asked to describe the spectroscope, although he had a creditable dissertation already printedl 
Such things are significant. I cannot believe that the atmosphere is favorable to research when 
so much attention is paid to routine investigation, and so little to philosophical comprehension 
and to ordered and correlated knowledge. 

Some of the results of this educational atmosphere are, it seems to me, the following: 

First, for the students: there is the prolongation of the intellectual attitude and habits of 
undergraduate days. Graduate instruction rarely means for them a new attitude or the forma- 
tion of habits of scholarly independence. They find themselves still engaged in completing 
courses of instruction, still engaged in rounding out their knowledge in much the same way as 
before. They are not engaged in discovering themselves and their capacities. They complete 
the work of special courses rather than discover for themselves, and independently, and with 
the grasp of mature minds, the elementary knowledge and principles of their subjects. That, 
to my mind, is one of the most unfortunate consequences at the present time. These students, 
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I repeat, find themselves almost wholly engaged in pursuing knowledge into remote and special 
comers, and not in discovering for themselves independently, when their minds are mature, 
that elementary knowledge of their subjects which is the real source of comprehension, vision, 
and power. They may become more learned, but their intellectual mastery is rarely advanced. 
With even the best of them that mastery is seldom attained imtil they themselves become 
teachers, and are then forced to review and co-ordinate their knowledge in order that they may 
successfully impart it. 

And secondly, for the instructors: they become exhausted in supervising the work of 
students and in administering the affairs of their departments. They are tired — ^in fact, it 
seems to me that I seldom meet a dass of men more tired than university instructors as a rule. 
They complain of fatigue, and justly. They are tired because they are using up their time 
and energies in a kind of work which is peculiarly exhausting, because its results are so remote 
and uncertain. Those unfamiliar with it know little of its strain. Again, instructors devoted 
to keeping students at work in special courses soon lose both a comprehensive grasp of their 
subjects and general intellectual sympathy. Their desire to cover the field leads them to 
multiply courses and to shift from course to coiurse with a consequent loss of energy and power. 
They become narrow and lose the capacity to stimulate younger minds. They often lose the 
capacity to carry their own work to completion, so that productivity becomes an effort rather 
than a habit. 

In an atmosphere like this, the prevailing topic of interest is administration. An observer, 
casually dropping in upon our conversations, might conclude that we were far more interested 
in administrative reforms and in university organization than we are in the advancement of 
learning. And we must admit that the atmosphere of our universities is an atmosphere colored 
by the presence and discussion of tutorial problems, rather than by the presence and discussion 
of scientific, literary, and philosophical problems. Yet this, at the present time, is by no means 
to be deplored. It indicates, I believe, that we are becoming acutely conscious of what I 
stated at the outset, namely, that the scientific standing of our universities, so far as it presents 
a problem, presents a problem, not of new facilities, but of a new atmosphere. It is a problem 
of education. 

We should change the present atmosphere. The directions of change are indicated by 
the comments I have made. First of all, the distinction between undergraduate and graduate 
study should be, not quantitative, but qualitative. Graduate students should be forced to 
take the responsibility of intellectual freedom and independence — should be forced to take it. 
They should not be advised and supervised as they are now advised and supervised. They 
should have complete university freedom — ^freedom to hear and to do what they like, freedom 
to register independently for courses of lectures without having first to secure the approval of 
some overseer, freedom to complete the work of courses if they like to, and freedom not to 
complete the work if they do not like to. Those of us who have studied abroad have, I think, 
all had the same experience; we attended imiversity lectures on our own initiative, in order to 
hear important men discuss important things. We did not attend them for credit, or to give 
the professor an opportimity to assign us work to keep us busy. From the lectures we went 
to our studies, to the library, the laboratory, or the seminar, there to do our real work upon 
the subjects of our interest. There is a current opinion that our students are not prepared 
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to assume an equal intellectual freedom and responsibility. Yet I wonder if any of us, in our 
university student days, was any better prepared to assume it ? Oiu: students have been long 
enough in a state of tutelage. They will never have the freedom which they ought to have if 
we continue to prepare them for that freedom. They will have it only when they are required 
to take the responsibility of it. For freedom is not a matter of preparation; it is a matter 
of exercise. 

To make the exercise of this responsibility possible there should be a real distinction between 
the requirements of university residence and the requirements of scholarship. Such a dis- 
tinction is now formally made, but it is rarely real and effective, because these two t3rpes of 
requirements are so bound up with one another that they affect or control one another. - They 
should be completely divorced and governed by entirely different principles in their adminis- 
tration. Students should be allowed to attend freely any course in the university which they 
care to attend, without any other obligation than they themselves care to exercise, but they 
should not receive "credit" for scholarship by so doing. The scholarship requirements upon 
the fulfilment of which the conferring of degrees depends should be exacting, and should be 
planned upon a totally different principle than that which requires attendance upon courses, or 
sets forth a particular residence requirement; they should never be defined in terms of "courses 
completed." They should be defined in terms of subject-matter independent of courses, and 
students should be required to master that subject-matter independently. 

In the matter of university courses, the first consideration should not be covering the 
field or offering highly specialized and minute courses of instruction. There should be two 
kinds of courses — elementary courses and research courses. Only in the latter should students 
be expected to work, and the aim of research courses should not be instruction at all, but 
investigation wholly. Elementary courses are, I am convinced, of very great importance. 
There is very little opportunity in our universities today for students of intellectual maturity 
to hear courses upon the foundations of the subjects in which they are interested. And yet 
few things make the atmosphere of a university so charged with intellectual elevation and 
excitement as courses of just this kind. They find out and stimulate real scholars, both among 
faculty and students. They promote intellectual sympathy, largeness of view, and an insistent 
demand for co-operation and co-ordination. They provide an artistic and dramatic oppor- 
tunity which is by no means to be despised in our universities. Books can never displace the 
scholar who is ahead of the printed word and on fire with the greatness of his subject. There 
should be, then, courses which aim to present to mature minds — not to children, not to boys 
and girls, but to mature minds — the subjects of scientific interest in their principles, their 
history, and their progressive achievements. All other courses should be research courses. 

Finally, systematic attention should be paid to the art of examining, which is in danger of 
becoming a lost art. We should abandon the facile confidence in that routine work in special 
courses which so often results in scattering and disintegration, and which involves such a 
waste of energy and resources. Little of that work need be done if students are properly informed 
of the subject-matter their studies are expected to cover and are then examined in a proper 
way. And by a proper way I mean with such preparation on the part of the examiners that the 
examination will have reference fimdamentally to the subject-matter and not to the opinions 
of the examiners. Properly conducted examinations would free instructors from much of the 
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burden of supervision and administration under which they are groaning, and would stimulate 
intellectual matiuity and independence among the students. They are the only means, I 
believe, of assuring mature and independent mastery. 

What I have said on the topic under discussion has been said to express the conviction 
that the immediate problem, so far as the scientific standing of our universities is concerned, is 
a problem of education. When I say that it is a problem of education, I mean that it is not a 
problem of better facilities, of better men even, or better rules, or of more faithful administra- 
tion; I mean that it is a problem of the manner in which instruction and research are carried on. 
The suggestions I have made need much elaboration in order to b€*toade effective instruments 
for the promotion of that intellectual matiuity, freedom, and responsibility which should 
pervade the atmosphere of our universities. 



GENERAL DISCUSSION OF "HOW CAN UNIVERSITIES BE SO ORGANIZED AS 
TO STIMULATE MORE WORK FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE ?" 

Mr. Lowell: (Remarks omitted by request.) 

Mr. Small: Mr. President, there is evidently in the minds of some of us a suppressed 
protest against the trend of the discussion thus far, and perhaps there are others besides myself 
who are hesitating as to whether their protests should be uttered. I may as well offer myself 
as a sacrifice and say one or two words. 

A little over a generation ago we made the mistake of assimiing that a Freshman could 
wisely choose his course of life for the next four years. If I understand correctly, Mr. Lowell 
has had something to do with helping to rescue us from the mistake that we made in going as 
far as we did in that direction. It seems to me that the course of discussion this morning and 
yesterday has indicated that a good many of us are actually making the same mistake with 
reference to men in the first year of the graduate school; I infer that many of us are assuming 
that it is wise to abandon first-year graduate students to their own devices in starting upon 
preparation for research. I am bold enough to believe that I probably come in contact with 
students from year to year who would compare in intellectual ability and in attainments perhaps 
fairly well with those whom other deans of graduate schools meet, and I know that the students 
whom I meet are not competent to judge for themselves how they may use their time most 
wisely. I accordingly do not believe it is imwise for the heads of departments to spend five to 
fifteen minutes in informing those young men, when they enter the graduate school, that if 
they want to begin where they actually are and do not know it, and want to end somewhere, 
which is some sort of a goal, it would be wiser for them to do so and so than to stimible around 
for a year or more, as the majority of them surely will, before they find out where they are and 
in what direction they ought to tend. 

I was very much impressed in my youth by the theory of Mr. Herbert Spencer that 
intelligent pedagogy would let the child tumble downstairs in order to find out that tumbling 
downstairs is not advisable. In practice I would if possible save my child from the risks of 
reaching that particular conclusion in that way. Something may doubtless be said in bivor of 
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lettingayoungman waste the first year of his residence in the graduate school in finding out that 
he does not know what he ought to know, and in arriving at the resolution to begin over again. 
But our lives are short; we have not a great deal of time to waste. Is it not better to give 
five to fifteen minutes of our time as deans or as instructorSi and to take five to fifteen minutes 
of the student's time, in giving him the benefit of some of the wisdom that has been acamiulated 
about the relations of things, so that the period of waste may be reduced to a minimum ? I 
believe that it is. That is the impopular side of the discussion which we have been listening 
to yesterday and today. I simply express my dissent from the idea that it is better to let the 
graduate students waste their first year than to give them a little bit of instruction as to how 
problems are connected with one another, and as to how they may most profitably begin to 
acquire the outlook and the technique to fit themselves for scientific competence. 

Mr. Van Hise: I shall be glad to comment briefly on two or three aspects of the subject 
discussed. 

First, in regard to the value of the doctorate thesis: It seems to me the assumption that 
the doctorate thesis is to be justified by the value of the output is a mistake. The doctorate 
thesis is the answer to the question of what the man can do. If he has acquired independence 
in handh'ng his own ideas during the three or four years while he is a candidate for a degree, 
if he has acquired the methods of work in his department, and if he shows this by some piece 
of work, he has accomplished the purposes of the thesis. The value of the thesis is not so much 
in adding to the sum of human knowledge as it b in proving that the man has realized inde- 
pendence of thought in regard to some subject, and is able either to add new knowledge or to 
handle old knowledge in a new way; for one may be just as important as the other. From the 
point of view of answering the question as to what the man can do, the doctorate thesis should be 
judged. If a man has shown that he can do nothing with material old or new after having 
worked three or four years, he should not be given a doctorate; if he does something, even 
though it be a simple thing, and shows that in doing this he understands the methods of the 
subject and is able to think independently, he has offered a meritorious Doctor's thesis. 

The second point on which I should like to say a few words is in regard to the number of 
courses. I find myself in a somewhat intermediate position between the views expressed 
by Sir. Woodbridge and Mr. Hall in regard to every department offering general elementary 
courses. I think it a fair criticism of many departments that they do not give elemental courses 
adapted to men of mature minds. An elemental course is a vague term. Most subjects have 
very widely different aspects, and very clearly the elementary course under consideration should 
cover each of the important aspects. For each great field of knowledge the aspects and methods 
of treatment differ from those of other fields. In physics the course should consider light, 
mechanics, sound, electricity, etc. The elementary courses should be defined broadly to cover 
the great fields of knowledge, not in minute detail, but with regard to the fundamental principles 
which relate to them. 

But going to the other extreme, and asking that each student shall cover the entire field 
of knowledge, and shall take all the courses offered in his subject, is indefensible. I have heard 
professors say, "The man cannot learn enough about this subject in three years. He must 
take a fourth year to learn about it, and take all these courses, before we can give him a degree." 
That extreme is more objectionable to my point of view, and is likely to be more disastrous 
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than the other. It is nothing short of absurd to say that a man must take courses in history 
four years because he cannot go over all of Ancient history, European history, and American 
history. Why not require also that he should know Japanese history, Chinese history, and 
the history of many other nations ? 

A man should have a knowledge of the fundamental principles and methods of his subject, 
attained by broad study, and special knowledges of particular fields; and then he must set 
to work doing something. I believe that the most serious fault of our graduate schools, as 
Mr. Woodbridge has pointed out, is this demand of each member of a staff ''that the candidates 
shall take my course." Each professor of a department wants the student who comes up for a 
doctorate to have had his courses, and until he has had his courses he will not favor an exami- 
nation for a degree. After having taken all the courses offered, or a laige proportion of them, 
the man has little time to do much more; whereas he should be getting the methods of the 
subject, getting thorough knowledge of some fields, and have an opportunity for thou^t. 

The sympathy which is expressed for the instructor because of the hours of teaching I do 
not fully share. Probably too many hours of work are required to be most advantageous to 
the scholarly work of the instructor, but in all the large institutions of this country there is a 
very great amount of necessary instruction for the men of the first few years which must be 
done; and somebody must do it. If the universities had unlimited fimds, probably it would 
be advantageous to reduce the amount of teaching to two-thirds of that now necessary; but 
the man who has it in him to do research work has time enough to prove his ability. I think 
this position is proved by the history of the most eminent men. Pasteur was mentioned this 
morning. Has any instructor in any imiversity represented in this Association been required 
to do as much routine work as Pasteur was compelled to do in his younger years ? Not a man 
of them is required to do so much. If any man had an excuse for not achieving anything in 
an independent way, Pasteur had that excuse; for from his earliest teaching-work, and indeed 
imtil later middle-life, he had a vast amount of teaching and routine work to do. This he did 
uncomplainingly and uncommonly well, and stiU found time to marvelously advance science. 
The same is true for nine-tenths of the men whose work has made illustrious modem science.' As 
soon as a man has shown his capacity, by results, he should be entitled to receive exceptional 
consideration. Such exceptional consideration should be the stimulus and reward for con- 
tinuing productive work from the time he gets his doctorate. The man who, after he becomes 
an instructor in a university, sits down and says, ''I have so much teaching to do that I cannot 
do research," is hopeless. 

Also, I am in accord with Mr. Hall regarding the liberty of departments, provided 
the departments exercise the responsibility which goes with that liberty. All of us are more or 
less indolent. It is easier for most of us not to work as hard as we can. It is very easy for 
us to wait until the time of inspiration comes. Every one of us knows that very few men — 
perhaps not one in a thousand, or one in ten thousand — can afford to wait for the time of 
inspiration. The inspiration comes by steadily digging away day by day. The inspiration 
occurs while the man is at work, not whUe waiting. Inspiration comes by working at a job 
days, and dreaming about it nights, and not by waiting for the fruitful thought to appear while 
in society or at the club. If departments are given complete freedom and they do not exercise 
responsibility, the result will be a great disappointment. 
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It seems to me that if the departments are to be absolutely free to control their teaching 
and their research work, we have a right to ask that those departments keep some accounting 
of themselves and of their fellows. I do not mean accoimting by registering how each day is 
occupied, so that there shall be a set of cards which can tell at the end of the month how a 
man has spent the time. That is the kind of accounting which some statisticians would like 
to impose on some institutions. I mean accounting in this sense: The young instructor comes 
into your department, and you ask him, ''What line of work do you expect to take up this 
year ?" You consult with him if he is in doubt in regard to it. More often than not young men 
can be thus helped in the choice of a fruitful field. The questions should be asked of him, 
during the middle of the year, or at the end of the year, ''What progress are you making? 
Can we be of assistance to you ?" In short, it should be expected that the department shall 
be aware of what the men in the department are doing, of the progress that is being made. 
The cordial spirit of helpfulness on the part of the superior members of the staff will also react 
upon them. If they hold the younger men responsible for taking up a piece of work, and for 
working at it continuously day by day, month by month, and year by year, the question 
naturally arises. What are we, ourselves, doing ? 

Freedom from restraint should not cause one to let up in his endeavors. If freedom is 
given and responsibility exercised, the results will be larger than they have been in the past. 
Of the present situation I am not so pessimistic as are some. It seems to me that the freedom 
that now exists has shown itself of great value as compared with the bureaucracies of the govern- 
ment. The bureaucracies are expected to turn out practical results. They do turn out a vast 
amount of routine work; but, with certain marked exceptions, they have signally failed in the 
advancement of the larger ideas. The universities are greater contributors, even in this country, 
than the bureaucracies, although the bureaucracies have infinitely more money to spend for 
research. 

This is a consequence, not only of freedom of demands to turn out a practical result, but of 
required teaching. Teaching does demand that a man traverse broadly his subject each year, 
or some large division of it. I consequently believe that a reasonable amoimt of teaching on 
the part of the professor, even if he were absolutely free, is advantageous to him in his pro- 
ductive work. 

No virile professor ever lectures to his class on any subject but during that hour some new 
idea comes to him. If a man enthusiastic over his subject stands before a class of bright young 
fellows and talks so as to inspire them, he is not likely to regard that as a fatiguing duty. 
Our universities are fortunate, to my point of view, in having both teaching and research to do. 

I find mjrself , then, in a general accord with the views which were expressed by Mr. Hall 
and 1^. Woodbridge, but with certain deviations in emphasis. 
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SECOND SESSION 



HOW CAN UNIVERSITIES BE SO ORGANIZED AS TO STIMULATE MORE 
WORK FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE ?-Continued 

The discussion of Mr. Hall's paper was continued at the Second Session. 

Mr. Hadley: I find m3rself in cordial agreement with most of what was said this morning. 
It seems to me that some of the things that were apparently inconsistent were not really so, and 
if I approach the subject from a new angle it is not with a view of contradicting an3rbody's 
point of view, but perhaps of bringing them all nearer together. 

We have said this morning a good deal about research. It does not appear to me that all 
persons use the word " research " in the same sense. Certainly the outside world uses the word 
very loosely indeed. It makes a mistake similar to the one we made a few years ago regarding 
the use of the word '' education." There was a time when people talked of education as though 
it consisted in adding to the individual knowledge of f act, as though that were the chief end of 
education, and you gave a man credit for the amount he added to his knowledge. In the same 
light people talk of research as though it were adding to the world's knowledge of fact, and as 
thou^ you could give credit to a man for the amount he added to the world's knowledge. 

It does not seem to me that that is the way to look at it. Research is an effort to test out 
processes and find out the real relations of things. In a rather remarkable letter of Darwin's 
he says that he has been spending much time tr3dng to think what it is that makes the discoverer, 
and is inclined to think that what makes the discoverer is not being satisfied with other people's 
explanations. The reason that we set our graduate students on new work instead of on old 
work is that on old ground nine people out of ten are content to accept old methods. On new 
ground they have to do the thinking for themselves. If the subject on which you can put 
them is valuable, so much the better; but the thing they have learned is to test sequences of 
thought. As Mr. Van Hise so well says, we don't give a degree to a man for the value of what 
he has contributed; we give it to the man because he has shown power of making discoveries, 
the kind of power that is needed for scientific progress. 

What is the practical lesson of all this ? It shows, in the first place, that we must separate, 
as Mr. Lowell says, the work of acquirement which leads to the degree of M.A. from the work 
of training which leads to the degree of Ph.D. Some institutions have accepted this as a prin- 
ciple. Yale will not, under ordinary circumstances, allow a man to count M.A. work toward 
his Ph.D. degree. The two are distinct in purpose. Do you want to learn to become a scholar 
and a wise teacher of your subject ? Then take the M.A. course. Are you concerned to learn 
how to investigate ? Then study for a Ph.D. We try to guarantee that our Ph.D. men are 
competent investigators; we do not say they will be good teachers. 

It seems to me also clear that as soon as you really encourage a man to be a candidate for 
the Ph.D. you must leave him pretty free; you must abandon the credit system. You won't 
teach him to discover by the simple process described in ^iiTi^-the process of acquiring merit 
A man can acquire all the merit he pleases, and be no discoverer at all. 
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A great many men will suffer from having this truth plainly told and this distinction 
clearly made. It is the price that you pay for training a few men to be discoverers; and I 
believe that the great strength of the German universities is that they have been willing to pay 
the price. I think we have to fight at every step the idea that the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy is a thing than can be laboriously built up by the adding of one piece of knowledge 
and one piece of research to another; for if a man looks at research in that way, it is the most 
deadly fatal thing to his possibilities as a discoverer that you can possibly have; — so much 
from the standpoint of the student. 

Now, from the standpoint of the instructor, I believe that where a man can do brilliant 
research you can leave him free and promote him very rapidly. I do not see how we can in 
the initial stages relieve the men who want to go into research from the duty of teaching, unless 
we relieve the boards of trustees from the duty of pa3dng them salaries 1 I believe in attracting 
just as far as possible men who have sufficient independent means to do research work at their 
own risks. But until a man has shown that he can do research work he must be prepared 
either to pay most of his own expenses or to take the burdens of teaching that are essential to 
making a living in the initial stages of university life. When he has shown what he can do, 
that is another thing; then he adds to the credit and reputation of the university, and to the 
interest and efficiency of all its students by doing research work of his own, and he can be given 
graduate classes just as fast as possible. My own experience is that in nine cases out of ten 
the best teacher for the graduate class is a man three or four years older than the members of 
the graduating class themselves, fresh from the same atmo^here, getting them into the state 
of discovery that he has just been in. 

I think the ideal arrangement for teaching is to have the oldest men, provided they are 
stiU alive, take the youngest classes, have the medium classes taught by medium men, and have 
the most advanced classes taught by brilliant men who are just a little ahead of their students. 
I should try to arrange the work in that way just as far as possible. As soon as a young man 
has proved his power and has rendered credit to the university you can give him a large amount 
of leisure. As to giving him entire leisure, I doubt whether, human nature being what it is and 
university finances being what they are, it is a wise thing to do, imless you have some big specific 
piece of work that you can employ that man to handle. To give a young man a research pro- 
fessorship pure and simple, without la3ring out his specific work, makes him feel that he is being 
petted, and his colleagues feel that they are being neglected. The first often produces bad 
results, the second always does. These are my rambling contributions to a large subject. 

Ms. Eigenicann: Mr. Chairman, I had about screwed up my courage this morning to give 
some personal experiences to show how the beautiful theories about which we have been hearing 
do not work out in practice. Thirty years ago I went to Harvard University to study the anten- 
nae of ^'palaeozoic cockroaches," reference to which was made this morning and at a previous 
meeting. I knew there were more palaeozoic cockroaches in Harvard than in any other insti- 
tution! I divided my time equally in Harvard University between regular courses and the 
antennae of palaeozoic cockroaches. At the end of the year I went with my manuscript, quite 
a bundle of it, dealing with the antennae to the Professor of Cockroaches. I wanted it con- 
sidered toward the requirements for the doctorate. I was told that Harvard University was not 
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interested in the antennae, that it was only interested in the thorax of palaeozoic cockroaches. 
The Professor would not even look at my manuscript. The manuscript covered really only the 
first two joints of the antennae of palaeozoic cockroaches. It was afterward published, as the 
first of a series of occasional volumes by the California Academy of Sciences, and I believe is 
still the authority on the first two joints of the antennae of palaeozoic cockroaches. 

At the end of the first year I applied for a fellowship in Harvard University, when insult 
was added to injury by the granting of a scholarship for " indigent students I " It yrzs perfectly 
true that I was indigent, but I didn't like to have it rubbed in! 

I think I have had my full revenge. Harvard, some years ago, sent me part of her collec- 
tion of palaeozoic cockroaches, and is now publishing two expensive volumes for me on a subject 
that Harvard would not recognize toward the doctorate thirty years ago. If I am hitting any- 
one too hard, I hope he will forgive me; I will apologize later if necessary! 

My next experience was with Clark University. I went to California from Harvard in 
December, and went to work on the hind legs of palaeozoic cockroaches. Clark University, 
which had one of the greatest biological departments at the time, was gracious enough to grant 
me a fellowship for the succeeding year, and I looked forward to the year in Clark with a great 
deal of pleasure. But I found that in California the hind legs of palaeozoic cockroaches were 
especially vigorous in the second part of the first semester, and the first part of the second 
semester of Clark University — a time during which I had to be in California. I either had to 
give up my fellowship or the hind legs of palaeozoic cockroaches. At that time I was not well 
enough versed in diplomacy to get a leave of absence, and as I did not want to give up my 
problem I resigned the fellowship I 

I next applied for an assistant professorship in the University of California. At that time 
there was no instruction in California on palaeozoic cockroaches, and I was not appointed. 
A friend of mine afterward made inquiries, and found that I was rejected because I had devoted 
m3rself only to two joints of the antennae of palaeozoic cockroaches; that if I had covered the 
whole subject, I probably would have been given the place. 

Stanford University was then established, and I thought here was my opportunity. There 
were glorious statements that Stanford was to be made the place where scholars could congre- 
gate to carry on investigations, and I looked forward to spending all the time necessary to 
finish the study of the hind legs of palaeozoic cockroaches in California. But, as I have since 
told President Jordan— and if he were here, I would tell him again— he evidently thought that 
Stanford University was not big enough to hold two prominent ichthyologists like himself and 
mjrself , and as I did not get the opportunity to work in Stanford I left California. 

The volume on cockroaches that I had prepared in California was purchased and published 
by the United States Fish Conunission. 

The preceding are some of my ancient experiences in this line. I came to the conclusion 
that the greatest need in the American university was facility for research, that the numerous 
courses and requirements are really a detriment to the man who knows where he is going. 
Evidently the most important thing is to create research facilities. 

A few years ago I was in search of information concerning the antennae of palaeozoic 
cockroaches in South America. On the steamer I met a farmer. The farmer was rather 
inclined to brag, in an inoffensive way, about his acquisitions, his successes in life. It inci- 
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dentally developed that a university was starting in his home town in the great Canadian North- 
west. I suggested at once that, if he was as successful as he said he was, he ought to do something 
for this university. He replied that he had done something, and asked what more he should do. 
I visited him afterward, and told him that his university ought to have a research professorship. 
If one of the men in the university had carried on research for a time, and could use a period 
of leisure to advantage, lie should be appointed to the professorship for a year or more. I had 
a note from the president of that institution afterward, sa3dng that our friend had promised to 
give annually, so long as he could afford it, five thousand dollars for a research professorship. 

Without going into details of another matter, I treasure very much a letter from an old 
friend. He established a fund for pure research. It will ultimately yield between twelve and 
eighteen thousand dollars annually. 

To bring this discussion down to the present, I would like to give the experiences of two of 
my students interested in research. I have always recommended my students to go to some 
other university for a time. One unique man, strong in the things he wants to do and not much 
interested in anything else, was reconmiended for a fellowship in one of the eastern universities, 
and I was very glad to have Dean West tell me that, in spite of the elegant dormitories, he is 
making a success at Princeton. The other man is also peculiar. He still belongs to the palaeo- 
zoic age. A Harvard man gave me the money to send him to South America to catch more cock- 
roaches. He went to stay three months and stayed fifteen, during which time the Harvard man 
had to supply the means. I recommended him to a friend in one of the large institutions, and 
was promised that if he would apply he should have the best the institution had. He did not 
apply because when I mentioned the matter to our Harvard friend he said we must send him 
to Harvard. (You will excuse me, Mr. Lowell!) We reconunended him very highly to Har- 
vard University; but Harvard has changed its interest from the thorax to the abdomen of 
palaeozoic cockroaches and so this man did not fit, and did not even get a scholarship for indi- 
gent students! He was given assistance at Columbia, where he is now. He did not fit into the 
regular courses at Columbia. He does not fit in anywhere, at least not into any ready-made 
clothing. He knows exactly what he is doing and where he is going, and he should be given 
every facility to carry out his plans. 

I was much interested in what Mr. Hadley said. Unfortunately, I have had no experience 
with Yale to relate. Mr. Hadley said that we cannot expect the universities to pay the salaries 
of the young men who want to carry on research. It depends altogether on the functions of 
the university. To my mind, one of the chief functions of the university is to carry on research, 
and it is the duty of the university to provide the means for this. It may be a great thing to 
secure the money for dormitories for Sophomores and Juniors, but it is not any particular merit 
to secure dormitories. Students must wear pants, but it is no merit to wear pants ! It is worth 
while to be well housed, but it is not any particular merit to be well, or too weU, housed. It is 
a real merit to provide facilities to carry on research and to develop research men, and this the 
universities should do in larger measure. The energies devoted to gathering dormitories for 
Sophomores and Juniors should be devoted to securing the means for research. 

To conclude these rambling reminiscences, I ought to add that I have been exceedingly 
fortunate with the institution and men with whom I have been connected in recent years; 
I have been entirely free to devote myself to research for a number of years. There was some 
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doubt recently as to whether I should do this or that particular thing. I went to the president 
and asked his advice. He thought for a moment, and then said, ''Well, you had better do as 
you have always done — do as you please!" 

Ms. West: Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that if this question had been entitled a little 
differently, it would have been the topic we are really discussing. At least we broadened out 
in our talk to discuss something a little different. It reads, ''How can imiversities be so oigan- 
ized as to stimulate more work for the advancement of science ?" We have really been discuss- 
ing various aspects of the larger question, " How can universities be so organized as to do better 
work for the advancement of knowledge?" — ^not including solely the physical and natural 
sciences, and it seems to me also that some of the apparent differences of opinion have not been 
natural, but artificial, oppositions of views — so that it may be worth while to inquire what are 
the conditions under which a university can do the best work for the advancement of knowledge 
in science and in the other subjects as well. 

The first and most obvious suggestion is that we abandon as far as possible all unnecessary 
machinery in our graduate schools. We are treating vital energies of young men. We are 
endeavoring to discover their aptitudes, and release them, as soon as those aptitudes are dis- 
covered, for the freest development to the highest degree. Think of what it means to merhanigy? 
knowledge in the way of deadening the gifted individual's impulses in order to average him with 
men of less ability— for neither he nor they are to be averaged anyway. As a matter of expe- 
rience all over the country in greater or less degree, varying from one university to another, and 
varying in the same university from time to time, it is the docile, mediocre fellow, the plodder, 
who is the one man whom it seems impossible to keep from a higher degree. 

Thus it seems that the mechanizing of knowledge, beyond what is barely necessary for 
holding the student body to its work, is one of the most grave obstacles to getting the best 
results. Why shouldn't the graduate student be free ? Why should there be any fixed number 
of courses he must take ? Why should he not study what he likes ? Is there not enough in any 
important subject to exhaust a lifetime of the most ardent intellectual effort ? Of course there 
is. But if a man should want to do that, I fear he would find in many places advice to take 
some more or different work, or work supplemental, or would be parceled out to various pro- 
fessors, and, above all, would be told that he must conform to certain rules and regulations that 
are said, so ironically, to "safeguard the degree." 

And then, it seems to me, there is still another thing. If the object we are aiming at is the 
freedom of the human spirit, and if the progressive achievement of that freedom is to be made 
under academic conditions, is it not clear that the mode of handling the whole problem, under- 
graduate and graduate, is to start at the point of initial undergraduate prescription and lead on 
toward full freedom — ^to lead them or guide them for a while, at least until they are able to guide 
themselves, on the theory that what they need is knowledge of most general value on which 
they may build as a base, and rise from that in a scale of gradual progressive freedom until the 
boy is turned into the man, and is free for self-direction ? If that is right, then surely by the 
time the graduate school is reached the student should be thoroughly free. 

Isn't there a bit of danger in slavery to degrees, labels, titles, as well as to other mechanism ? 
The degrees of Doctor of Philosophy and Master of Arts are valuable as servants, but not as 
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masters, to the student. I have yet to see any graduate student who knew the substance of 
any subject better than it ought to be known, or better than it might be known. There may 
have been a few who have known it as well as they could, but they are rare; but when we have 
some of these men and ask how they are to be given the free opportimity to develop or ascertain 
their aptitudes for the advancement of knowledge in the graduate school, it seems to me that 
they are not allowed the freedom they need. 

Then there is the constant feud between partisans of the substance of knowledge and the 
methods of knowledge. It is an unnecessary antagonism, and it does harm. In reading ihsLt 
fine book of Theodor Merz on The Intellectual History of the Nineteenlh Cenlwry^ I think everyone 
must be struck with the history of the conflict in the development of the German seminar. It 
started with emphasis on encyclopedia. It then had a great reaction toward emphasizing 
method, and finally the two in some way synthesized in varying intensity according to the subject 
pursued and the attitude of the individual professor. If study is merely encyclopedia, you are 
making merely a heavily learned man. If method only, you are making a barren, methodical 
man. The substance of knowledge and the method of knowledge must go together in all higher 
study. But this is still confused in the minds of many teachers. 

If we can accept all this, can we not go a step farther and say that in all higher knowledge 
a man must start in his research, or his searching-again, with ascertaining what has already been 
done ? He must be in a position to know that. Otherwise, how will he ever be able to advance 
beyond that into what is not yet known ? And if that is sound, then don't we see the real 
meaning of his purpose, the real meaning of his membership in the graduate school ? It is that 
a young, well-educated man, with special gifts, shall go the very Umit of what he can acquire 
and discover, and do it without hindrance from any artificial rules or mechanism. And in doing 
that we may truly say he is also learning the methods of research — and so he is. It is his didactic 
process, as well as his discovering process. He is in this way mastering his subject and preparing 
to advance it too. It is not necessary to keep preaching to such a man about research. His 
mastery will involve it — ^and without making research a fetish. Do we realize that in the regu- 
lations for the Doctor's degree of the German universities, from cover to cover not a word is said 
about research, not a word is said about investigation, in spite of the eminence of Germany in 
that domain ? What is required ? What is required, as Mr Van Hise said this morning 
of the doctoral degree, is that a man shall show independent scholarly judgment and scholarly 
attainment. His knowledge should be of valuable substance and be illuminated by clear 
method. Only such men are fit to be called trained experts. With this once ascertained we 
may very well leave aside all question as to whether he has already added a piece to the knowl- 
edge of the world. If he has shown himself capable of discovery, then it seems to me he is fit 
to be called an investigator, even though he may not to that moment, that young time of his 
life, have made an actual addition to the sum of the world's knowledge. 

Now, if that is clear, can we not be jeady to take another step and admit that there may 
well be some graduate students who are not candidates for any degree ? Why is the degree 
made the be-^ and the end-all? It is beginning to be known like a "union ouxi" for labor. 
It is attracting into graduate schools men, not because they must be scholars, but because they 
want a job. Isn't that the most sordid and dangerous thing just now in our graduate schools ? 
I have had to encounter it, and so I would release the graduate student and let him work in 
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freedom. If he did not do his best work, he would not get the result. This result might take 
the form of a degree, or a letter of commendation, which might in cases be more valuable. And 
yet I would not abolish the degree, but would purify and reform it. I would abolish most of 
the mechanism and rules, so as to give opportunity to the gifted and able students, the men with 
exceptional power, to do the exceptional work, both in mastering and advancing knowledge. 

Mr. Webster: I am a green hand in this body, but I have listened with great interest and 
general agreement to everything that has been said. This is my twenty-seventh year as a 
professor in this university, and I do not have any of these troubles. I have thought that 
a good many of them are troubles of mass production. An institution that has ten thousand 
students has troubles that do not exist in one of a hundred students. There is one thing that 
always surprises me, whether I see it in print or hear it stated, as has been the case here, and 
that is the repeated statement that a man may be either a great scholar or a great teacher. 
Why cannot he be both ? In many cases this is the fact. All the best teachers that I have 
ever had have been great scholars. I shall take the liberty, if I am not taking too much time, 
of telling a few stories to illustrate points that I wish to make. We have in this country a very 
celebrated man — ^he can tell more stories, and more stories are told about him, than anyone 
I know of — Professor Robert Williams Wood, of Johns Hopkins University, a man who never 
fitted into any system and could not get any degree. His first degree was that of Doctor of 
Laws, given at my instance by Clark University seven years ago, the next a similar degree at 
the University of Birmingham at the instance of Sir Oliver Lodge, who offered Wood a larger 
salary than he had at Baltimore because he believed that Wood was a genius. Sir Joseph 
Thomson, in a lecture at the Royal Institution in London, said, ''This reminds us of the methods 
of Professor Wood, and in this line of experiment no one is superior." That is one example of 
the person who does not fit into regular systems. 

I often ask, when you are proposing these questions, what do they do in other countries ? 
Someone spoke of all the professors in a department wanting men to hear them. I do not have 
that trouble, because there is only one man in my department, but I have in my hand a list 
of the professors in one of the greatest tmiversities in the world, the Faculty des Sciences at 
Paris, and on counting the names I find that there are thirty-three. That is less than there 
are at Harvard or Yale. I do not know whether people have to hear them or not. I see that 
six are professors of mathematics, which I think is very significant. I know several of them. 
Over there on the shelf is a number of the Camples rendus containing a paper by my friend 
Professor Emile Picard, one of the greatest living mathematicians. He has lost one son in the 
war, and a daughter who was serving as a nurse. But he keeps up his enthusiasm enough to 
write this paper. What are his duties ? He told me that they were to lecture twice a week 
during one semester. It is in that way that he is able to produce what he does. For this he 
receives the same salary that I do. I regret that he does not receive ten times as much. But 
that is the way they do in Paris — ^they give a man time to think. 

Germany is a great country. When I went there thirty years ago this month, to study 
with Hehnholtz, I was much diasppointed to find that he was giving lectiures only to b^;inners, 
but I was content to wait for him. There was then very little S3rstem about the courses of 
lectures, and I could never find out what, if any, were the requirements for the Doctor's degree 
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in Berlin; I am sure that the book that Professor West speaks of did not tidst then. I inquired 
of other students what they had done, and so I went to my Doctor's examination. In it I was 
very nearly tripped up by a question on a subject on which there had been no opportunity to 
hear lectures. But when I began, in comparing m3rself with other students I felt that I had 
some advantages. I could at least speak German, and I had had a good training at Harvard. 
I met a man from the Middle West who did not know much of anything. He is now a professor 
in one of the big universities, but I have not changed my opinion of him. He ought never to 
have gone to Germany. Should not somebody have given advice to l^itn ? I think so. 

We get all kinds of people, and we take them in. A year ago I was put through an exami- 
nation by a gentleman who was a professor at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. He 
wrote me that he had a daughter, a very clever girl, then a student at Vassar. On my accept, 
ing an invitation to lunch with him, he put me on the gridiron, and asked me how I did this and 
that, and whether I could keep her busy. I said that I thought I could, and finally he decided 
to send her. We do not try to persuade students to come, but I must say that I am vezy glad 
to get them in such a way as that. When this young lady came, a year and a half after the 
interview with her father, I found her to be one of the brightest girls I have ever had. But 
she was right out of college, and, like her father, expected the university to be an extension of 
college. Each morning she would make her report, and then ask me what to do next. But she 
will soon get over that. I remember that when I first went to college at Harvard and the 
instructor addressed us as " gentlemen," I experienced a new feeling. I was no longer in school. 
There is a great gap in going from the high school to college, and perhaps a still greater gap in 
going from college to the university. There is a new spirit, and it seems to me that what has 
been said here with regard to freedom is the whole thing. This is what I have attempted to 
indicate in these rambling observations. 



MILITARY TRAINING IN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 

TOPIC PRESENTED BY MR. HADLEY ON BEHALF OF YALE UNIVERSITY AND BY MR. KINLEY 

ON BEHALF OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 

Mr. Hadley: What I had to say was intended to be a comment on what I expected 
General Wood to say, and I fear that with the part of Hamlet left out my remarks will appear 
rather tnmcated. I will, however, talk for a few moments, if I may, with reference to the 
present position of the question of military training in colleges and universities. 

Three years ago — ^four years ago — the government organized its first summer camps 
for college students. Each summer the camps like those at Plattsburg have been attended by 
constantly increasing numbers. The War Department intended these camps as the entering 
wedge for a system by which the reserve officers of the army should be trained in our colleges. 
It was in some respects an imitation of the German system; for although the training of the 
German reserve officer is outside the university, it comes in connection with his college course 
in much the same way. The plan of the army received a rude setback by the substitution last 
siunmer of the Hay bill for the Chamberlin bill. The Chamberlin bill provided for a much 
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larger army than we have at present, that would be able to do all the police duty needed on 
the border after the withdrawal of federal siq>port from the militia, and the establishment of a 
regular army reserve to be officered by college men who had had work in these canqis, and qpedal 
training in the colleges besides. The Hay bill, which was substituted, cut down the number 
of the regular army , provided for the payment of large suins to the mUitia, and left the Plat^ 
camps in the air — ^without definite relation to any general system of prq;>aredness. 

The mobilization of the militia last summer shows how right were the officers of the army 
who supported the Chamberlin bill, and how ill-founded were the expectations of those who 
substituted the Hay bill. The mobilization of the militia was not a success. Only a relatively 
small portion of the militia regiments as they went to the front were in any condition to do 
effective work. Meantime the experience has killed the prospect of future enlistments in the 
militia. So we stand at present with a force whose value has been proved slight, and which 
is bound to dwindle in the future, and with no provision for a regular army reserve in 
its place. 

Nevertheless the War Department has gone on with a plan by which our colleges, whether 
under the Land Grant act or not, whether they can require it compulsorily or not, should have 
the four-year course for the training of officers. What those men are to officer after they are 
trained does not appear under the present circumstances. They are available as reserve ofBceis 
for a volunteer army yet to be created. 

What should be the attitude of our colleges, and particularly our larger universities, 
toward projects of this kind? The land-grant cdl^es have no (^tion— they must accept the 
War Department's plans; but for those that are not under the Land Grant act, for the colleges 
connected with universities which have elective courses, is the promise in this movement suffice 
for us to co-operate in it? 

Inthefirstplace, b it part of our duty to co-operate if we can? I think it is. There are 
differences of (pinion as to the value of the American college; but I think there is unanimity of 
opinion that as long as we have odl^es they should prqiare for dtigsenship. Now I believe, 
and I think that a large majority of us here believe, that one very important element in training 
for dtizenshq) is prqiaration to defend the country in an emergency. The faulure of the militia^ 
under the old system, to give us the necessary preparation brings h<»ne to the coDeges the duty 
even more than it did before. Not onfy do we want to prepare our men for citizenship; we 
want to prepare them for being leaders in dvic duty, and in military duty as a part of their 
dvic duty. 

Next, have we time to take this vp seriously? Wherever we have a four-year course I 
believe we have. There is a feeling auKing the greater part of the heads of our colleges which 
have four-year courses that we are devoting too mudi time to a rather encyd<^)edic range of 
study. The tendency has been rather to reduce the required number of hours of work, as is 
done at Harvard, or to alk>w the indusion of a certain amount of professional study in the college 
course* If we can thus advantageous^ lessen the amount of wwk givKi to edectic study, the 
time is available for military training for the men who wish to use their time in that way. The 
acceptance of the War Department's plan smpiy means that instead of giving twelve hours of 
his college course to preparation for some professkm or to outside reading and outside activity, 
the student concentrates it on training for military service. And I may say incidentally that 
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those people who find that their young instructors and their old instructors have so much 
teaching that it interferes with research will have a certain amount of elbow room given for 
research in case the War Department takes these twelve hours off our hands. 

The next question is. Can we let such work and such time count for the degree ? Shall the 
result of examinations on this work form part of the college record ? That will depend largely 
upon the specific arrangement of the course. I believe that, as a result of discussion and 
experiment, the War Department will be able to devise a course which can be counted as a 
part of the general record of a student for his degree. But I am frank to say they have not 
done it yet, except in the artOlezy work, which is the one that immediately concerns us at Yale. 
The preliminary course for an artillery officer includes a laige amount of theoretical training. 
He must be able to deal with the problems of fire control, problems of mathematics, surve3dng, 
and topography. He must learn international law and practical hygiene. These things and 
others like them make the artillery course extremely valuable as part of a general college 
education. 

We, therefore, are going ahead. We are building with money collected among the grado. 
ates an armory costing eighty thousand dollars; and we are arranging a four-year course which 
will prepare men, in the way that the law regards as effective, for commissions in reserve batteries 
of artillery and for reserve positions in the regular army. We expect that men who are not 
able to take the whole four-year course will be admitted to two years of the course. We hope 
soon to increase on electives in military history; but for the moment we are teaching the army 
requirements for artillery officers, and are trying to meet them so nearly that no change in the 
letter of the law will be required. 

The Chairman: In the absence of Mr. James, Mr. Kinley will speak. 

Mk. Kinley: Mr. President, I am not to present Mr. James's paper, if he had one, nor 
Mr. James's ideas. I am not sure indeed that I know his ideas on the subject, and from what 
I guess they are I should be inclined to make a second guess that mine would not represent his 
as fuUy as they ought to if I were to try to give my opinion of what was in his mind. Therefore, 
he is not to be held responsible in any sense for what I say. We have not talked the matter 
over, and it woidd be unfair — quite unfair—to regard me as taking his place in the sense that 
I am in any way representing him; but I am only going to fill the gap in the program which 
his necessary absence has occasioned. 

There is, I judge — ^and even Mr. Hadley, who seldom makes mistakes, seems to have fallen 
into this one — ^there is a very common mistake as to the legal obligations of land-grant colleges 
in the matter of military training. The Land Grant act does not prescribe military training. 
It requires universities to provide it, but it does not compel universities to make the students 
take it. I was quite surprised myself — 

Mk. Hadley: I am vezy glad to be set right on that. 

Mr. Kinley: I learned it only last week I — ^because I had made the statement that you 
made, and one of my colleagues produced the law on me, and we found that to be the situation. 
But the War Department refuses to appoint an officer unless an institution does prescribe it. 
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Therefore, the common view of the requirement of the law describes accurately the adminis- 
trative requirements of the Department. Of course, it amounts practically to the same thing, 
as far as the result is concerned. 

Now, you all know that this Land Grant act was established at a time when interest in 
military affairs was as keen in this country as it is now. I presume we were impressed at the 
time with the necessity for military training, and there is a great wave of enthusiasm for it now. 
But I cannot help feeling that after the Eurpoean war is over — ^and we all pray that it may be 
in due season — and we see that no one of the parties over there is coming over to gobble us up, 
a great deal of this enthusiasm for military coiurses will die away; and in the meantime I share 
the feeling that we are in danger of making preparation to give military training and military 
education on a scale so large that when the enthusiasm has died away a great many of the 
institutions will be left with white elephants on their hands. That is a point that I think we 
need to keep in mind. 

From the point of view of the Land Grant College act, however, we have welcomed — 
speaking for ourselves in Illinois — ^we have welcomed the new arrangements. The course of 
study that is laid down coincides in the first two years substantially with what we have been 
doing. As a matter of fact, we have been giving three and one-half hours a week to military 
training, drill, and tactics in the first two years, which is a little more than the law requires, 
and we find that it does not interfere very materially with our academic course of study in 
other subjects. 

The new feature of the law — of the Hay bill, as interpreted and set forth — ^refers, of course, 
to the work of the Junior and Senior 3rears; that is,^it requires, if I remember rightly, five hours 
a week of the student's time in Junior and Senior years. Now, a large part of that will consist 
necessarily of subjects of study which may fairly, I think, be included among those subjects 
of disciplinary value for which, to use a hackne3red word, we give "credit." Therefore, the 
course of study is very well fitted, on the whole, to our scheme as it exists now, and I anticipate 
little difficulty in its administration. 

At present in the University of Illinois we have four officers and are expecting a fifth. 
What we will do in the way of organizing units of different character is not decided. We have 
not, as a matter of fact, made our application, as the law requires. Nevertheless, the War 
Department seems to take it for granted that we are coming in, and has sent the officers, and 
such equipment as it can at the present time. 

This new law provides, it is evident, as Mr. Hadley said, for the training of new ofiicers 
—new officers for the army which is, at the present time, in the clouds. 

But we need to be on our guard. I do not know whether I should say this ; my old training 
has made me more or less individualistic, and I am afraid of the extension of the principle of 
authority as against the principle of liberty. We need, of course, to be prepared for defense; 
but what is adequate preparation for defense ? Is it university military prescription ? I do 
not believe so. Is it an army, a regular standing army of a million or two ? Speaking for 
myself again — ^please remember that I am speaking as an individual — I do not believe it. I do 
believe that we need a sufficient number of officers with a well-trained moderate-sized army as 
a nucleus, so that we can have breathing time to do what is necessary, if we are confronted 
with an exigency, in training up the great numbers for whom a minimum of drill is needed. 
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Now, if that is so, so far as this bill goes it seems to me it will meet the requirements. It will 
provide us in due time with a considerable number of thousands of well-trained officers. It needs 
to be supplemented, however, in order to provide the nucleus of a laiger regular army, and 
also to provide means for the upraising and training in due time of a large number of militia. 

Now, the universities, and I think this is true, not only of the universities that are not 
under the Land Grant act, but also of those that are under the Land Grant act — ^the universities 
can do more than the course of study outlined by the War Department under this new law, 
and I think they should. I think that all the resources of their engineering departments and 
of their medical departments, and of their departments devoted to the study of administration, 
etc., should be so utilized as to give men who are going into particular lines of military life 
opportunity to become more expert in those lines than the course of study outlined by the 
War Department will make them. I believe it would be possible to frame up a four years' 
course of study for military specialists which woidd be as good as, if not better than, the course 
of study offered by the special military institutions. But I myself have little sympathy with 
the idea that the officer trained in theory alone, without the point of view of the man who has 
gone through the driU, without the point of view of the man who has done all the so-called 
practical work that the outline of the War Department calls for — ^I have little confidence that 
this officer will be the most efficient officer. 

Now, it may be that you will get a substitute in the summer military camp, and I under- 
stand that General Wood is of this opinion. He thinks, I believe, that on the whole, we shall 
get better results, if I imderstand him correctly — ^I do not represent him, but that is my recol- 
lection — ^from the military camp than from the university. That may be true so far as expert- 
ness in the driU is concerned; but, on the other hand, there is something further that we value 
very highly; there is an education in this weekly, biweekly, and triweekly military driU, and 
therefore we are of the opinion that the maintenance of the drill and conformity to the outline 
of study that has been laid down by the War Department is a duty that we ought to try to 
discharge. 

I am glad that Mr. Ebdley emphasized the duty of universities in the matter of public 
service. This is a new phase of pubUc service, but it is one which has as great a call, I think, 
upon university men and upon university administrative officers as any other, to prepare young 
men for public military service; and I think we ought to go into it, to do it as well as we can, 
and not with an idea of shirking, as so many of the land-grant colleges have done in the past, 
the requirements laid down by the Department. Let us meet them honestly and fulfil them, 
if we can, to the maximum, rather than try to escape by fulfilling the requirements merely to 
the minimum. 

There is just one thing in the whole matter about which I have a little anxiety, and that 
is the extension of the federal authority in this matter to the institutions that undertake to do 
this work. I don't know how it is with the rest of the men here from the land-grant coUeges, 
but I am of the opinion that when the federal government once gets its fingers into a university 
pie in agriculture, or in any other matter, it is likely by administrative degree, rather than by 
legislative enactment, to get its whole hand in. We are at an era in this country in which we 
are insisting on government regulation in this or that thing. The government is not regulating, 
but administering. It is telling us what to do, and running the machine. That is precisely 
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what the Department of Agricultuie is doing in the agricultural experiment stations. It is 
running the machine; it says this and that man have to report their daily duties. Its officers 
even sent out a schedule, asking for the return of the number of telephone caUs by the county 
agents until some of us laughed it out of existence. I am afraid the inteipretation of this law 
willy in a few years, put us as completely in the grip of the War Department as we are in a 
certain sense in the grip of the Department of Agriodture; this is a purely personal point of 
view, and because of my personal rebellion against authority and my liking for doing what I 
please, I may be overemphasizing this matter. Nevertheless, it is a danger which I should 
suggest must be looked out for. 

Let me remind you again I am speaking for m3rself , and am not in any sense giving 
Mr. James's view. 



DISCUSSION OF MILITARY TRAINING IN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 

Mr. Cohstock: Mr. Chairman, I think I may add a word to what Mr. Kinley has 
said. Speaking, as did he, from the standpoint of a land-grant college, we have regarded it as 
a part of our duty in Wisconsin to serve the state, to serve the public, along every line which 
cannot be as well or better served by other agencies. We are somewhat in the habit of looking 
out for opportunities to serve the public, and when this general question of military prepared- 
ness came so prominently before the public eye, we raised with ourselves the questions. What 
is the duty of the university in this matter ? Do we have any special obligations to the public 
to be discharged in this connection ? And, pending our inquiry into that matter, for we speedily 
convinced ourselves that it ought to be looked into, there came the enactment of the National 
Defense act, carrying with it the invitation of Congress to the imiversities of the country to 
come to the aid of the nation in the matter of military training. Now, we had gone on to ask 
ourselves further. What are our opportunities as well as our duties under that act ? 

It is, of course, manifest to anyone who knows the land-grant colleges and the relation 
which they have maintained hitherto to military training, that we have some special advantages 
which have accrued to us through our past history. For many years the university has main- 
tained military training. I knew it when, in the early days, there was an objection in the student 
body to obligatozy drill. It was not good form for the student to admit he liked to drill, or 
would drill except under compulsion. I have seen that sentiment change, and the student 
communities appreciate in increasing measure the opportunities that drill affords to them, and 
I am glad to say at the present time that we have two student regiments in the University of 
Wisconsin, and the drill is decidedly popular. The student has come to look upon it as a 
good thing for himself, and a good thing for the society into which he must go. He looks 
forward to his obligations as a citizen, and to his possibility of being called on for military 
service, and he desires to be prepared for that service. For a considerable nimiber of years 
past the better-trained men among the students have looked forward to the opportunity extended 
to them by law of a commission in the state militia, and possibly also in the United States army, 
as a result of special excellence in the military work carried on through the universities. We 
have required, as most of the other land-grant colleges have required, a specific amount of 
training in the Freshman and Sophomore years, and have exacted this of all the male students, 
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^th certain obvious exceptions, as cripples and those who cannot do the work; but, generally 
speaking, a certain obligation has been given every male student. Latterly, we have said to 
the Sophomores finishing up their work, ''Out of your body shall be chosen the officers of the 
regiment, and those of you who wish to go on during the later years of your course as com- 
missioned or non-commissioned officers may do so." We extend to these students a certain 
amount of imiversity credit for the work they are doing, and we are at the present time con- 
sidering, and I think we are on the verge of adopting, resolutions recently proposed to our faculty 
with the understanding that the work we have been doing through the Freshman and Sophomore 
years is the equivalent of that proposed to us by the War Department under the National 
Defense act. We will accept the proposal of the Department to permit men to continue that 
training through the Junior and Senior years, and we will encourage them to do such additional 
work in the way of attendance in the military camps, or possible service with the army during 
limited periods, as will lead them to conmiissions in the reserve officers' corps. 

I think we have looked upon this quite as much as an opportunity as we have looked upon 
it as an obligation. We desire to do our part in every emergency that devolves upon the 
nation, and we are inclined to think that there is here an emergency. As we see the matter, 
it is likely that for a considerable time to come we shall rely upon a small standing army. The 
general problem of national defense will have to be met, if emergency arises, by the creation of 
a volunteer army. We have been taught and have come to believe that the ordinary soldier 
can be trained in the course of a few months, a fraction of a year. We are very well convinced 
that the officers cannot be trained in that time — ^that if you rely upon the creation of an army 
in an emergency, the chief difficulty to be encountered will be the lack of men competent to 
train such an army. We are in thorough sympathy with the idea back of the National Defense 
act, and back of the proposals formulated by the War Department, to create in dvil life a body 
of men having sufficient military training to serve efficiently in training up an army in time 
of need. 

Now, w^ cannot get away from all personal feeling and prejudice in this matter, and I 
shall have to say frankly that I do not myself object to the term "pacifist," which is applied 
to me by some of my friends and associates. I am speaking from the standpoint of that term. 
I woidd far rather see national defense intrusted, in so far as its officers are concerned, to a 
considerable body of men whose primary interests are in civil life, and who look upon military 
duty as an emergency, a departure from normal life, rather than to see it intrusted to a body 
of men whose primary interests are military or professional. 

It may be that, in accordance with the optimism of some people, we shall never be called 
upon to meet these emergencies. Even if we are not called upon to meet them, there is another 
contingency which shows we are fully justified in building up a defense corps of this kind. I 
ought not, in this body, to expound the principles of the League for the Preservation of Peace 
throughout the world, a proposition with which I am in thorough sympathy, and so far as I can 
see, if it is to come, it can come only from nations which are prepared to lend something of 
force and vigor to the program outlined by that proposition. I would like to see the vigor and 
force behind that proposition intrusted to a body trained in military science, and I think the 
universities of the country have a large opportunity of contributing, not only to the defense of 
our own men, but to the preservation of the peace and interests of the people of the whole world. 
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I think that we are here faced with one of the large questions of iiniversity policy. We 
may discuss it on the basis of benefit to the individual who is to be trained, to the institution 
that is to train him, or the nation that he is to live in and serve. From any one of these points 
of view it seems to me a wise and justifiable policy. I would rather put it on the standpoint of 
the welfare of civilization that leads us to build up an armament which tends to preserve the 
peace of the world by means other than those provided in the past. 

Mr. Van Hise: I should be glad to add a few words in regard to two aspects of the 
matter. In the first place, the state imiversities and agricultural or mechanical colleges, where 
they are separated from the state university, are in an advantageous position to train officers, 
for the reason that for many years military drill for the first two years is required of all of the 
men. They therefore have material for practice work of the officers. It has become customary 
also in nearly all of those institutions, illustrated by Illinois, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and many 
others, to have the cadet officers from the Junior and Senior classes. The cadet officers have 
some small consideration in the way of credits for this work. Therefore, at the present time 
in most of these institutions the cadet officers in addition to the drill work of the first two 
years, have additional work in the third and fourth years. Beyond this it is only necessary to 
add two or three elective hours a week to meet the requirements for reserve officers- It will 
be easy, therefore, for institutions like Illinois, California, Minnesota, Wisconsin — ^I mention 
those because I happen to know of their organizations — ^to train fifty or one hundred officers 
a year, depending upon the institution, without any especial additional burden upon the men. 

It may be that after this act has gone into force, and the proposed privileges in the way 
of uniforms are extended, there will be added to these a considerable sprinkling of men who 
would not continue for the third and fourth years unless it were for this act. But even on the 
lowest basis it will be possible in all land-grant colleges, and universities connected with land- 
grant colleges, to train a large number of officers each year for the reserve force, and that 
without any considerable additional burden upon the institution. 

One thing further that is suggested by Mr. Kinley. I have no fear whatever of the inter- 
vention of the War Department in an unreasonable way. The matter is wholly in our hands. 
As has been said, there is no necessity for us to do anything, but to give a course in military 
science and tactics. There is no question that this would comply with the law. But it woudd 
not be a compliance with the spirit of the law. I do not believe any university would favor 
such action; but if the War Department becomes unreasonable and proposes to make our 
educational institutions military colleges, we undoubtedly will say, "Withdraw your officers, 
and we will do what the law requires." The matter is absolutely in our hands. 

Mr. Creighton: Mr. President, the experience of Cornell University in maintaining, in 
accordance with the requirements of its charter, instruction in military subjects may be of some 
interest to the members of the Association. Cornell University is, among other things, the 
land-grant college of the state of New York, and for this reason drill has been required of men 
students among its undergraduates. It is generally conceded, I believe, that this training has 
had a good influence, and has been of benefit in promoting a spirit of order, respect for authority, 
and manliness among the body of students. The conditions, however, are almost exactly 
similar to those which have been described as prevailing at the Universities of Wisconsin and Illi- 
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noiSy and I think that I can also say that the attitude which the faculty takes toward the various 
problems raised by the existence of a military department in the university is not much different 
from that which has been reported by the representatives of these institutions. I believe there 
are a good many members of the faculty of Cornell University who share Mr. Kinley's fear of 
the future encroachments of the War Department — fearing the politicians all the more perhaps 
because in this case they seem to be bearing gifts. On the other hand, we have our optimists 
— of whom I think Mr. Schurman is one — who would agree with Mr. Van Hise that there is no 
reason to be apprehensive that control in these matters will pass out of the hands of the proper 
university authorities. I have then nothing to add, and speak only by way of confirmation of 
the reports which we have already heard from Wisconsin and Illinois. 

I should like, however, to look at the proposals recently made to the universities by the 
military authorities from a point of view which may serve to connect this topic with the subject 
which occupied the Association at its session this morning. Mr. Woodbridge called attention 
to a striking sentence in Mr. Hall's very able paper, to the effect that the life of the world and 
of society must flow through the university, and suggested, if I remember correctly, that this 
sentence might well be inscribed on the entrance of our universities. I should be glad to say 
amen to that; but I should Uke also to see inscribed beside it a sa3dng of another great man: 
''Be not conformed to the world." Mr. Hall himself recognized this complementary truth by 
saying that although a university is not a monastery, it must be like a monastery in its devotion 
to other ideals and purposes than those which commonly prevail in the society by which it is 
surrounded. 

The life of society must flow through the university: the university must recognize that 
it is a part of a larger whole, not an institution that is isolated and detached from the life of 
the community. But it is equally important that the other side of the truth should not be 
forgotten or obscured: that the university has its own work to do, and that its specific function 
is to contribute to civilization by promoting intelligence and open-mindedness by evoking the 
spirit of devotion to truth and the capacity to realize through constructive imagination its 
concrete bearing and significance. At the present time there is some danger, I think, that the 
universities may feel the temptation to undertake this or that form of what is called social 
service, for the sake of demonstrating to the outside public that the money which it spends upon 
its universities is not being wasted. It is dangerous for either an individual or an institution 
to be overanxious to serve, and so to neglect the cultivation of its own garden. The best results 
will ensue when each part or element in society does its own work, refusing to take up anything 
that will obscure or hinder that work or change its quality into the doing of something ebe. 
Moreover, it should not be forgotten that as the life of society passes through the universities 
it is the mission of the universities to transform that life, not to be conformed to it. That 
means, I suppose, that it is the function of the universities to create a new spirit in society. 
This might be defined as the work of creating and maintaining in the minds of men the love of 
knowledge, the hatred of sham, the desire to see things as they are, the promotion of the spirit 
of inquiry and criticism, and all that goes along with these things. I do not mean, of course, 
that the university is the only social institution which contributes to these results. But to it 
these interests are in a special sense committed; this is the specific function which it is called 
upon to perform in the larger life of society with which it is connected. 
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Now, in dealing with the proposal of the military authorities that the universities should 
contribute to the training of officers for the army, there are two questions which should be 
asked: (i) What effect woidd this proposed service have upon the universities themselves? 
Would it tend to devitalize the central function of the university, or to obscure its central 
purpose ? (2) What has the university to contribute to a course of military training ? Is 
it able to transform or change beneficially the military spirit as it flows through the university ? 
We have had ia recent times striking illustrations of the danger that institutions of learning 
may become conformed to the spirit of the military society by which they are surroimded. I 
do not mean to maintain that this is necessary or inevitable. But I should like to raise the 
question whether the university is likely by introdudng courses of military training into its 
curriculum to accomplish anything in the direction of mitigating and humanizing this spirit. 
I am not clear what the answer should be, but I am inclined to attach much importance to 
the suggestion made by Mr. Comstock, that the spirit of men who have received their training 
in a university will be more democratic and less narrowly professional than that of officers 
whose training has been gained in schools whose object is exclusively military. If it is true 
that university-trained men are likely to have more comprehensive ideas of society and of 
human relationships, it does not seem visionary to believe, as he has suggested, that these men 
may introduce into the military organization ideab of peace and of democracy. 

Even if this suggestion be accepted as an answer to the second question there still remains 
the first question, regarding the effect upon the universities themselves of this proposed alliance 
with the War Department. I confess that the alliance seems to me likely to prove entangling. 
Let us not hasten to do good; but rather remember that the highest good and the greatest 
benefit to the whole result when each social institution devotes itself to the performance of 
its own function. 

Mk. Hill: I think that it is our duty, not only in the state universities, but in the others, 
to train men for leadership in national defense, as well as for leadership in other connections. 
I feel also that it is our duty because of the point that Mr. Comstock has mentioned, that it 
woidd give us a body of civilian officers, and not force the nation to rely on a body of men 
trained at West Point; and, furthermore, because this is the most economical way of training 
officers. It woidd take ten West Points to train the number of officers that would be essential 
^n case officers were needed to officer a volunteer army, and it could be done much more economi- 
cally by state and federal co-operation than by duplications of West Point. 

I want to say a word about the time element that has been referred to. We have found 
it necessary for administrative reasons to give credit for the first two years' drill that is taken 
by nearly all the male students. But we have added an equivalent number of hours to the 
requirement for the degree. As to the training of the officers in science and tactics, I see no 
reason why that shoidd not be organized and conducted so as to be worthy of credit as part 
of the regular academic requirement. That has been given credit in the University of Missouri 
as study work for the degree, as elective work. 

The new courses outlined may be superior to anything we have outlined. I have not had 
time to study them. I have noticed them only in the last few days. But I have a little of 
the feeling of Mr. Kinley that we will need to be on our guard in implying for the privilege 
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of a reserve officers' training organization, and the acceptance of an outline of instruction, lest 
we lose some of our freedom. I am not quite so optimistic as Mr. Van Hise regarding the 
prospect of bureaucratic interference with state educational work and experimental work in 
co-operation with the national government. I feel rather that Mr. Kinley has expressed a 
warning that all of us in the land-grant colleges need to note, and that those who are not in 
the land-grant colleges need have in mind, before we apply for the establishment of the reserve 
officers' training corps. 

And so our university has not as yet applied for the privileges accruing to the land-grant 
institutions under this Hay bill. We want to study it with some care before we take 
that step. In the meantime, however, as in the case of Illinois, the War Department has sent 
us an extra quota of teachers, and we are now abimdantly supplied with instructors in one 
department of the university at least. 



TfflRD SESSION 



Mr. Leuschner presented the following report of the Conunittee on Academic and 
Professional Higher Degrees: 

The recommendations to be made by your conunittee are based upon the following two 
assumptions: 

A) That it is the function of your committee to formulate an acceptable statement of 
principles regarding academic degrees and the conditions under which they shoidd be conferred. 
Advice rather than precept is intended. 

B) The existing status is comparatively satisfactozy as regards the degrees more commonly 
conferred. The committee understands this status to be substantially as follows: 

1. £.i4., BS, — ^These degrees are normally conferred upon the completion of a standard 
four-year curriculum based upon at least 14 units of high-school work. 

2. Jf .i4., MS, — Conferred after at least one year of advanced work in a graduate school 
subsequent to absolving the requirements for the B.A., B.S., or equivalent degree. 

3. Ph.D, — Conferred for advanced work in which independent investigation occupies an 
essential place. The results of this investigation should be set forth in a thesis worthy of publi- 
cation. The amount and character of the work should be such that the degree rarely coidd 
be attained in less than three years following the attainment of a Bachelor's degree or its 
equivalent. 

Adopting as fundamental the degrees thus indicated, your conmiittee has sought to co- 
ordinate with them such other degrees as seem needed or usefid for academic and professional 
purposes. Recognizing that professional degrees are in laige measure subject to the opinion 
of the several professions to which they relate, your committee has sought and acknowledges 
with thanks the receipt of substantial aid from representatives of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, the Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education, the Association of American 
Law Schools. 
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In accordance with the foregoing considerations, the committee presents the following 
recommendations : 

I. The multiplication of degrees is to be avoided. 

3. No degree should be given for attainments less than those of the standard BJl, and 
B.S.; e.g., a two-year or three-year course in music, pharmacy, etc., should be attested by a 
certificate in music, a license in pharmacy, or other similar phrase. 

3. In appropriate cases the B.A. or B.S. degree may be supplemented by a qualifying 
phrase, e.g., B.S. in Agriculture, B.A. in Commerce. (On the question of so modifying the 
A.B. the committee is divided.) Other forms of the baccalaureate degree, e.g., BX., Ph.B., 
may be continued for the time being on account of established precedent, but it is noted that 
they tend to disappear. Certain wdl-established professional degrees, e.g., LL.B., B.D., stand 
upon a different footing. New baccalaureate degrees are undesirable. 

4. A Bachelor who completes a second baccalaureate curriculum should receive a second 
baccalaureate degree rather than a Master's degree, e.g., a B.A. who absolves the requirements 
for a B.S. should receive a B.S. rather than M.S. 

5. Mutatis mutandis the recommendations above, numbered 3 and 4, i^ply to the Master's 
degree. 

6. The committee is of the opinion that the subject-matter of the applied sciences or the 
professions constitutes appropriate fields for research leading to the degree of Ph.D. It finds, 
however, that this degree does not meet all the demands in the various professions for higher 
training in research, as contrasted with practice, on the part of students who have already had 
a professional course preceded by substantial collegiate training; so that for degrees represent- 
ing advanced research in the various professions it suggests the degree of Doctor of Science with 
mention of the professional field: to wit, D.S. Jur., D.S. Med., D.S. TheoL, D.S. Eng. It is 
understood that these degrees shall not be inferior to the Ph.D. in standard and dignity. The 
ScD. without specification of field shall be construed as an honorary degree. 

7. Professional study beyond that corresponding to a Master's degree should lead to a 
degree, which your committee provisionally caUs a Practitioner's degree. Satis&ctory types 
of such degree are found in the engineering profession, e.g., Civil Engineer, Mechanical 
Engineer. 

Your committee has considered various suggestions of parallel degrees in other profes- 
sions, such as Architecture, Public Health, Forestry, but none of the degrees suggested, such as 
Graduate, Licentiate, Associate, seem satisfactory, and we therefore ask opportunity for further 
consideration of the matter. 

8. In general, degrees conferred in course should not be granted honoris causa. The 
committee finds that some universities prefer to use the single degree IX.D. as the honorary 
degree, while others seek to differentiate types of achievement by other distinctive degrees, such 
as Litt.D., ScD., and D.D. Where different degrees are used for this purpose, it is the com- 
mittee's opinion that the university conferring them should treat all as of equal dignity and 
standing. 

9. Certain exceptions to the principles above outlined have become so firmly established 
in practice that they must be regarded as permanent. Chief among these is the degree Doctor 
of Medicine (M.D.). 
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10. For the amelioration of such outstanding cases and for the consideration of others 
that will probably arise, we recommend the creation of a standing committee of the Association 
to observe the development of academic and professional degrees, to aid so far as is feasible in 
directing such development along lines acceptable to the Association^ and to report to the Asso- 
ciation from time to time upon the matters intrusted to it. The appointment of such com- 
mittee should follow the discharge of the present committee. 

11. The committee further reconunends that the substance of this report, so far as it is 

approved by the Association, be transmitted through the proper channels to those professional 

societies that have co-operated in its preparation, and to such other societies and institutions 

as may be interested. 

A. O. Lettschner, Chairman 

W. H. Carpenter 

G. C. COICSTOCK 

C. H. Haskins 
R. D. Salisbury 

Mr. Leusdmer amplified the committee's report with the following remarks: 

The Committee on Academic and Professional Higher Degrees was appointed at the last 
meeting of the Association for the purpose of stud3dng the conditions which have resulted from 
the present tendency of creating new degrees in various professions. The considerations of the 
committee were based on a number of memoranda which I shall present supplementary to the 
report, which is before you in printed form. 

With the introduction of a requirement of one or more years of collegiate academic study in 
addition to the completion of a high-school course as a prerequisite for entrance on a professional 
curriculum, and with the consequent extension of professional curricula beyond the fourth year 
following the high school, a demand has arisen in our institutions of learning for professional 
degrees superior to the Bachelor's degree. As a consequence of this demand numerous higher 
degrees of special designations indicating particular professions have been created. These de- 
grees, in general, are based on more or less definite curricula, extending through the fifth, 
sixth, or later years of college and professional work. 

Since in establishing professional curricula and in erecting new degrees each institution 
seems to have acted independently of other institutions, it has come about that in the same 
profession the same degree may represent different standards, and that curricula of the same 
standard lead to degrees of a variety of designations and accepted ranks. It cannot be claimed 
that any one institution has adopted for any profession a plan of professional training and a 
corresponding degree which represents the consensus of opinion of the corresponding professional 
national organization. Definite illustrations of the existing confusion regarding desirable pro. 
f essional training and proper degrees will be referred to later. 

On the academic side, the significance of American Bachelors', Masters', and Doctors' 
degrees has become fairly well established, chiefly through the co-operation of the institutions 
composing this association. Granting for the moment that a midtiplidty of professional higher 
degrees, including the Masters' and the Doctors' degrees, is desirable, is there not danger that 
they will lose their significance if these degrees have or acquire different meanings in different 
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professions and in different institutions ? Is it, for example, best that the degree of Doctor of 
Dentistry should denote a professional training, extending until recently through three, but now 
through four, years of professional training following the high school, ^diile the d^ree of Doctor 
of Medicine represents four or five years of professional work following at least two years of 
academic college work after the high school ? While the original aim of the requirement of 
one or more years of academic training prior to entrance on a professional course seems to have 
been to produce professional men of broader culture and more comprehensive gra^ on human 
affairs, by including in the collegiate years the foundations on which a profession rests, profes- 
sional schools have come into being with the function of promoting the profession by a higher 
type of teaching and by advanced study and research in addition to the previous function of 
turning out practitioners. In the professional schoob of some of our universities the training 
of the advanced student in research is comparable with the training in research in our graduate 
schools of Letters and Science. Such professional research men are no longer satisfied with the 
professional higher degree and seek recognition by the Ph.D., ScD., or by new Doctors' degrees, 
because the established professional Doctors' degrees are as a rule not given on the basis of 
xesearch, but on the basis of a professional curriculum, either with or without previous coll^iate 
academic work. This new move of the schools in the direction of applied research or research 
for the sake of its application commands our most serious attention, for at the present time our 
nation is making the utmost efforts in the direction of technical, industrial, and social progress. 

Professional research men are appearing in greater numbers in our universities. In the 
past they secured the Ph.D. or Sc.D. degrees, if they had been so wise as to superpose their pro- 
fessional training on an academic A.B. or B.S. 

Perhaps it may appear that the committee is attaching too much significance and value 
to degrees in general. Perhaps a discussion of the advisability of abolishing degrees altogether 
might not be untimely, to the end that we might be relieved of the charge that we are degree 
mills primarily, to the end also that we might confine our undivided attention to tftaching and 
research, and leave it to examining boards to discover the men and women fitted to serve the 
public. But the committee is taking conditions as they exist, and these seem to indicate that 
examining boards have no conunonly accepted standard for a particular profession, and that 
their standards do not in all cases represent a high type of training or of fitness for public service. 
On the other hand, although much is said against the value of degrees, the nation has confidence 
in university training, and relies on the degrees to signify that their holders have compkted a 
carefully planned course of study. 

Your committee, therefore, has interpreted its task as being charged to report on: (i) exist- 
ing academic and professional degrees, their general status and mutual relation; (2) the advis- 
ability of action on the part of the Association regarding further multiplication of hij^er degrees; 
(3) the advisability of action on the part of the Association to recognize by proper degrees highly 
advanced study and research based on professional training; (4) the advisability of action on the 
part of the Association to encourage the establishment of a national significance for each accq>ted 
degree, based on a well-defined minimum standard. 

For a complete consideration of these topics the committee found it necessary to make 
reference also to Bachelors' degrees in their relation to higher degrees, and to honorary degrees 
in their relation to course degrees. 
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The committee has gathered data regarding the practices of individual institutions, 
particularly of this Association, but reference to individual practice is omitted for the time being. 

Your committee has held two meetings, one at Washington on April 19, the other at Cam- 
bridge on November 8-9. At the first meeting Dean Haskins was absent and at the request of 
the committee his place was taken by Professor W. M. Wheeler, of the Bussey Institute of 
Harvard University. At this meeting the committee drew up preliminazy recommendations 
to be considered further at the later meeting in conference with representatives of: (a) the 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education, (() the American Medical Association, 
(c) the Association of American Law Schools, (d) the National Association of State Universities* 

Each of these bodies accepted an invitation to confer with the committee at Cambridge 
on November 9. The representatives present were: (a) Professor Comfort A. Adams, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, (b) Dean Horace D. Arnold, Harvard University, (c) Professor 
W. W. Cook, Yale University, (d) Dean George C. Comstock, University of Wisconsin. 

In its deliberations the committee has made use of nimierous data published in profes- 
sional journals. In furtherance of its work the chairman has attended a joint meeting of the 
Committee on Education of the American Institute of Architects and of the Collegiate Schools 
of Architecture. 

The existing academic higher degrees in course are: A.M., M.S., M.L., Ph.M., Ph.D., and 
Sc.D. The academic Masters' and Doctors' degrees have assumed a somewhat definite signifi- 
cance through the co-operation of this Association. Although the requirements for these degrees 
are by no means identical within the Association, these differences may be regarded in the main 
as matters of detail. 

With reference to the professional degrees, we find conditions extremely complicated. The 
principal professions in which work for a degree includes a fifth or later year after the high school, 
and for which specific degrees are given, are: Agriculture (aU branches, and more specifically 
Agricultural Engineering, Forestry, Horticulture, Landscape Gardening, Landscape Design); 
Architecture (also Landscape Architecture); Commerce (Accoimting, Business Administration, 
Commercial Science) ; Dentistry; Education (Pedagogy, Didactics) ; Engineering (aU branches) ; 
Fine Arts; Law (Jurisprudence); Medicine (all branches); Music; Pharmacy; Public Health 
(Public Hygiene, Sanitation); Theology. 

The following is a list of the degrees conferred in 1914 by approximately 570 institutions 
as listed in the report of the Commissioner of Education, 1914, Tables VI, VII, and VIII, 
pages 199-203, supplemented by such additional degrees as were conferred by members of this 
Association in 1914, 191 S^ and 1916. Following each degree are the names of the institutions 
of this Association which have conferred this particular degree in the three years referred 
to. Degrees not contained in the Commissioner's report are marked with an asterisk. Degrees 
so marked are mostly strictly professional, since the Commissioner's tables give the degrees 
conferred by universities, colleges, and technological schoob, exclusively of degrees conferred 
by divinity, medical, and other professional degrees. Such degrees, therefore, appear in the 
list only if given by an institution belonging to the Association of American Universities. 
Discontinued degrees are omitted. No attempt has been made to include all the abbreviations 
or designations in use for the same degree. 
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COURSE 

Cal University of California 

Cath Catholic University of America 

Ch University of Chicago 

CI Clark University 

Col Columbia University 

Cor Cornell University 

H Harvard University 

HI University of Illinois 

Ind Indiana University 

la State University of Iowa 

JH Johns Hopkins University 

*Grad. inAgr W 

♦Grad. inMus W 

*Grad. in Nursing Minn 

*Grad. in Pharm. (Ph.G.) ... Cal, lU, la, K, Mich, 

Minn, N 

•Lie. in Can. Law Q.CX.) . . Cath 

♦Lie. in SacThcol. (S.TX.) . . Cath 

*Pharm.Chem. (Ph.C.) Col, 111, la, K, Mich, 

Minn, N 

Associate in Arts (A.A.) H 

BAcc 

BJVgr 

B.Arch Col, Cor, Mich 

BAorA.B AU 

BA. in Ed Ch, Mum 

B.A. in Mus Minn 

B.Bus.Admin 

♦B.CanXaw (J.C.B.) Cath 

B.Chem Cor 

B.Chem.Eng Mich 

B.Civ.Eng Mich 

B.Com.Sc 

♦B.D ,.Ch,Y 

B.Di 

B.Ed 

B.£lec.£ng Mich 

B.Eng la 

B.Fine Artsor B.F.A N, Y 

B.Joum. (B.J.) Mo 

•B.Laws (LX.B.) All but CI, JH 

*B.Letters (L.H.B.) Cath 

B.Lib.£con 

B.Lib.Sd. (BX.S.) lU 

BXitt. (Litt.B.) Pr 

•B.Lit. in Joum Col 

B.Mar.Eng Mich 



DEGREES 

K University of Kansas 

S Leiand Stanford Junior University 

Mich University of Michigan 

Minn University of Minnesota 

Mo University of Missouri 

N University of Nebraska 

Pa University of Pennsylvania 

Pr Princeton University 

V University of Virginia 
W University of Wisconsin 

Y Yale University 

B.Mech.Eng Mich 

B.Min.£ng 

B.MUS. or Mus.B Col, Dl, la, K, Pa, Y 

B.O 

B.Paint K 

B.Ped 

*B.Pharm Cal, Minn 

BJPhil. (Ph.B.) Cath, Ch, W, Y 

•B.Phil, in Ed Ch 

•B.Sac.TheoL (S.T.B.) Cath 

B.Sc.Agr 

•B.Sci.TheoL (S.T.B.) H 

B.S. (B.Sc, Sc.B., or S.B.) .All but CI, S, Y 

B.S. in Agr Minn, Mo, N 

B.S. in Agr.Ed 

B.S. in Agr.Eng N 

B.S. in An.Husb 

B.S. in Arch Cath, Minn, Pa 

•B.S. in ArchJBng Cath, K 

B.S.inBiol Pa, V 

B.S. in Ceramics 

B.S. in Chem la, Minn, Pa, V 

B.S. in Chem.£ng Cath, K, Pa 

B.S. in C.E Cath, H, K, Mo, N, 

Pa 

B.S. in Com Mo 

B.S. in Dairying 

B.S. inEcon Pa 

B.S. inEd Ch, Col, K, Minn, 

Mo, Pa 

B.S. in ELEng Cath, H, K, Pa 

B.S. in Eng JH, Mo, N 

B.S. in For Minn, Mo, N 

B.S. inHort 

B.S. in H.Ec Minn, N 

B.S. in Irr.Eng 
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B.S. in Joum 

B.S. in Mec.£ng Cath, H, K, N, Pa 

B.S.inMed K 

B.S. in Met Mo 

B.S. in Min.Eng. and Metal- 

hugy H, K,Mo 

B.S. in Mus 

B.S. in Fed 

B.S. in Phar K, Minn, N 

♦B.S. in Pract.Arts Col 

B.S. in SanJAg H 

B.S. in Struc.1^ 

B.S. in Text.Eng 

B.S. inTheol 

A.M. orM.A AU 

M.Acc 

M.Agr 

M. in Aich. (M.Arch.) Cor, H, lU 

M. in Bus.Admin. (M.B.A.) H 

M.CJE Cor,H 

M.CoulSc 

M.Di 

M.El.Eng H 

M.Eng 

M.F Minn, Mo, N, Y 

♦M. in For Cor, H 

MJIort 

MX 

♦M. in Land.Arch. (M.L.A) .H 

M. LandDes. (MXD.) .... Cor 

M. in Land.Des Cor, Mich 

♦M.Laws (LL.M.) Cath,Col,Mich,Pa,Y 

*M.Letters (L JH.M.) Cath 

M.M.E Cor, H 

M.Ped 

fM.Pharm Minn 

M.Phil. (Ph.M.) Cath, W 

♦M.Pub. Health (P.H.M.) . . . W 

M.S. (S.M.) Cal, Ch, Col, H, 111, 

la, K, Mich, Minn, 
Mo,N,V,W,Y 

M.S. in Agr Cor 

M.S. in Agr.Eng N 

M.S. in An.Husb 

M.S. in Arch Pa 

♦M.S. in Arch.Eng N 



*M.S. in Bot. (S.M. Bot.) . . .H 

♦M.S.inC.E H, N 

*M.S. in Civ. and San.Eng . .H 

M.S.inE.E H,N 

M.S. in Eng 

M.S. in For. . .' H 

*M.S. in Geol. (S.M.Geol) . .H 
*M.S. in Min. and Met H 

M.S. in MecEng H, N 

M.S. in Pharm Minn 

M.S. in Pub. Health 

♦M.S. in San.Eng H 

♦M.Sci.Theol. (S.T.M.) H 

*M.S. in Zo&L. (S.M.Zodl.) . .H 

♦Agr.Eng N 

♦A.E Ill 

♦Arch.Eng N 

C.E Cal, Col, Cor, lU, la, 

K, Mich, Minn, 
Mo, N, Pa, Pr, V, 
W,Y 

Ceramic Eng 

Chem.Eng Col, Mich, Mo, Minn, 

Pa, V, W 

♦Chemist Col, la 

♦D.Can JLaw Q.C.D.) Cath 

*D.CX Y 

♦D.D.M. (D.M.D.) H, Y 

♦D.D.S Cal, m, la, Mich, 

Minn, Pa 

D.Eng. (Eng.D.) H 

*D.Law or Juris. Doctor 

Q.D.orJur.D.orS.J.D.).Cal, Cath, Ch, H, 

111, Mich, N, S, Y 

♦DXetters (L.H.D.) Cath 

*D.Med. and Surg Ill 

D.Ped 

D.PJH H,Mich 

♦D.Phann Col, Mmn 

D.Pub.Hyg Pa 

*D.Vet.Med Cor, Pa 

E.E Cath, Col, lU, la, K, 

Minn, Mo, N, Pa, 
Pr,V,W,Y 
ElectrometaUurgist 
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•Engineer S Mech.£ng (MJE.) Cal, Col, Cor, HI, la, 

*£ng. of Mines in Geol Minn K, Minn, Mo, N, 

E.Min. or Min.Eng. or E.M . Cal, Col, H, 111, la, Pa, V, W, Y 

K, Minn, V, Y MetEng.orMet^.orE.M.Cal, Col, H, Minn, 

♦Gr. in Arch Cal Mo, Y 

♦Gr. in Ed Cal Ph.D All 

♦Gr.P.H Cal Sc.D Cath, H, Minn 

♦M.D All but Cath, Ch, CI, •Th.D H 

Mo, Pr, W 

From this list it is seen that in practically all professions the degree Master of Arts, or 
Master of Science, with or without the major or source (school or college) of the degree stated 
in the commencement program, in the diploma, or in both, is favored as a second degree, normally 
on requirements similar to those prevailing for the academic Master's degree. But correspond- 
ing to the M.A. or M.S. as a second degree, there exist Masters' degrees of various designations 
for comparable training, as, for instance, Master of Accoimts, Master of or in Business Admin- 
istration, Master of Commercial Science. At the same time, a still higher professional degree 
based on one or more years of additional residence in graduate standing or of professional experi- 
ence is favored. The Ph.D. and ScD. are in use either on the normal basis, or as strictly profes- 
sional degrees; but more frequently the Doctor's degree bears a special designation to emphasize 
its professional character, such as J.D., M.D., Mus.D., Doctor of Pedagogy, of Theology, or of 
Engineering; and still more frequently the professional emphasis is increased by the use of 
purely professional degrees, such as Engineer, with proper designation, for instance, Ceramic 
Engineer; or Electrometallurgist or Chemist; or Graduate, with the proper designation, such as 
Graduate in Architecture, in Public Health, in Education, to distinguish a purely professional 
degree from the normal Doctor's degree. 

But further complications exist in the matter of different requirements for degrees pre- 
sumably of the same rank, and in the use of the same degree designation for quantitatively and 
probably, therefore, also qualitatively different training. Very interesting and important data 
in this connection are available from exhaustive studies made by at least two national organiza- 
tions — ^the American Medical Association through its Conunittee on Medical Education (Journal 
of American Medical Association^ Vol. LXVII, No. 8) and the Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education through a Conmiittee on Engineering Degrees (Proceedings of the 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education^ Vol. XVni [1910], No. 135). 

With reference to engineering, we find that of 92 colleges or schools, 62 apply the profes- 
sional degrees C.E., M.E., etc., as graduate degrees, 16 as first degrees in place of Bachelor's 
degrees (among these only one institution in this Association) and 14 do not use them at all, 
these 14 as a rule using the Master's and Doctor's degrees. 

The splendid work of the American Medical Association is fully set forth in its Journal, 
The results accomplished in raising the standard of the profession and the significance of the 
M.D. are too well known to require comment. But an opportunity for concerted action seems 
to have been missed in connection with the courses in public health, and the establishment of the 
corresponding degrees. In this connection the following may be cited from p. 607 of the number 
of the Journal referred to above: 
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GRADUATE C0X7RSES IN PUBLIC HEALTB 

Graduate courses in Public Health have been established in connection with ten medical schook, 
the first at the University of Pennsylvania in 1909; the latest announced in connection with the Medical 
Dqxurtment of Johns Hopkins University, the details of which have not yet been published. 

Seven of these schook give the degree of Doctor of Public Health (Dr. P.H.), three after a two- 
year course and four after a one-year course. The degree of Certified Sanitarian (C.S.) after a one- 
year course is given by the University of Pennsylvania to graduates of colleges of arts and sciences. 
The degree of Master of Public Health (M.P.H.) is given after a one-year course by the Detroit College 
of Medidne and Surgery and the University of Wisconsin. The Master of Arts in Public Health 
(A.M.PJI.) or the Master of Science in Public Health (M.S.P.H.) is given by three institutions. The 
Master of Science in Sanitary Engineering is given after a one-year course by the University of Colorado 
to students who have received the degree of B.S. in Engineering from that institution. Instead of the 
degree in Public Health, the University of California gives the degree of Graduate in Public Health 
(Gr.P.H.). 

Here, also, we find the Master's degree conferred by some institutions on the same basis 
on which other institutions confer a Doctor's degree, and further that different degrees are given 
for practically the same training. While long-established anomalies of professional practice 
cannot be easily remedied, it would seem that a common imderstanding might be reached regard- 
ing degrees to be adopted in the future by institutions in this Association. 

Not only are strictly professional degrees used in place of Bachelors' degrees, e.g., in engi- 
neering, but the designation "Doctor" is applied in some professions on the basis of a period of 
study corresponding to the Bachelor's degree or less in other professions, as, for instance, by 
practically all dental colleges, and by medical schools not of the first rank. 

While the Master's and Doctor's degrees in the graduate schools of Arts and Science 
naturally follow a liberal culture course with a major in one branch of scholarship, the higher 
> professional degrees, even when Master of Arts or Science are used, follow as a rule a professional 
training, and are given for either academic or professional work. It is not intended to raise the 
question of the value of an undeifpraduate professional curriculum in the matter of liberal 
culture; but the value of a general training in the fimdamental himianities and sciences, includ- 
ing preparation for professional work, is recognized more and more in various professions, par- 
ticularly in law and medicine, by the requirement of one or more 3rears of academic training, or 
even of a Bachelor's degree in Arts or Science. While hitherto the academic community and 
the professions seem to have acted independently in educational matters, except in so far as they 
were represented in the governing bodies of a particular institution, a point of contact seems now 
established between the graduate schools of Arts and Science and those professional schools which 
require at least two preliminary years of academic work, and which also include strictly graduate 
study and research in the gradtiate years. 

The existing differences therefore relate chiefly to the distinction between professional and 
non-professional study in the Junior, Senior, and graduate years, a distinction which, for pro- 
fessional students interested in research, could at best be maintained only artificially. 

From this point of view those who confine themselves to a four-year professional course 
directly following the high school do not seem to belong in a different category from students 
who stop with a liberal A.B. or B.S. 
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It might be well to consider whether the proper degree for these is not the Bachelor of 
Science or Arts with a qualifying phrase, as "in Medicine," "in Dentistry,'" "in Law," etc., 
although Bachelor of Medicine, of Engineering, etc., may prove more acceptable. 

The purely professional students of the fifth and later years, whether or not they round 
out their profession according to a curriculum, must also be considered. To adhere to traditi(Hi, 
they might receive the MA. or M.S. with a qualifying phrase, e.g., M.S. in Public Health, or 
Master of Public Health, according to the usual standard. 

It might be well to consider whether to the foregoing class of professional students the MA. 
or M.S., Ph.D., or ScD. should not be open on the basis of the now well-recognized requirements. 

In general the Doctor's degree should not be open to them for further professional work 
which does not include research, but it might be well to consider established exceptions. For 
such work the degrees to be conferred should, apparently, be C.E., Dentist, Chemist, etc. 

One class of cases still requires consideration, namely, the graduates of schools requiring 
for admission at least two years of academic work, but which later do not offer strictly advanced 
work or research, although the curriculum may extend several years beyond that appropriate 
to the Bachelor's degree. Such students now receive the degree J.D., D.P.H., and other 
Doctors' degrees. Which of these should be retained as a common policy ? To mark the round- 
ing out of a profession the University of California has erected one degree "Graduate" for all 
such cases as may arise, except in medicine proper, law, and engineering. It must be admitted, 
however, that the forestry men prefer a Master of Forestry and the commerce men want the 
Graduate in Commerce after one year of graduate standing, which is contrary to the policy of 
the architects, pubhc-health men, and men in education, because quantitatively in years the 
requirement is that of the Ph.D., for which the "Graduate" was intended as a professional 
equivalent. 

Such are some of the conditions affecting higher degrees that the committee has found in 
its inquiry. The esteem in which the public holds degrees will certainly suffer if in different 
professions they have a different significance in regard to broad education and thorough training, 
if, further, in the same profession a diversity of practice is maintained, and if, with increased 
technical, industrial, and social development, their nimiber and standards are so multiplied that 
even university men will have to consult the reports of the Commissioner of Education (for 
dictionaries cannot keep up with them) to inform themselves regarding the meaning of a par- 
ticular degree. It therefore seems advisable to make an effort to abate some of the more glaring 
inconsistencies. It is evident that this can only be done through the active co-operation of 
institutions of learning and of the representative bodies of the various professions. 

The points of contact of pure and applied research have already been referred to. The com- 
mittee considers it advisable to confer the Ph.D. for suitable work involving research along pro- 
fessional lines. We believe that we shall thus aid in the creation of a high standard for each 
profession and by co-operation shall erect a national standard which will command the respect 
of our own people as well as of foreign nations, not only in a few, but in all, recognized learned 
professions. 

Intimately ^related to this question is the question of degrees to be given as hon- 
orary degrees. A list of honorary degrees conferred in 1914 follows herewith. It has been 
prepared on the same basis as the preceding list of course degrees. According to the Commis- 
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sioner's rq>ort the honoraiy degrees most frequently conferred in 1914 were D.D. (2S4 times), 
LL.D. (231 times), Litt.D. (51 times), ScD. (45 times), A.B, (88 times). None of the other 
honorary degrees listed were conferred more than 8 times, while the degrees most frequently 
conferred as honorary degrees were rarely given as course degrees, this being particularly true 
of the ScD. 

HONORARY DEGREES 

D. of Arts H LL.M Pa, Y 

BA M.A Col, H, Ind, Mich, 

B.Eng Pa, Pr 

B .S M.Agr 

♦C.E N, W M.C.E 

♦D. in Chcm Pa M.Eng Mich 

D.CX M.E 

D.D Ch, H, Pr, Y M.Ma.Sci 

•D.Eng Mich M.S Mich 

D.Fme Arts N Mus.D Col, Pr 

♦D.Humane Letters Ch Ped.D 

♦DXettcrs CL.H.D.) Ch, Col, Mich, Pa Ph.D 

Eng.D ScD Ch, Col, H, N, Pr, 

Litt.D H, Pr, Y W, Y 

LL.D Cal, Ch, Col, H, la, ^.T.D Col 

Ind, JH,Mich, Mo, 
N, Pa, Pr, W 

The recommendations of the committee have grown out of the foregoing considerations. 
It is hardly necessary, therefore, to explain at length the separate recommendations of the 
conunittee. A few brief explanations, however, may clear up in advance any doubt regarding 
their purpose. With reference to B No. 3 the committee has not concerned itself particularly 
with those academic Bachelors' degrees which are tending to disappear. It favors the designa- 
tions A.B. or B.S. for any standard four-year college course, whether academic or prof essional, 
based on the customary entrance requirements. These degrees may or may not be given with a 
qualif3ring designation such as B.S. (Civil Engineering). It is recognized that certain profes- 
sional Bachelors' degrees, like LL.B., have become so thoroughly established that they should be 
continued. The advice of the professions and of the individual universities in this Association 
is to be sought in selecting the degrees of special designation which must be considered as too well 
established to be discontinued. It is desirable, however, that some degree of uniformity be 
maintained in regard to these special designations. If, for instance, it should be found neces- 
sary to have a special degree in Commerce, it is hoped that only one, and not a variety of desig- 
nations, as at present, be agreed upon. 

Nos. 4 and 5 tend to clarify the practice with reference to a professional degree super- 
imposed upon an academic degree when the professional work is of undergraduate character. 
In such cases it seems preferable to give a second Bachelor's degree. 

I shall ask Dean Haskins to make some remarks in regard to No. 6, since he has been 
especially helpful to the committee in finding a solution for proper recognition of research in 
the professions. One of the principles recommended by this committee is that no Doctor's 
degree shall be given except on the basis of research. 
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In No. 7 provision is made for recognizing graduate work in the professions not involving 
research. Two solutions suggest themselves, i.e., first, the adoption of a professional designa- 
tion, such as Architect, Chemist, Civil Engineer, Jurist, etc., these degrees to be given for the 
highest type of practical training which may extend considerably beyond the time in which the 
Master's degree is usually conferred. But if we should use the designation of Architect, for 
instance, we would run across the diflEiculty that any contractor can put that designation behind 
his name. Here again we need advice from the different professions. The committee has 
therefore considered a second solution, i.e., that of adopting a general practitioner's degree, 
but the degrees suggested, such as ''Graduate," which is conferred by the University of 
California, have not found favor with the committee because in certain professions, as for 
instance in Pharmacy, it is given for work inferior to that leading to a Bachelor's degree. The 
Master's degree would not answer the purpose here because many students engaging in this 
high type of practical training have already received the Master's degree. 

The pressure for new degrees to which I have referred at the beginning of my remarks is 
largely due to the demand for proper recognition of graduate work in the professions. 

The committee now presents its report as a report of progress for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether the Association approves of the general principles which have guided the committee 
in its recommendations. If the report is approved in that sense, then the committee recom- 
mends that a standing committee be appointed for the purpose of studying the problem further 
and submitting more definite recommendations, with the \mderstanding that the standing com- 
mittee shall submit this report for an expression of opinion to the individual members of this 
Association, and to such professional and other organizations as may be interested. The 
committee is confident that through co-operation of institutions and organizations concerned 
a satisfactory solution of the problem in hand may be found. 

The Chairman: As announced previously, it has seemed wise to pos^ne the considera- 
tion of this report until after the next pe^pei has been read, and at this time may I say that 
owing to conflicting engagements it becomes necessary for the Chair to vacate. I shall ask 
Mr. Goodnow to take the Chair. 

(Mr. Goodnow assumed the Chair.) 

The Chaducan: As I understand, the report of this committee has not been entirely 
received until Mr. Haskins reports with regard to points arising under No. 6. 

Mr. Haskins: The problem that arises in connection with No. 6 may be stated very 
briefly, namely, that there is in the various professions an increasing demand for the reo^ni- 
tion of research and advanced study, as distinguished from the advanced training of practitioners. 
In some places the desire has been expressed that such work should be accepted for the d^ree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. On the other hand, some institutions which have sought to carry 
this training beyond the ordinary professional degree desire a distinctive degree. This has 
appeared particularly in law, and the need is the same in theology and in medidne. The com- 
mittee felt that it ought to recognize the propriety of either of these practices. A new research 
degree, however, raises the question of the status of the degree of Doctor of Science. At present, 
in the varying American practice, the degree of Doctor of Science stands on three different levels: 
In certain places it has been used as a S3mon3an for the Ph.D. in natural sciences; others use it 
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as an honorary degree; while some institutions have proposed that it be used as a degree for 
higher professional study after, let us say, the M.D. The committee thought it desirable that 
the degree of Doctor of Science should be limited to some one of these three, and, so far as it 
could observe, the present tendency in American universities is toward the degree of Doctor 
of Science as an honorary degree for high achievement in science. It seemed to the committee 
that the practice of using the Doctor of Science as a variant of the Ph.D. should be abandoned, 
and that for the "super" doctorate of science, imposed upon a higher stage of combined general 
and professional training than the Ph.D. ordinarily represents, a differentiated Doctor's degree 
should be established, indicating in its title that it is given for the scientific, as distinguished from 
the practical, aspects of the particular profession, and that it denotes research of at least as high 
a quality as that required for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. These four degrees proposed 
represent the four professions in which, at the present time, there is a general development of 
advanced research. Some of them are new; one or two are modified forms of degrees already 
given. They are put forward simply as a suggestion of a general method of meeting a demand 
which is coming in increasing degree upon American universities. 



THE CORRELATION OF WORK FOR HIGHER DEGREES IN THE GRAD- 
UATE SCHOOL AND IN THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 

PAPER PRESENTED ON BEHALF OP JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY BY MR. HOWELL FROM THE 

POINT OP VIEW OF THE MEDICAL SCHOOL 

A generation ago there was no occasion for a discussion of the relation of the work 
in the professional schools of medicine to the higher degrees conferred by the xmiversity. 
The only degree contemplated was that of Doctor of Medicine, which carried with it 
at that time the privilege of practicing. During the past generation a great change has 
taken place in the character of the instruction in our medical schools. The best of them 
require for entrance the equivalent of one or two years of college work, and some demand 
the completion of a full college course. Within the medical schools the period of instruc- 
tion has been lengthened from two to four years, and the first two years are given over 
almost entirely to lecture and laboratory courses in the medical sciences. In these 
courses the methods of instruction are similar to those employed in the scientific depart- 
ments of the university. It may be said, I believe, that in spirit and quality they 
compare favorably with those given by the faculty of the Science Department of the Uni- 
versity. For this reason I have advocated, on another occasion, ^ rearrangement of the 
courses leading to the degree of Doctor of Medicine, recommending that the work of the 
present first two years of the medical school, with the exception of pathology, be given 
in the college or university subsequent to, or as a part of, the course leading to the 
Bachelor's degree, while the medical instruction proper be limited to three years and 
be confined to pathology and the clinical branches. Under such an arrangement it 
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would be preferable to have the medical school an integral part of the hospital rather 
than of the university — ^for the central point of interest in clinical instruction is the 
patient, and the patient is the possession of and the raison d^eire of the hospital. In the 
college or university there would be only a pre-medical course leading to the Bachelor's 
degree and including adequate instruction in the sciences ancillary to medicine — ^namely, 
physics, chemistry, biology, anatomy, and physiology. I feel sure that such an organ- 
ization of professional medical studies is logical and sensible, and that it woidd serve to 
remedy the chaotic and imsatisfactory conditions that prevail in this country at present. 
There is little probability, however, that a plan of this kind will, or can, be adopted, owing 
partly to the elaborate plants that have been established and to the complex state-board 
regulations that have been evolved to fit the existing system. I refer to the matter in 
this connection only because the proposed rearrangement, if it coidd be e£Fected, would 
remove from discussion some of the questions in regard to the higher degrees that have 
arisen in connection with the changed character of the work in the medical school. 

Under our present sjrstem it is quite natural that the departments of the medical 
sciences should feel as strong an affiliation with the graduate school of the university as 
with the hospital or clinical side, and that they should desire to be recognized as depart- 
ments of the graduate school with the privilege of training specialists in their subjects 
who shaU be accepted by the university as worthy candidates for its degrees. There is 
no doubt in my mind of the propriety of granting this privilege to the departments of 
the medical sciences. Scientific work in anatomy or physiology is of the same character 
as work in biology, physics, or chemistry; each of these subjects is a great science worthy 
of being developed for its own sake, wholly aside from its practical applications in 
clinical medicine. As a matter of fact, all of our leading imiversities have accepted this 
view. These departments are either listed in the graduate school or they are consti- 
tuted into a separate division of the graduate faculty with all the rights and privileges 
thereimto appertaining. This double relation has given rise to some specific questions 
that are appropriate for discussion before this Association. It has been asked, for 
example, whether the medical degree may be accepted in lieu of a Bachelor's degree from 
candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. I fancy that not very many cases 
of this kind are likely to arise, and the question is not, perhaps, of great practical impor- 
tance. In my own experience I have known of only one case of this sort, and very properly, 
in my opinion, the substitution was allowed, although at that time medical education 
was at a lower level than it is at present. Under existing conditions the training for 
a degree in medicine furnishes a full equivalent or more for that obtained from the usual 
college course. Our four-year medical courses are based, at a minimum, upon the 
equivalent of the requirements for entrance to college. Graduates of these colleges 
would bring to the special training for a Ph.D. degree maturity of mind and purpose, 
a considerable acquaintance with the methods and contents of the fimdamental sciences 
of biology, physics, and chemistry, and quite thorough grounding in the medical sciences. 
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As an offset to the cultural or humanitarian studies of the college course, one may accept 
the broadening influence of clinical work. While it is possible that certain specific pre- 
requisites, such as a knowledge of French and German, might have to be made up by 
extra-mural courses, the essential requirement of a trained and disciplined mind is surely 
as fully met by the successful accomplishment of the arduous work of the medical school 
as by graduation in the usual college course. While this conclusion seems to me to be 
so evident as to need no discussion, I am convinced that the conditions imder which 
medical graduates, whether college graduates or not, are permitted to become candidates 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy should be defined with some care. There is a 
possibility in such cases that the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
may be absolved in letter rather than in spirit. The doctorate of Philosophy is the 
characteristic degree of the graduate school, and it is important that its significance shall 
be safeguarded. As I imderstand the matter, the degree of Ph.D. is a certificate of 
proficiency in some one branch of learning. It signifies that the individual has served 
a prolonged apprenticeship in very special methods of work, and is qualified to teach 
and to investigate in that particular subject. Moreover, it carries with it a tradition of 
scholarship, the implication that the subject has been pursued as a part of the higher 
learning with reference solely to the acquisition of knowledge and independently of its 
immediate practical applications to the affairs of life. In the physical sciences a man 
may obtain as good technical training in an industrial laboratory as in a university, but 
it would be unfortunate for the significance of the degree if it were granted on the basis 
of such training alone. For the same reasons it would seem to be imdesirable to give 
the degree causa honoris or for work in the applied sciences. Other degrees may be, used 
for such purposes, but the graduate school should, for the sake of its own work, oppose 
any tendency toward a change in the character of the requirements for this degree, and 
especially any device or combination that merely facilitates its acquisition. It is the 
possibility that the degree may be cheapened to some extent or be placed, as it were, on 
the bargain coimter, that leads me to suggest some special care in regard to medical 
graduates as candidates for this degree. As I have said, these graduates are imdoubtedly 
qualified to enter on the special training implied by the Ph.D. degree, but it should be 
imderstood that the entire time of the candidate is to be given to the work. A medical 
graduate who is engaged in teaching for a part of his time or who is attached to a hos- 
pital staff, or in any other way has his time and thoughts taken up by serious outside 
duties, ought not to be accepted as a candidate for this degree. He may be able to dis- 
charge all the legal requirements, pass his examinations, and present a suitable disserta- 
tion, but it is doubtful whether he will have acquired the real spirit and understanding 
of graduate work. Anyway, when the degree is gathered in en passant at a minimum 
of labor, its value is correspondingly diminished, and the process ought to be discouraged. 
If the medical graduate wishes to specialize in one of the medical sciences, the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy is not at all necessary to his success; his degree of Doctor of 
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Medicine is sufficient, and it is much better for him to give his time to research and 
teaching in his subject. If he wishes to specialize in some other branch, in the funda- 
mental sciences, the languages, etc., then it is evident that to acquire the proper training 
and viewpoint he should devote his time and energies entirely to the new work, and he 
should be accepted as a candidate for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy only on this 
imderstanding. Cases of this latter kind very seldom occur, and the real importance 
of the matter under discussion is limited to medical graduates who may wish to acquire 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in one of the medical sciences while engaged in other 
duties. I fed sure that this is a practice which should be discouraged by the graduate 
faculty as tending to minimize the value of the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

Another suggestion that has been discussed to some extent concerns an adjustment 
between the graduate school and the medical school, such that certain subjects may 
count toward both degrees. There is a certain appearance of fairness about the propo- 
sition. The actual listed requirements for the two degrees may be made to overlap in 
certain cases so that the required work in the minor subjects for the Ph.D. degree may be 
absolved by completion of some of the required courses for the M.D. degree, while work 
in the major subject, if the latter happens to be one of the medical sciences, may also be 
given a double value. The chief benefit of such an arrangement consists in the saving 
of time for those who may wish to take both degrees. In order to effect this saving, 
it is proposed that the individual be registered simultaneously as a candidate for both 
degrees. This fact is in itself somewhat objectionable, since the requirements for each 
degree assimie that the candidate is giving his whole time and energy to the work out- 
lined for that degree, and double registration is in effect simply a device for getting around 
existing regulations. On the other hand, it is obvious that in a course requiring knowl- 
edge of certain specified subjects, full credit should be given to a candidate who may 
have acquired that knowledge by previous work. If, for example, a Doctor of Philosophy 
in Psychology has taken courses in anatomy and physiology as part of his training in 
that subject, there is no good reason why he should not receive credit for this work if he 
subsequently enters upon a course in medicine. Under existing conditions a university 
may grant such credits, and thereby enable the candidate to shorten his period of study 
in medicine. But the regulations of some of the state licensing boards would prevent 
such a graduate from receiving a license to practice, since he would not be able to offer 
four years of registration in a medical school. Our medical schools may be unwilling to 
grant their degrees to individuals who are not qualified to apply for a license to practice, 
but it would seem to me preferable to follow this course rather than to adopt an indirect 
method which is doubtful in principle although it may be harmless in practice. Corre- 
lation might be effected more easily from the other side; that is to say, a medical graduate 
who subsequently became a candidate for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy might be 
allowed to offer his medical work as a substitute for one or both of his minor subjects. 
The occasion for such a request could only arise properly in those major subjects in which 
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anatomical and physiological knowledge forms a necessary or desirable basis. The 
graduate faculty could accept with confidence the general assumption that a student 
who has completed his medical course has a more extensive and thorough knowledge of 
their subjects than he could probably attain as a graduate student by devoting the time 
usually allotted to the minor subjects to special or general courses in anatomy and phyio- 
logy. The medical graduate has not only had good courses in these subjects, but he 
has had in addition a great opportunity to amplify his knowledge by subsequent work in 
pathology, surgery, and internal medicine. So far as anatomy and phj^ology are con- 
cerned he is imusually well prepared, and it would seem to be entirely soimd to give 
credit for this knowledge. Under such conditions the candidate could devote his atten- 
tion wholly to his major subject, possibly could fulfil the requirements for the degree 
in a shorter period of time. Whether this would be a wise policy for the individual to 
follow in all cases is another matter. If time were not an important consideration, it 
might be more desirable for him to utilize his opportunity in other ways, but the decision 
in this respect might be regarded as a private matter to be determined by the individual 
alone or in consultation with the head of his department. 

Instruction in medical schools is graded and for the most part is compulsory and 
addressed to groups rather than to individuals. It partakes therefore more of the nature 
of imdergraduate than of graduate work. Influenced by the analogy to the graduate 
and imdergraduate schools in the university, many writers have advocated the estab- 
lishment of a true graduate school for the training of specialists in the several branches of 
medicine. It is obvious that the need of such a school is mainly, if not entirely, in the 
clinical branches. The so-called scientific or imderlying branches are provided for 
already by their aflUiation with the graduate school of the university. A man may 
become a specialist in anatomy or physiology with or without a medical degree, and there 
is no likelihood that the establishment of a graduate school in medicine woidd increase 
the nimiber of specialists in these branches or provide any stimulus or facility not already 
offered. Graduate instruction in the clinical branches may be an entirely different 
matter. Special instruction to graduates in medicine is provided by many medical 
schools and fulfils, no doubt, a useful purpose, but it is well imderstood that this instruc- 
tion is elementary, for the most part at least. The organization of a genuine graduate 
school in clinical medicine may be advocated on two grounds: first, to facilitate the 
advancement of knowledge in these subjects by better organization and by providing for 
an increase in the niunber of scientific investigators; secondly, to prepare better trained 
specialists for practice. In regard to the first of these reasons, it may be noted that in 
recent years other methods of attaining the same end have been evolved. In the first 
place, laboratories for investigation have been organized in some of the clinical depart- 
ments as well as in pathology. These laboratories are supported either by the uni- 
versity or by the hospital or jointly, and they furnish a means for investigation and for 
the training of investigators in the practical branches of medicine which offers great 
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promise. It is probable that this practice will spread to all the clinical branches, and 
will thus provide facilities for the e3q>erimental advancement of the several subjects. 
Moreover, in some of the schools so-called full-time staffs are being organized, the mem- 
bers of which give their entire time to teaching, research, and hospital work. The 
instructors in such departments represent graduate students who are being trained as 
investigators and specialists. Lastly, special research laboratories in medicine have 
come into existence, and have demonstrated so well their value that we may look forward 
confidently to the time when a number of such institutions will exist in various parts of 
the country. 

When one considers these several ways by which experimental research in medicine 
is being provided for, it would seem that on this score there is no necessity for the organ- 
ization of a graduate school in medicine. It may be assumed that the methods already 
developed will be e^^anded and improved, and, so far as the advancement of knowledge 
is concerned, this procedure will answer as well as the founding of graduate schools. 

In regard to the matter of the preparation of qualified specialists in practice, there 
is much room for discussion. At present our best specialists are made by means of the 
apprenticeship system. Yoimg graduates serve as assistants to older men and gradually 
acquire the knowledge and experience requisite for the career of a specialist. The 
system is an excellent one in every way except that it is time-consuming, and its total 
output is perhaps too limited to meet the needs of the commimity. 

It might be desirable and feasible to organize graduate schools in which young 
graduates in medicine would be trained more widely and more e^>editiously in the 
practical and theoretical sides of the specialties. One such effort is now being made. 
The University of Minnesota in connection with the Mayo Foimdation for Medical Edu- 
cation and Research has organized courses in medicine, surgery, obstetrics, and several 
of the medical specialties which, after three years of specified work and the successful 
completion of a thesis based upon investigation, lead to the degree of Doctor of Science 
in the particular subject. Candidates for this degree must be college graduates as well 
as graduates in medicine, and must have had one year's experience as an interne in a 
hospital. It is proposed to subsidize this work by the award of paying fellowships. 
Twelve such fellowships are granted by the University and forty by the Mayo Foimda- 
tion. These fellowships pay from $500 to $600 the first year, $750 the second )rear, and 
$1,000 the third year. Some service apparently is expected by the University, since its 
fellowships are designated as teaching fellowships, but the candidates must follow a pre- 
scribed course, consisting of a major and a minor subject, and at least one-fourth of 
the whole time must be given to laboratory work in the fimdamental branches. With 
such generous support it is evident that this experiment in medical education will be 
made under most favorable conditions, and it is to be hoped that it will prove abimdantly 
successful. There may be some question in regard to the degree that will be given to 
the graduates in these courses. In this country the degree of Doctor of Science has 
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been awarded usually, I believe, as an honor. In the proposed new school it will be 
given, as in the case of the M.D. and the Ph.D., as evidence of a special training. No 
criticism is called for on this score; that is to say, there is no special value or significance 
attached to the use of the Sc.D. as an honorary degree. But some criticism may be 
made of the degree selected, on the groimds of appropriateness or lack of appropri- 
ateness. Medicine is, of course, based upon the fimdamental sciences, and this source 
and origin of all of its advancement will be appreciated and used in the future more than 
at present. But as a matter of fact we must admit that the training of a specialist in 
surgery, urology, otology, etc., does not imply any very thorough acquaintance with the 
fimdamental sciences — ^not so much, at least, as would seem to warrant the title of 
Doctor of Sciences. To become an accomplished specialist the student must give a large 
proportion of his time to the acquisition of the accepted art and special technique of 
his subject. It would have been possible and perhaps preferable to have given no degree 
at all, but simply a certificate, inasmuch as all the students will possess already a Doctor's 
degree; or, on the other hand, new degrees might have been devised, such as Doctor of 
Surgery, Doctor of Internal Medicine, etc. No doubt these questions were all considered 
carefully by the faculty of the University of Minnesota, and I admit that the matter 
is a difficult one concerning which I should not like to pass judgment at present. But 
it is a matter that might well be discussed by this Association, particularly in regard 
to the specific point of the proper use and significance of the degree of Doctor of Science. 
Institutions grant their degrees either as certificates of proficiency or as honors for serv- 
ices performed. The latter fimction is of minor importance so far as the community 
at large is concerned, but in regard to the former there are many indications of the need 
of some general agreement that shall lead to greater uniformity and help the intelligent 
public to give the proper valuation to these certificates. Not only has there been a great 
widening of the scope of professional training, which, as we have seen, may call for new 
degrees, but there has been a remarkable development of the training in applied sciences, 
including the organization of special institutes in several industries, in medicine, in public 
health or hygiene, and so on. It seems probable that students trained along these new 
lines may desire special degrees, or may desire to offer such work in partial fulfilment 
of the requirements for a university degree, and if this shall become a custom it is a ques- 
tion whether the older degrees, that already possess a traditional significance, will be 
used or whether new ones will be devised to suit the special cases. I have already 
indicated my belief that it is important to reserve the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
for the exclusive use of the graduate school of the philosophical faculty, and as an indi- 
cation of training in the fimdamental and theoretical sides rather than in applied 
knowledge; but the equally important work in the applied sciences should, like the older 
professions, have its appropriate degree or degrees, and an authoritative body like this 
might well be looked to for guidance in such a matter. Possibly the doctorate in science 
with a qualifying subtitle may prove to be the most generally appropriate degree for 
such cases. 
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In conclusion, I may refer briefly to a minor point that has been raised in connection 
with the relation of higher degrees to subjects taught in the medical school; the question, 
namely, whether the Master's degree is appropriate for such work or should be confined 
strictly to academic courses. It was formerly the custom in this country to grant the 
degree of M.A. in course for a minimum of attendance and performance, with the natural 
result that the degree has lost in value both as an honor and as a certificate of proficiency. 
An effort is being made to change this condition and to restore to the degree a more 
definite significance and value. It seems questionable whether this effort is worth 
while. My own feeling is that there is no need of this degree as a certificate of proficiency 
and that it might better be relegated to the class of honorary degrees. We have at 
present the Bachelor's degree as an indication of elementary or general training and the 
Doctor's degree as a certificate of special training. These two designations meet all the 
real necessities of the case. The Master's degree, considered as a certificate, signifies, 
if it signifies anything, an intermediate stage of incomplete training. The university 
can and ought to use its degrees to indicate that its graduates have had an adequate 
general education, or a special scholarly training, the best that it can give, or a special 
technical training, the best that it can give, but it is questionable whether there is any 
advantage in using a degree to indicate some indefinite intermediate stage of preparation. 
But if our universities believe that it is wise or profitable to continue the use of the 
Master's degree as a certificate of proficiency, it is difficult to see any valid objection 
to its use in all lines of graduate or special work. It would seem to be quite as appro- 
priate to make a Master of Electrical Engineering as a Master of Arts, or a Master of 
Arts or Sciences in physiology or surgery as in Greek or physics. Under present condi- 
tions, however, I fear that such a degree will be interpreted by the well-informed as a 
sort of educational placebo reserved for those who are not able to stand stronger medicine. 



THE CORRELATION OF WORK FOR fflGHER DEGREES IN THE GRADUATE 

SCHOOL AND IN THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 

PAPER PRESENTED ON BEHALF OP THE UNIVERSITY OP CHICAGO BY MR. PREUND FROM 

THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE LAW SCHOOL 

The relation of the study of law to other university studies has in the past been 
considered mainly from one aspect, which has presented little difficulty. It is generally 
recognized that a lawyer is better prepared for his lifework, and is likely to obtain a 
broader view of legal principles, if he brings to his profession some education in political 
economy, sociology, and political science. College courses in these fields are therefore 
recommended for pre-legal training, and are freely taken by students expecting to enter 
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the law school. Work of this kind is chiefly undergraduate and does not affect the 
relation of the law school to the graduate school. 

In entering upon a discussion of the correlation of work for higher degrees in the 
law and graduate schools, it is first of all important to understand the condition with 
reference to advanced work and the corresponding degrees in which American law 
schools find themselves at the present moment. 

Recent advances in law-school standards, either requiring a college degree as a 
prerequisite for a law degree or recognizing a previous college degree by the bestowal 
of a higher than the ordinary law degree, have not changed the strictly vocational charac- 
ter of the law-school studies. 

In 1902, when the law school of the University of Chicago was established, the 
thought that law work done by college graduates was deserving of the same recognition 
as other graduate work led to the introduction of the J.D. degree, which has since been 
adopted on the same basis by California, Leland Stanford Junior, Michigan, and New 
York University. To some extent the appropriateness of the Doctor's degree was also 
supported by the argument that the study of law on the basis of cases is a form of research; 
but in opposition to this contention it is insisted that it is not the mere use of original 
sources, but the independent discovery, collation, and sifting of source material which 
in the graduate school constitutes the title to the doctorate, and that the only corre- 
sponding work in law schools — ^brief-writing for moot courts, or practice courses, or 
note-writing for law reviews — \s of too limited a scope to be reckoned as the equivalent 
of a thesis. The bestowal of the Doctor's degree in Law upon the basis of purely voca- 
tional training (although to some extent supported by European precedents) has therefore 
met with a certain amount of criticism, and some of the foremost university law schools 
have refused to adopt it. In any event it must be recognized that the J.D. degree of 
this type and the Ph.D. degree represent work of such different character that it would 
serve little purpose to discuss the question of correlation. We may justly claim for the 
best law schools with purely vocational instruction a high and useful function well 
performed, but that function is not the stimulation or direction of independent research 
with the view to the advancement of knowledge. 

It would be otherwise if the law-school curriculum made provision and gave oppor- 
timity for serious investigative work on the part of students. 

The preparation of a thesis figures as a matter of fact in the announcements of a 
few law schools as a part requirement for the regular degree, notably in California and 
Wisconsin; at one time also in Michigan. Nowhere, however, is this thesis required to 
be printed, nor does its position in relation to the entire course seem to rise very much 
above the level of a higher grade of term paper. It certainly does not correspond to 
the place of the Doctor's thesis in graduate work. There is a prevailing conviction 
that the entire period of the three year's residence js needed to do even bare justice to 
the field of taught law that the law school offers. In other words, there is no present 
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inclination to abate strictly professional in favor of research work, even if this policy 
should entail the relinquishment of the claim to the Doctor's degree in Law. 

It is possible to save the integrity of the professional curriculum by offering oppor- 
timity for research work after the completion of the regular course. In a very informal 
way this has been done in Pennsylvania since 1907. The law school announces without 
any further specification a graduate course for the writing of a thesis under the direction 
of the faculty, a single fee of $100 being charged for a course of one or more scholastic 
years. Northwestern began to offer a fourth year in 1908, requiring a thesis upon some 
phase of local law worthy of publication in the Illinois Law Review; Harvard introduced 
the fourth year in 1910; Michigan in 1915. Fourth-year work is also provided for in 
Columbia, Yale, and Boston; and New York University announces that it is prepared 
to offer it. 

Pennsylvania, Northwestern, and Columbia recognize this work by a Master's 
degree in Law; Harvard by a Doctor's degree; Michigan holds out the two degrees in 
the alternative. Neither Harvard nor Michigan require a dissertation, and while the 
other schools demand a thesis or essay, only Pennsylvania and Northwestern seem to 
make provision for its being printed. It has been admitted in Columbia that the arrange- 
ment for the Master's degree does not work satisfactorily, and the introduction of the 
Doctor's degree has been strongly recommended by a committee of the faculty, though 
so far without success. 

In order to judge of the possibilities of correlation, it is necessary to scrutinize 
somewhat closely the tendencies of the new graduate work in law. If its hope lay in 
the intensification of the work done in the professional school, i.e., in carrying to a more 
advanced stage the case work of the traditional type, we should expect the prominent 
place in the graduate course given to research in common-law problems, with strong 
emphasis upon the production of a dissertation. But this is the case only in Pennsylvania 
and Northwestern, while, on the other hand. Harvard and Michigan have no thesis 
requirement at all, and nowhere do we find the mention of specific common-law topics 
or subjects for graduate courses, although law offers abundant material for dogmatic 
research. 

The subjects which dominate the fourth-year course are outside of the ordinary 
field of professional studies and relate to public and international law, legal history, 
foreign law, jurisprudence, and legislative problems. Among the courses announced we 
find the following: theory of law and legislation, province of written and unwritten law, 
problems of law reform; Roman law, dvil law, and modem codes; introduction to 
comparative law; procedural reform; penal legislation and administration; theory and 
practice of legislation; problems of contemporary legislation; analytical jurispru- 
dence; philosophy of law; and Anglo-American legal history. We need only plaos in 
juxtaposition a list of the usual law-school courses: contracts, torts, trusts, wills, pleading, 
evidence, corporations^ partnerships, suretyship, mortgages, insurance, etc., to realize 
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that the usual order is reversed in law; it is the non-graduate work which is specialized 
and intensive, while many graduate courses are of the most general description, being 
apparently intended to introduce the student to phases of juristic thought and source 
material with which his professional studies have left him entirely unacquainted. 

This character of graduate courses becomes especially striking when we compare 
it with the pronounced policy of law-school instruction in favor of rigorous and intensive 
mental discipline, which has barred from most schools even an elementary introductory 
course, because it is believed that such a course would not be capable of severe and 
exacting treatment. While a relaxation of this policy in the case of advanced students 
only need not inspire serious apprehension, yet the majority of the new graduate courses 
seem to have been and to be still looked upon with some doubt and misgivings, and it 
was, perhaps, a consequence of this skeptical attitude that when the fourth-year course 
was introduced in Harvard the Dean's report failed to make any mention of the fact. 

Analyzing the new graduate law work somewhat further, we may distinguish in it 
three main objects: first, the exten^on of the traditional type of work by including 
phases of public law not previously treated by a number of schools, particularly admin« 
istrative and international law; secondly, a sort of higher criticism of the common law 
on the basis of historical and comparative jurisprudence, which may be supposed to be 
the ultimate aim of the courses in legal history and Roman l^w, and the direct aim of 
the courses in jurisprudence; and thirdly, an entirely new attempt to take up con- 
structive problems of legislation and law reform. 

It is a noteworthy fact directly bearing upon the problem now imder discussion that 
nearly the entire fourth-year law program had been anticipated in several universities 
by schools or departments of political science, and their experience with this work should 
not be neglected. 

The fact that courses in jurisprudence and Roman law were given in the name of 
political science imdoubtedly tended to discredit them with law students; to other than 
advanced law students they were given at a considerable disadvantage, and intensive 
research work could be thought of in only very exceptional cases. The opinion has been 
expressed that a more intimate connection with the law school, and the bestowal of a 
law degree, will be necessary to produce satisfactory results with this kind of work. A 
greater measure of success in the fourth year of the law school may well be looked for* 
ward to; but for original work in legal history, the training, equipment, and special gift 
of the historian are needed more than those of the lawyer or jurist, and the decline of 
the study of the Roman law in German universities since the introduction of the dvil 
code does not seem to promise well for the future of that study which seems destined to 
fall into the hands of classical scholars. As far as continental law is concerned, it would 
be strange if, with modem facilities for travel under normal conditions, a student desiring 
to take up the thorough study of some branch of French or German law should not 
prefer to pursue his studies abroad. 
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In view of these conditions it is doubtful whether the character of the instruction 
in this phase of fourth-year law work will be fundamentally different from what it has 
been in the past in departments of political science, although it may be expected to 
become more profitable if taken with a background of three years of common law. 

In undertaking to teach public law, departments of political science were favored 
by the fact that there was a certain demand for such instruction in the law schools. As 
early as 1891 Columbia recognized public-law courses for credit toward the law degree. 
Constitutional law was commonly treated as a regular law-school course, but other 
public-law subjects were first taught by men primarily connected with political science. 
International law still stands to a considerable extent outside of the law school, and 
Harvard Law School even now admits it only with the addition to the title '^as adminis- 
tered by the courts," thus saving the law course from profanation. The subject of 
administrative law was developed in a school of political science, and that of municipal 
corporations was at least first taught there. 

However, the more favorable the attitude of the law school was to these subjects, 
the more they tended to become pure law-school subjects. This was due both to the 
fact that the law school furnished the larger and more responsive constituency, and to 
the necessity of foimding all further work in public law upon a thorough knowledge of 
its common-law status; but incidentally the evolution of these courses testifies to the 
absorbing and overmastering interest of the judicial aspect of any branch of law that is 
administered by the courts. Either the political-science side of the subject suffered by 
the emphasizing of the legal side, as in the case of administrative law, or the two sides 
became practically divorced, as in the case of municipal government and municipal 
corporations. It was undoubtedly the subordinate place of the judicial side of inter- 
national law which made it possible to maintain a fair balance between the law and 
political science of that subject. 

While thus public law by being admitted into the regular law curriculimi tends to 
be assinulated in character and method of treatment with other common-law subjects, 
and problems of organization and constitutional relations fall to departments of govern- 
ment and political science, this division leaves no room for the constructive aspect of 
public law on its legal side. In this respect public law shares the fate of private law, 
the constructive problems of which likewise lack s}rstematic treatment, while principles 
of criminal legislation become more and more the subject of scientific investigation. 

When we speak of law reform, we have in mind all the inquiry and agitation that is 
directed to the more perfect realization of justice in its relation to legal rights and 
remedies. Problems of law reform can be effectually approached only upon a basis of 
thorough familiarity with the common law, and constitute a field of endeavor in which 
lawyers hold imdisputed sway; it seems therefore to be believed that the ordinary pro- 
fessional training of the lawyer is an adequate preparation for their solution, and if 
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legislation on legal subjects has in the past been often defective and disappointing this 
is likely to be ascribed to lack of competent professional advice. 

The fact, however, is that principles of common law or equity furnish by no means 
adequate guidance to needed readjustment of legal relations, and that legislation has 
often had to do pioneer work without the aid of any preliminary scientific work. 

Legislative thought has thus become a constructive factor in American jurisprudence 
which, however inferior to judicial thought in juristic scholarship and technique, cannot 
be safely ignored by legal science. Yet American law schools practically treat legislation 
(except as a subject of judicial interpretation) as a negligible quantity. And still less 
do they consider it their business to treat systematically of the principles by which 
future legislation should be guided. This is a direct consequence of the exclusive devo- 
tion of law-school instruction to the training of practitioners in court ; legislative problems 
are not possible subjects of discussion in the courtroom, and therefore not appropriate 
subjects of classroom discussion in the law school. The exclusively vocational character 
of the law school has thus been responsible for the serious neglect of an important aspect 
of legal science. 

Under these circimistances the appearance in the graduate law curriculimi of courses 
in legislation and law reform promises to be of special significance. This may not be 
fully realized even by those who offer them, for there has been so far little intimation 
of the precise scope and purpose of these courses. In some cases there is a special 
reference to procedural reform and criminal legislation, these being the subjects in which 
the greatest amoimt of systematic thought has been given to law reform and principles 
of legislation. It is reasonably certain that in course of time such problems as liabilityi 
the protection of purchasers and creditors, settled and commvuiity interests in property, 
form and informality in legal acts, or — in public law — discretion, compensation, penalties, 
methods of control, and methods of enforcement, will be scientifically studied with a 
view to discovering definite and demonstrable working principles of legislation, to be 
substituted for the prevailing fashion of reaching legislative decisions on controverted 
questions of legal policy on the basis of conjectural impressions and forecasts. Such a 
result may not be in all cases attainable, but in the mere adoption of new methods of 
inquiry and new standards of judgment there will be a gain. 

Judicial decisions, instead of absolutely dominating legal thought, will be subjected 
to a more detached criticism, and may have to take their place as mere expressions of 
prevailing legal ideas and as factors in the production of social reactions which must 
furnish the ultimate standards of law. Legislative thought will coimt as no less legitimate 
a subject of study than judicial thought, and both the history of legislation and the 
history of its judicial interpretation, administration, and enforcement will serve to shift 
the emphasis in the consideration of legal rules from correctness and authoritative sanc- 
tion of theory to the justice and effectiveness of their operation. It will be realized that 
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courts must necessarily look upon canons of justice as static and imposed by authority 
and that the monopoly of the judicial point of view in law schools and law treatises 
unduly narrows the province of legal science. And by adding to the study and criticism 
of abstract concepts embodied in rules and principles the observation and estimate of 
the living forces and tendencies which subject these concepts to the tests of himian 
experience and social reaction, legal science will assimie a much closer relation to the 
other social sciences than it bears at the present time. 

The limitation of the traditional aspect of law can indeed be best understood from 
the point of view of the social sciences. To them the law means the judicial adminis* 
tration and enforcement of existing arrangements, and represents the conservative forces 
which retard forward-looking legislative movements. It thus appears too much in the 
light of an inconvenient obstacle. It does not seem to be sufficiently realized that the 
preservation of the essentials of law is a social object second to none. Just as economic 
science has Jiad to learn to look upon the social aspirations of labor, not as antagonistic 
tendencies to be overcome, but as legitimate factors to be fitted into economic purposes, 
so all the social sciences must learn to look upon legal rights as a competing social interest 
with whose claims their own demands must be harmonized. The progress of the social 
sciences should naturally bring about this more sympathetic attitude toward law, but 
the complex mechanism of legal rights and remedies, the understanding and handling of 
which requires long and specialized training, practically debars other than lawyers from 
effective constructive work in this direction, and imless legal science assimies the develop- 
ment of this aspect of the law it cannot be expected to be accomplished with any degree 
of success. 

In the framing of specific legislative measures considerations of social, economic, 
and legal policy are practically so interwoven that satisfactory solutions depend upon 
intimate co-operation from the three points of view. It can hardly be otherwise than 
that this connection should express itself in the organization and conduct of university 
work. In the past, however, it has affected the sodal-sdence departments more than 
the law school. The great organic legislation which in the last fifty years has revolu- 
tionized the entire relation of lai?^ to business is discussed in political economy and not 
in law-school courses. The signs point to a similar transformation of the relation of 
the state to all forms of organized social endeavor, and the university study of this 
legislation is likely to fall to sociology, which has already in a number of institutions 
appropriated the new science of criminology. It is true that it was an American law 
school which organized the American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology, and 
law-teachers have taken an active part in its work. But this co-operation has always 
been qualified by the reservation that law-school instruction must not be affected by the 
new methods and points of view, and the law library has never been regarded as the 
appropriate repository for literature on problems of legislative policy and reform. 
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It may be expected that the wider scope of jurisprudence recognized in the new 
graduate law studies will alter this condition. In France and Germany, where juris- 
prudence has never lost entirely the constructive or non-judicial point of view, university 
instruction in law has always retained a closer contact with the social sciences than 
exists between law and other graduate studies in this country; the legal and political* 
science faculty often forms one division of the university. The development in America 
is not likely to be controlled by European precedents, but if the more constructive study 
of law can establish itself in American law schools successfully, its correlation to 
other graduate studies may well be left to take care of itself. 

The more difficult problem will be that of correlating the graduate courses in law 
to the professional law work. Will the former be able to assert themselves in compe- 
tition with the latter? The energy that goes into advanced work must in a measure 
be diverted from professional instruction, and the inducements are nearly all the other 
way. Instruction in the better American law schools is in a satisfactory condition; it 
compares favorably, not only with other university teaching, graduate or imdergraduate, 
but also with the teaching of law in Europe. The now generally prevailing case method 
is effective and interesting to teacher and student alike, and is believed to be superior 
to any other method of teaching. The intelligent study of the common law is intellectu- 
ally fascinating and exacting, and its immediate practical value is indisputable; no one 
could reasonably think of displacing the bulk of the present curriculum. The time of 
teachers is fully occupied with well-organized and well-attended courses, so that there is 
little waste in law-school work. The newly introduced work necessarily involves a 
certain amoimt of experimentation, and its immediate results may now and then be 
disappointing. Its method will be not merely different from that of the teaching of the 
common law, but it will also be less easily handled for classroom purposes. The material 
is inferior in quality and interest to case law, and much less readily available. The 
results that can be looked for will lack the precision and the authoritative sanction that 
make the study of the common law so satisfactory to the mind that demands certainty. 

Under these circumstances it must be expected that professional teaching will 
continue to absorb the main energies of law-teachers, and unless graduate work can be 
so organized that it will grow naturally out of the professional work its future must be 
precarious. Even those who believe in the newly projected work prefer the large pro- 
fessional classes to the small number of graduate students, for the greater stimulus and 
reaction that comes from large numbers. Their effort will naturally be to gain for the 
new type of work a place in the professional curriculum, and this they wiU not accomplish 
imless they present courses of the practical value of which students wiU be convinced, 
and that can be taught by methods that can be made at least reasonably effective. 
Until they convince their colleagues of the success of their efforts, the common law will 
retain exclusive possession of the im>f essional curriculum, and the graduate course will 
languish more or less as an exotic. 
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The entire problem then which we are discussing is a problem for the law school to 
take up and solve. The difficulties in the way of the indicated development shoidd not 
be underestimated, but there are factors that seem decisive in favor of the new departure. 
It is unlikely that the great law schools which have conunitted themselves to the new 
work will abandon it without giving it a reasonable chance to prove its value and its 
possibilities. The growing demand for expert assistance in constructive legislative work 
will compel law schools to recognize the professional importance of that side of the law. 
The experience of the next ten years will show whether the new jurisprudence can be 
placed upon a firm and permanent basis, and it will then be possible to discuss more 
profitably its relation to other graduate work. 



DISCUSSION OF THE CORRELATION OF WORK FOR HIGHER DEGREES IN THE 
GRADUATE SCHOOL AND IN THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 

PsEsmENT Hill: Mr. Chairman, we seem to have been very fortunate in the program 
this morning, both in the character of the reports by committees and of these papers that have 
been read. I want to say a word on two points, taking the report as a nominal basis of dis- 
cussion, although having the papers in mind also. 

I find that the committee seems to prefer the establishment of certain special Doctors' 
degrees representing graduate work in the professional schools. Now that has the merit of 
recognizing and also of protecting the degree of Doctor of Philosophy as a strictly academic 
degree. On the other hand, it seems to me that it may involve a certain disadvantage. If 
this work is to be really of graduate character, if it is not to be merely an extension of pro- 
fessional training, then is it not possible that association of the men who conduct that work 
with the men in the social sciences or natural sciences, or whatever group they may be related 
to — ^is it not possible that affiliation would help to emphasize the graduate character and thus 
the Ph.D. degree be more natural ? Or to put it briefly, it seems to me if we wish to promote 
the extension of high-grade professional work we had better have these special degrees; if we 
wish to encourage research work based on academic and professional training, it would be well 
to give the Ph.D. degree at the culmination of that study. I see no reason why a few special 
teachers in law schools might not be, for puiposes of graduate study, associated with the group 
of iostructors in the social sciences, or why a certain group of men in the medical school should 
not be associated with the group of biological-science instructors in the graduate school. In 
other words, are we going to have this under the control of a professional or the graduate faculty ? 
If it is really researdi work we want to promote, I think that it should be imder the control of 
the graduate faculty, which would lead to the conferring of the Ph.D. degree; if it is a higher 
degree of professional training we wish to promote, let the professional faculties keep it, and 
these spedal degrees be promulgated. 

I call to your attention an imfortunate situation in the country in relation to the J.D. 
degree that I imderstand is given usually to men who have taken the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, although they take exactly the same training in the law school as those who have had but 
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two or three years of academic training and therefore get only the Bachelor of Laws degree. 
That is an anomolous and unfortunate situation, and up to date I think the J.D. degree has 
not tended to accomplish anything except to encourage some people to take a full Bachelor's 
course before entering the law school, or to leave law schools that give the Bachelor's degree 
and go to those that give the J.D. degree for the same training. 

On No. 3, I find the question of modifying the Bachelor of Arts degree. I regret the 
committee was divided, because it seems to me with the Bachelor of Science degree with all 
its various designations, already pretty well standardized and accepted throughout the country, 
there is no excuse for using the Bachelor of Arts degree in a similar way. It seems to me that 
it arises from a desire on the part of certain new curricula to secure the prestige of the Bachelor 
of Arts degree. I have noticed it particularly in connection with special curricula in education 
in many of the institutions. All of the work of education is given credit for the Bachelor of 
Arts degree, even though it be strictly technical in character, and concerns itself with practice 
teaching and the managing of schoolrooms, etc. Where schools of education have been estab- 
lished alongside the colleges of Arts and Science, I had supposed one puipose of it was to make 
possible the recognition of certain work of college t}^, but not of a kind to be accepted for the 
Bachelor of Arts degree, such as manual arts, some of the work of domestic science, music, etc., 
and also to provide a means of recognizing courses more strictly professional; technical courses 
in education, as school economy, management, etc. Why should such a school want to give 
the Bachelor of Arts degree ? I see no justification for it, except the desire to secure the prestige 
that has gone with the Bachelor of Arts degree; and therefore, while I do not want to make 
any motion, I hope that this Association will stand opposed to the modifications of the Bachelor 
of Arts degree referred to under No. 3. 

Mr. Carrigan: The Catholic University of America opened as a graduate school, and 
for many years no imdergraduate courses were offered. This fact may account for the present 
requirement that an instructor in the Catholic University of America must have the doctorate 
before his promotion to an associate professorship or professorship. 

In our law school this rule has delayed the advancement of two instructors who are Harvard 
Law School men. Their plight raised the question: How many professors, associate pro- 
fessors, or instructors in leading law schools had obtained the doctorate by doing graduate work ? 

The 1916-17 catalogues of the law schools of Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Pennsylvania, 
Cornell, Chicago, and Northwestern furnished data. 

It was assumed that the degree of LL.D. is honorary; but if the LL.D. was conferred in 
any instance for graduate work, these conclusions, of course, are subject to corresponding 
modifications. 

Harvard Law School, according to its 1916-17 catalogue, had a faculty of 17. Of the 17, 
those without a doctorate numbered 12; 5 had a doctorate — ^4 had the LL.D., one had the 
Ph.D. 

Yale Law School had a faculty of 20 in 1916-17; 13 had no doctorate; 7 had a doctorate 
— ^4 held the LL.D., 3 the D.C.L.; i D.C.L. was received in 1913 and was probably honorary. 

Coliunbia Law School had a faodty of 18; 12 members had no doctorate; 6 had a doctor- 
ate— 3 had the LL.1)., i had the J.U.D. and J.D., 2 had the Ph.D. 
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University of Pennsylvania Law School had a faculty of 17; 13 had no doctorate; 4 had 
a doctorate~3 had the LL.D., i had the Ph.D. 

Cornell Law School had a faculty of 11; 9 had no doctorate; 3 had a doctorate — z had the 
LL.D-, I the J.D. 

University of Chicago Law School had a faculty of 10; 7 had no doctorate; 3 had a doc- 
torate—i had the LL.D., i the J.U.D. and Ph.D.y i the J.D. But note (see University of 
Chicago Law School Annoucements, p. 7): '^ Admission to the Law School as a candidate for 
the degree J.D. is granted to college graduates whose degrees represent college work equivalent 
to 27 majors (three years) in the University." Again (p. 8), ^'The degree of Doctor of Law 
(J.D.) is conferred upon candidates therefor who are college graduates and have completed the 
professional course with an average 10 per cent above the passing mark." 

Northwestern University Law School had a faculty of 39; 37 had no doctorate; 2 had the 
LL.D. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. There were 132 members of the faculties in these seven leading law schools in 1916-17. 

2. Of these faculties 103 members held no doctorate. 

3. A doctorate was held by 29 professors, associate professors, and instructors. 

4. Of these 29, 20 had doctorates that do not seem to have been received for graduate 
work. 

5. The doctorates of 9 seem to have been conferred for graduate work. 

Now let us consider the graduate students in six of these same law schools — ^I have not the 
list of Yak students here. The 1916-17 catalogues give these statistics: 

Harvard Law School had 791 students enrolled; 8 were graduate students. Columbia 
had 534 students; 8 were graduate students. Pennsylvania had 255 ; i was a graduate student. 
Cornell had 242, but no graduate student. Chicago had 351; 3 were graduate students. 
Northwestern had 332; 4 were graduate students. 

There were 2,505 students in these six law schools; only 24, or less than i per cent, 
were graduate students. 

This inquiry, as I have already said, was not made for this occasion, but in the hope of 
convincing the Senate of the Catholic University that their adherence to the requirement of 
a doctorate for an associate professor or professor of law is exacting more than is required in the 
leading law schools mentioned. You note that I call them leading law schools^ for lead they 
do in l^gal education. And their leadership is due to the eminent scholars and teachers on their 
faculties, many of whom have made far greater contributions than any university in this Associa- 
tion demands for any doctorate. So let no inference of criticism be drawn from this brief 
survey, for none is warranted or intended. Finally, it seems to me that it would be well for 
this committee to take up the matter of higher legal degrees with the Association of American 
Law Schools. 

The Chauuian: Are there any further remarks? 

Ms. Leuschner: May I say that the adoption of this report would imply exactly that 
procedure ? It is not intended that it should go into operation at this time, but it is intended 
as a basis for procedure and future action. 
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The Chauuian: I think that is what you recommended originally. 

Mr. Leuschner: Yes, we simply wanted to find out whether our procedure is satisfactory. 
I may say a word of explanation in answer to one of the questions raised by Mr. Hill. 
Your idea about the Ph.D. is exactly what the committee has in mind. Even now the Ph.D. 
is not restricted to academic work but is given for research — 

Mr. Hill: Even if it belonged to clinical medicine or law ? 

Mr. Leuschner: It would be open to all. The requirements in regard to preliminary 
academic training would have to be considered, but, nevertheless, we cannot resist this pressure 
which is being brought by the professions themselves, and it is for the purpose of meeting what 
seemed to be a just demand that this new designation of Doctor of Science is tentatively recom- 
mended. Now, the statistics which were given last, with reference to law students, are very 
significant in this connection, for the very reason that they show that the number of those who 
would want a research degree in law is so limited that I think the speaker wanted to give 
the impression that it is possibly not worth while to think of such degrees; but the 
moment a little group of men appear in research work in any profession, there is at once a 
tendency for new degrees, and the unfortunate thing about it is that institutions within and 
without the Association create new degrees without consulting other institutions or the pro- 
fession concerned. Of course, there have been exceptions. What we want is co-operation in 
the matter of curricula and degrees. This is simply a request for co-operation to find out more 
definitely how we stand; and then the whole matter has to come up again. 

The report implies the abolishment of the J.D. degree, but the jurists or legal profession 
must be consulted. We would have to get a very definite statement from them as to whether 
that is advisable. They may say no. They may consider it as well established as the M.D. 
It is not for us to legislate for them, but we must hear them first. That is the spirit of the 
report. 

As to the Bachelor's degree, I think Mr. Comstock desires to offer some remarks. 

Mr. Comstock: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Hill has very fairly stated the attitude of a part of 
the committee. We recognize his language as the words that were spoken to us in the com- 
mittee meeting, although they came from another person. The division in the committee, 
I think I can fairly say, arose along geographical lines. It may be an accident, but as a matter 
of fact the western end of that committee holds one opinion, and the eastern end holds another 
opinion. The question itself was fought out in the faculty of which I am a member some ten 
years ago, when we established a course in Commerce, and the question came up: ''What shall 
be the degree given to it ? " There were two elements in our faculty, just as in this committee. 
One of them said the Bachelor of Arts represents a liberal culture; the Bachelor of Science 
degree tends to become, if it has not already become, a professional degree. Therefore, let's 
give it the Bachelor of Science degree. There was an immediate and vigorous opposition on 
the part of our science men. They said, '' It is not true that the Bachelor of Science has become 
a technical degree; Bachelor of Science stands for a liberal culture degree, and we are unwiUing 
to take any action at this time which shall undo that for which we worked many years. The 
Bachelor of Science degree represents a cultural training, and it ought to stand on a par with 
the Bachelor of Arts degree." 
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Whether that position has been impaired by the lapse of time, we do not now need to 
consider. There is a possibility that the Bachelor of Science degree will sometime become 
a professional degree; but I am sure that is not its status in our institution at the present time, 
and I am assured by certain colleagues on the committee that that is not the status in the 
institutions which they represent. And so long as the feeling persists in those institutions as 
strongly as I know it exists in one of them, I, as a member of the committee, am unwilling to 
modify the Bachelor of Science degree, and simultaneously insist that it is not proper to modify 
the Bachelor of Arts degree. 

Now, I think it is sufficiently clear that while the motive suggested by Mr. Hill, 
that people want to modify the Bachelor of Arts degree to get a superior type of d^ree, may 
exist in some connections, it does not exist in those connections best known to myself and my 
colleagues on the committee. We are opposed to narrowing the significance of the Bachelor 
of Science degree, and we think, in the present state of sentiment, it would be unfortunate for 
this Association to take a contrary position. 

The Chairkan: Any further remarks ? 

Ms. West: Mr. Chairman, I imderstand there is a motion before us to adopt this report. 

The Chairman: Yes. 

Ms. West: As it stands, this is a very important report, it seems to me, and I look at it 
with a good deal of respect. Some of it seems to me right. Some of it does not seem quite 
clear. As for the report which Mr. Leuschner was to read, of which these are the recommenda- 
tions, there has not been time to read it to us fully. Now I do not imderstand that the motion 
which the conunittee desires made is a motion for adoption without any further consideration. 
If so, I shall vote against it. And I do not know whether Mr. Kinley meant that in his motion. 
But if the motion to adopt means that on so grave a matter as the whole question of degrees 
and their related significance we are going to pass a blanket motion, where we have no authority 
whatever to enforce it, I think that would be a mistake. I should like to see this report merely 
accepted and that committee created which the committee recommends shall be created. 
Let them bring this in later in more concrete form, and let every university in the Association 
have a proper committee to examine these recommendations and say what it thinks of them, 
so that whatever we do will be the result, not of hasty, but of careful and intimate deliberation. 
For, if it is to have any weight, we have got to do that. 

Look, for instance, at one little thing in the report. It strikes me as an oddity. It may be 
right, but it seems not — "Doctor of Science in Theology"! And here is another point. Is 
not the proposed "Bachelor of Arts in Commerce" an attempt to get a presimaptive recognition 
for a degree that would otherwise have no academic standing at all, somewhat like using a 
champagne label for a beer bottle ? I do not think it is a question of right so much as a question 
of the facts. Does the Bachelor of Science degree lend itself more readily to describe such 
conditions than the other ? And is there some good reason that can be shown for destroying 
the meaning the Bachelor of Arts degree has acquired that makes it so important that the 
degree of "Bachelor of Arts in Commerce" could not be called simply "Bachelor of Commerce" 
or something of that sort ? Why should not everything be known by its own label ? 
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These are landom thoughts that occur to me. All these and other questions come in; 
and so, if we are going to compose a "song of degrees," I think that we had better know in 
advance all the notes and harmonies and discords involved. And there are so many practices 
in our coimtry that it seems to me that it would be wise, instead of a formal adoption of this, 
merely to accept the report and create the.conmiittee. 

Mr. Kinley: I differ from you, but I do not want to stand on technicalities. I wanted to 
get the report of the committee before the body in the way the committee wanted it before 
the members, and in the way I think it should be before them. I think the motion is proper 
from parliamentary and other points of view. However, it is not the intention, I am sure, of 
the committee, and it was certainly not my intention in making the motion, to conmiit the 
Association, if the motion should pass, to any hard-and-fast conclusion. This, as I understand 
it, is a series of suggestions submitted by this conunittee to this Association with the recom- 
mendation that they be adopted as suggestions and transmitted to another committee, which is 
also in this report recommended to be appointed, for further consideration, after presentation, 
after discussion, and ultimately for final adoption. That, as I understand it, is the status of 
the matter. If I am wrong, of course I shall be glad to be corrected. 

Mr. Carrigan: Mr. President, the hour is getting late, and I should like to have 
Mr. Haskins called on again. My purpose in rising is simply to call attention to one thing here : 
advice, rather than compulsory action, is needed. Now it seems to me that the entire report 
from which Mr. Lieuschner has read extracts should be printed, and each imiversity should 
have time, just as Mr. West says, to analyze and weigh it carefully, and then the delegates of 
next year will be bettter prepared to pass on the report. I do not think the conmuttee wishes 
to have this matter decided today. 

And I would like to correct one statement that Mr. Lieuschner assigns to me, that I believe 
when the higher legal decrees are nimderous it will be time enough to legislate concerning them. 
Far be it from me to have any such belief. I think the conmuttee has done excellent work, but 
it now remains for us to examine their report very caref uUy. 

Therefore, I will hazard an amendment, that the committee's report be accepted as pro- 
gressive; that it be printed, and a copy forwarded to each member of the Association; and that 
further action be postponed until next year. 

The Chairman: I understand that Mr. Carrigan moves to amend the original motion by 
moving the report be accepted as progressive instead of adopted. 

The Chairman: The original motion was to be adopted. It is now moved to amend that 
the report shall be accepted as progressive, and be printed, and then sent to the members of the 
Association. 

The Chairman: Is that motion seconded ? 
(The motion was seconded.) 

The Chairman: The motion to amend the original motion is before us. 

Mr. Kinley: Mr. Chairman, of course there is no disposition on the part of the conmiittee 
or myself to do anything other than intended by this motion. I would call attention to the 
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fact, however, that the committee recommends, among other things, the creation of a standing 
committee, and what I think we are all tr3dng to do is to get an expression of opinion, in a 
general way, on the merits of the report as it is at present, and then to recommit it for further 
consideration. That is, I think, what we are after, is it not ? 

Mr. Comstoce: Mr. President, may I speak to the suggestion of Mr. Kinley ? It seems to 
have escaped notice that this committee specifically asks to be continued, and recommends 
a standing committee. The suggestion made by Mr. Kinley is distinctly along the line of the 
pending motion, and I think it is entirely what the conmiittee intended and set forth in its 
recommendations as here before you. 

The Chairman : As I understand the purport of the motion, it is that this report be accepted 
and the committee continued untU the full report shall be printed and sent to all the members. 
Any further remarks on that ? 

Mr. Comstock: Mr. President, may I make one more remark here ? There came before 
the committee a suggestion not contained in the original commission given to it by this Asso- 
ciation, but which, in the view of the committee, came properly within the scope of its activities. 
It has not been reported to you by the conmuttee. My purpose in alluding to it now is to 
raise the question whether in the judgment of this Association it is desirable that the committee 
be requested to consider and report on that subject. It is, in substance, this: At the present 
time our degrees of every grade from Bachelor to Doctor are conferred by a great nimiber of 
institutions of the most diverse character. When John Jones prints the letters Ph.D. after his 
name it is not apparent whether that is a Ph.D. from a reputable or a disreputable institution, 
and the suggestion is that this Association would consider it a matter of proper etiquette, to be 
observed among its members at least, that in every case where the letters denoting an academic 
degree be printed after a man's name, they be accompanied by the name of the institution 
conferring the degree. I wish to ask, Mr. Chairman, that the consideration of this question be 
included in the duties of the conmiittee. 

The Chairican: Would not that come up after the report is accepted ? Are there any 
further remarks ? 

(The motion was thereupon duly put and carried unanimously.) 

Mr. Comstock: Now, Mr. Chairman, I move that the scope of the committee's duties 
be enlarged along the lines I have indicated. 

The Chairman: You hear the motion. Are there any remarks ? 
(The motion was thereupon duly put and carried.) 

Mr. Blackmar: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if it will be proper to make a motion suggesting 
that the committee enlarge its scope to consider honorary degrees. I wonder if it will be 
possible to abolish that abomination to clear up a whole lot of these questions that are bother- 
ing us now. We might substitute an ancient and honorable society and admit members to that 
with proper decoration. I wonder if the committee would kindly consider honorary degrees. 
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Ms. West: Mr. Chairman^ a question of title. The title of this report is so compre- 
hensive [reads title] it does not need Mr. Blackmar's suggestion to take that up. They are 
ready to do it. Nor do they need Mr. Comstock's suggestion. And I am quite willing to vote 
that this committee be made a standing conmiittee, but I do not think they want that done 
themselves. They can wait another year. 

Mr. Haskins: I do not think this committee considers it its function to lay down certain 
rules which will involve a radical change of practice of universities. This Association has dis- 
cussed more than once, for example, the question of degrees, and has considered it, and there is 
a radical difference of opinion. Some of us believe in encouraging a change of practice in that 
respect. One university will do one thing and one another; this committee is interested only 
in the fact that when two imiversities do tiie same thing it should mean the same thing. One 
may decline, and another university may do it; but when it does, the world should know what 
it means. That is what this conmiittee wants. It does not want to go behind instructions. 



